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The Unknown Quantity 


By Howard Fielding 
Author of “Breath of the Devil, “Bill, the Owl,” Etc. 


Fielding particularly excels in tales of mystery, in which thrills are not lacking, 


but are subordinate to the interest of his plot. 


Graphic and rapid portrayal of 


events and deftness of style make this story notable even among those that have 
appeared in the POPULAR heretofore by the same author. 


- (A Complete Novel) 


CHAPTER I. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO MR. DRAKENFELD? 


NVESTIGATORS of various sorts 
Í swarmed in New York in the summer of 
1919. Everybody knows this, because 
everybody was investigated, even the in- 
vestigators, many of whom were not well 
situated to stand it. What truths were dis- 
covered the public will never learn, for you 
can't get anything into print without a press 
agent, and no press agent will give out the 
truth. That isn't what he's paid for; if he 
did it he'd be fired. 

I never was a press agent, but I was an 
investigator, and there is only one reason 
why I shall not be fired for giving out the 

; facts which follow; I have already quit. The 
job didn't suit me, and I never wanted it; the 
office sought the man. It happened this 
way: 

A law school of high standing had recently 
given me a diploma, because I had fallen half 
a mile with an airplane. I hit the sacred 
soil of Texas when I came down, but that 
wasn't my fault. Texas was under me at 
the time, and as the engine was stalled I 
had no other place to go. Eventually I 
found myself once more in New York, to my 
great joy; got the diploma aforesaid, and 
formed an insignificant connection with the 
distinguished firm of Bullard, Kay & Evans. 
Mr. EM was my patron, a friend of the 

IAP 


family in old days, when my grandfather was 
accumulating the money which I hope to 
spend before it rusts. The veteram lawyer 
is a fervent patriot, and a sworn foe of all 
who menace the foundations of things as 
they are; special counsel to a number of 
leagues and societies all of them engaged in 
some sort of investigation. He was looking 
for good investigators and he drafted me. 

My service was informal at first, and then 
I was equipped with a species of legal au- 
thority, though I think the less said as to 
its validity the better. Mr. Bullard's opin- 
ion certainly commands respect, and he said 
that I was an agent of the government. At 
any rate I was special assistant to somebody 
whose official status might have been viewed 
favorably by most of the inferior courts. 

Whether or not I had valid powers, I had 
responsibilities, obligations of honor; and 
not only was my reputation constantly at 
stake, but my career and my patrimony as 
well. The esteem of Mr. Bullard was es- 
sential to my future, for no budding lawyer 
could afford to leave that office under a 
cloud, and besides the old man was a trustee 
under my father's will. For all these rea- 
sons it behooved me to walk very straight 
in the paths of investigation. 

On an afternoon in August, 1919, my im- 
mediate chief in the *Pussyfoot Service"—as 
I called it—put me on the trail of a man 
named Henry Drakenfeld. It was the small- 
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est of routine matters; there was no charge 
against the man, and virtually no basis for 
suspicion. He had rented a little office in a 
downtown building, and the overzealous 
superintendent had reported the new tenant 
as mysterious in his business relations, of 
Austrian parentage and Russian affiliations. 

My chief said that I could probably learn 
all that we required about Drakenfeld at the 
Hotel Lansing where he had lived for some 
time. The manager of the hotel was one of 
the persons to whom Drakenfeld had referred 
when applying for his office. 

I had the advantage of acquaintance with 
the manager, Johnny Brett; and I knew him 
to be truthful, except in professional affairs, 
when he was telling a guest why it was still 
necessary to charge the war-time rates of 
five dollars for a two-dollar room that was 
really worth no more than one. And at 
that Johnny Brett wasn’t as bad as the 
average. He was out when I called, and it 
may have been half past four o’clock when 
I finally nailed him. 

“I don't know much about Drakenfeld,” 
said he, “except that he's honest. He's lived 
here for two or three years, and has run be- 
hind in his account quite often, but has 
always squared up as soon as he got the 
wherewithal. His money comes irregularly, 
and doesn't last long." 

*From what source does it come?" 

_ “Inventions; mostly electrical, as I under- 
stand. He never says much about his busi- 
ness—or anything else. But I judge that 
he's invented some really valuable things, 
only he couldn't handle them and they got 
away. He had to go to somebody else for 
the money, and you know what that means. 
He got what they absolutely had to chip up 
before fastening their tentacles on the goods, 
and then he was frozen out." 

“Tf he does his own inventing, he must 
have a laboratory," said I. ‘Where is it?" 

“I don't know,” Brett replied. “He used 
to have some kind of an arrangement with 
Gesner & Lahn, makers of electrical ap- 
paratus, on Elm Street, but they were burned 
out, three ór four months ago, and have 
never resumed business. I’ve understood that 
since then Drakenfeld hasn't done any me- 
chanical work; he's been trying to finance 
a patent of his. No; I haven't the least 
idea what it is, but I think he's found the 
man who will eventually steal it—identity 
not yet revealed to me." 


“What’s his nationality? Some say Aus- 
trian, others Russian." 

“He lived in Russia for some years when 
he was young, but the family were Austrians. 
They all came to this country ten or twelve 
years ago, and the men became citizens. 
Most of them are dead now, but there's an 
elder brother of Henry's who went back to 
Russia." 

“Ts the brother a bolshevik?” 

"Search me; but it's a sure thing that 
Henry isn't. Hes a plutocrat, just like 
myself; that is, he will be one, when he gets 
the stuff. He's got brains and ambition; 
and he makes good money, too; I know he 
does; but he can't hang onto it. (He's 
got a weakness; a pretty woman can twist 
him around her finger. "That's where his 
money goes." 

I expressed a natural regret that Draken- 
feld should be so foolish; and Brett and I 
exchanged the usual congratulatory glance 
because we were immune; that is, each of 
us thought that he himself was so, though, 
perhaps, a little doubtful of the other. 

*Do you know any of his woman friends?" 
Í asked. 

Brett shook his head. 

“You see he's always owing me money,” 
he explained. “Naturally he doesn't want 
me to get too wise. Even the girls on the 
switchboard don't know anything. He keeps 
his friends off the wire; being an electrician, 
he knows all about listening in." . 

"Another address?" I suggested; and 
Brett owned that he suspected it. Draken- 
feld was out most of the time, day and 
night; hated sleep, apparently. 

“T haven't laid eyes on him since he set- 
tled a good-sized bill, about a week ago,” 
he added. 

*He received money at that time?” 

"Yes; and I was glad, for other than 
selfish reasons. Drakenfeld had been a good 
deal worried, I thought. Something besides 
a board bill on his mind. I figured that it 
was a woman. But he seemed in better 
spirits when he paid his bill, so I guess the 
money fixed everything. It will, if you use 
it right." 

That was all I got from Brett, and he 
couldn't. give me the name of any person 
who might tell me more. There was nothing 
here to arouse suspicion, yet in those days 
a practical scientist was worth looking up, at 
least to the extent of finding out where he did 
his work. His laboratory, if he had one, 
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should have been on our lists already, to- 
gether with some facts about the man; and 
the mere absence of this data gave the sub- 
ject a momentary aspect of importance. But 
probably Drakenfeld himself would tell me 
all about it, and prove his scientific re- 
searches to be as innocent as anything can be 
that is done for no higher aim than money to 
spend on pretty women. 

Drakenfeld's new office was in the Waldo 
Building on William Street near Wall. Trin- 
ity was telling the hour when I reached that 
region: six—billions. They say the old 
clock used to look down Wall Street and 
count millions when it struck, but now it 
ticks millions, and doesn't ring up for any- 
thing less than a billion. I was too late to 
have much hope of finding Drakenfeld; the 
building already seemed deserted when I en- 
tered the tomblike marble hall, and the ele- 
vator man was my only companion for the 
whole height of the shaft. My destination 
was Room 1605, on the topmost story. 

I tapped on the door and turned the knob 
at the same time. The door yielded to my 
hand, and I saw an open desk and an empty 
chair, with a window for background. There 
was no one except myself in that room. On 
the desk, however, a man’s straw hat was 
sitting on its crown in the middle of the blue 
blotter; and beside it stood an ash receiver 
holding two-thirds of a large cigar whose 
odor was still in the air and not stale. It 
came into my mind that Drakenfeld was vis- 
iting a neighber, for I had noticed a door 
standing ajar a little way down the hall. I 
congratulated myself that I hadn’t missed 
my man, and sat down contentedly to wait 
for him. 

The room was not yet fully furnished, and 
I got a curious impression that it never would 
be. This came, I think, from something in 
the look of things arousing an untraceable 
reminiscence of some other place. It was 
not based on any rational suspicion that the 
office had been hired as a bluff. There were 
indeed indications that Drakenfeld meant 
to be handsomely surrounded in his little 
den. A fine old mahogany table stood in a 
corner, and on its top was a beautiful cabinet 
with glass doors—empty. It was probably 
intended to hold models of the invention 
which Drakenfeld was trying to finance. 
Several framed pictures were on the floor, 
leaning, with their faces to the wall. Only 
one had been hung—an excellent print of 
“The Fool,” by Franz Hals. 


There the silly fellow stood, twanging his 
guitar and leering at his lady-love; and I 
could never tire of watching him; he restores 
my faith more than a hundred sermons. An 
ineffable charm is painted in with this repel- 
lent subject, because the artist saw the exact 
truth, and dared to tell it, and knew how. 
Sincerity such as that would have saved the 
world some millions of selected lives, and 
the rags of its poor honor, if it had entered 
into the hearts of leading men, five years 
ago. Just the simple truth; that alone would 
have done it—to portray the lustful, greedy 
world as it is. There were men whose voices 
not even press agency could have bedeviled 
from the public ear, but alas, they had 
nothing to say that was true. 

After what Brett had told me of Draken- 
feld's weakness, I was a little surprised to 
find this picture standing obviously first in 
his liking. Still, the painted fool is happy, 
and perhaps Drakenfeld in his romantic ad- 
ventures required and expected no more. Of 
course, in my meditations Drakenfeld was 
the fool; it never occurred to me that it 
might be myself. 

There was a faint sound of shuffling feet, 
a tinkle of keys, and then the door opened 
and I saw a woman with broom and duster 
—a woman prematurely old and beginning to 
be gray; perhaps quite pretty not so long 
ago, and obviously a victim of life’s tragedy. 
Chronic defeat and haunting terror were in 
her countenance, with a hint of impotent cun- 
ning, her last poor weapon against the world. 
She seemed unreasonably startled by my 
presence, and by the absence of the proper 
tenant; her unsteady gaze roved to all parts 
of the room, as if she expected to see Draken- 
feld in the wastebasket or under the wicker 
couch that stood against a wall. 

“The gentleman isn’t here,” she said at 
last, quite innocent of any desire to offend. 
“Ffe’ll be coming back, of course.” 

“T hope so,” said I. “I haven’t seen him. 
The door was unlocked, and I came in.” 

She meditated upon this with a manner of 
slyness somewhat suggestive of an unsound 
mind. 

“Did you see the lady that was here, sir?” 

“No,” said I. “How long ago?” 

“Around half past five or later,” said she, 
and seemed to expect me to continue the sub- 
ject. 

“Why did you ask if I had seen her?” 


“T thought you might have been waiting 
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for her, down below," said she, and seemed 
imperfectly convinced when I denied it. 

“What happened while she was here?" I 
asked. 

“Oh, just nothing; nothing much at all. 
There was a few high words, but she went 
right away. It ain't worth having any trou- 
ble about." 

Apparently there had been a quarrel be- 
tween Drakenfeld and a woman, overheard 
by this odd creature who had been unreason- 
ably excited by the occurrence. I asked 
where she was when the quarrel took place. 
In 1606, the next room. What had she 
heard? Oh, just that the gentleman told 
the lady to go away. He spoke loud but not 
roughlike; on the contrary quite polite. He 
said, “Go away, please." My witness was 
positive on that point. 

And what had the lady said? The wit- 
ness didn’t know; hadn't heard a word. It 
was all over before she could get to the door 
of 1606 from the place in that room where 
she had chanced to stand when the trouble 
began. She was in time to see the lady 
coming from Mr. Drakenfeld’s office, “with 
her eyes blazing like a tiger's;" and she her- 
self had dodged back into 1606 and shut 
the door—a véry significant detail, letting 
me know not only that the lady had been 
in a blazing wrath, but that she possessed 
an eloquent and compelling personality. It 
was not terror but a sudden, unendurable 
sense of her own inferiority that had quelled 
this poor woman and driven her to hide. In- 
deed, she seemed not wholly unaware of this, 
and her vague description of the lady con- 
sisted chiefly of crude terms of admiration. 

She was even moved to show me by imi- 
tations, wild facial expressions, and weird 
struttings, how the lady had “stood up tall 
like a queen”—an exhibition at which I had 
not the heart to smile. Moreover there was 
in this portrayal a kind of crazy skill, inten- 
tional or unconscious. If the design were to 
make me see Drakenfeld's visitor as a person 
capable of tragic deeds, the attempt fully 
succeeded. And as a climax she added this: 

“What’s more, I'd like to know where she 
went. She didn't take no elevator; I'd have 
heard the doors." 

"Why do you tell me all this?” I demanded 
suddenly. “What else happened up here? 
Why were you frightened when you came 
into this room?” 

She was frightened now, sure enough, but 
unfortunately she was driven away from the 


truth instead of toward it as I had hoped. 
Incomparable slyness entered into her; she 
began to lie really well, giving me to under- 
stand that she had dreaded to walk in on Mr. 
Drakenfeld when he was angry. She was 
afraid of him, anyhow; he had driven her 
away the day before yesterday, when she 
came in too soon. Apparently there was 
something about the man that terrified her, 
though she still honestly insisted that “he 
never spoke rough.” 

“Where is Mr. Drakenfeld now?” said I. 
“Tt’s evident that you know.” 

She stared at me, her mouth open and her . 
lips trembling. Slowly she retreated a pace 
or two, then stopped, steadying herself with 
à hand on the doorknob. 

“You know where Mr. Drakenfeld is,” I 
repeated, “and I insist that you tell me. 
I'm going to find .him, anyhow." 

I took a step toward her, and at that she 
turned and fled, executing the movement 
with animal quickness, so that her strangled 
cry seemed to speak in the empty air after 
she was gone. She had slammed the door 
behind her, and I lost an appreciable moment 
trying to pull it open without turning the 
knob. The woman must have sprung the 
catch, unknown to me. When I got out she 
had vanished. 

To the left, the door that I had previously 
noticed still stood open—wider, I imagined. 
The woman might have gone that way, and 
something told me that it was the way to 
Drakenfeld; that he had been hiding there 
all the time, for some obscure reason. But 
when I reached the door I was surprised 
to find that it opened not on an office but a 
stairway, leading to the roof, of course. 

At the top was another door, rather small 
and low, and, what was more important, 
locked. I was momentarily baffled till I real- 
ized that I had not yet reached the level of 
the roof, and was merely trying to get into 
a storeroom. A passage to the left seemed, 
from where I stood, to be a blank butt end. 
This was an illusion; it led to another right- 
angle turn, and to a second stairway, of 
about ten steps, with the sky beyond. 

Against the blue background there ap- 
peared grotesquely the soles of a man’s 
shoes, heels upward, and his legs to the 
knees, clothed in loose gray trousers. He 
must have fallen forward across the thresh- 
old which was raised considerably above the 
roof on which his body lay, the rigid legs 
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being thus tilted up the more absurdly as 
viewed from my position. 

And when I had sprung up the stairs I 
saw him lying with his arms outspread and 
his face pressed hard against the metal of 
the roof, like an awkward diver who has 
fallen flat on the water. Death, which revels 
in such monstrous statuary on the battle- 
field, had found a chance to create a single 
choice piece of it in the Wall Street district, 
safely beyond cannon shot. 

Blood, not very much, had crept out in 
various directions from under him; and I 
presently wondered that there was not more, 
for when I turned him over I saw what 
seemed a horrible wound involving nearly 
the whole breadth of his body. A strange 
wound, by what I could see of it; conceiv- 
ably the weapon was a shotgun, held close, 
but not aimed directly at the victim; rather 
from left to right. 

He might have caught at the barrel in the 

“moment of discharge, with his left hand 
which was lacerated and burned. But this 
explanation did not satisfy me; it could 
hardly account for several injuries to the 
throat and chin, since the body wound did 
not extend much above the lower end of the 
breastbone. 

I thought of a bomb, but the effects were 
not sufficient unless the thing had been a 
mere toy. Perhaps Drakenfeld’s invention 
was of an explosive character, yet this idea 
hardly suited the design of the cabinet in his 
office; and, besides, if a machine of any sort 
had blown up, where were the pieces? A few 
might be in the inventor’s body, surely not 
all. This catastrophe had not taken place 
on the open roof but in the constricted pas- 
sage of the stairway, yet there was no wreck- 
age nor so much as a dent in the walls. 
Blood on the upper steps showed where 

. Drakenfeld had first fallen, and a broad 

smear on the left side was the mark of his 
hand, made while he was trying to rise; but 
there was nothing else except a tiny rag from 
his coat which had been blown to the right 
side where a few drops of blood that went 
with it had glued it to the paint. Moreover, 
there was the question whether Drakenfeld 
had retained strength to creep over the 
threshold, like a wounded animal instinc- 
tively seeking the free air, or had been 
dragged to where he lay by a person who 
had meant to put the body out of sight on 
the roof but had lacked the strength. 

The mystery of this death was too much 


for me; I could not read the story of it from 
the visible indications. And, naturally, I 
wasted no time trying to do it. Perhaps a 
quarter of a minute sufficed for my examina- 
tion. This big, blue-eyed, square-jawed 
Teuton could hardly be anybody else than 
Henry Drakenfeld, and he was dead with 
many evidences of murder. The only per- 
son known to me who could throw light on 
the crime was doubtless now in flight, scared 
by my aimless questioning; and my first act 
must be to prevent her from getting out of 
the building, if I could. 

1 made two steps of the nearest stairs, and 
not more than three of the other, and I lost 
no time anywhere till my thumb was on the 
button of the elevator. An ascending car 
was about to stop at the fifteenth floor. Hop- 
ing to save a few seconds, I ran down to meet 
it there, arriving just in time to go aboard at 
the heels of two young women whose pres- 
ence I regretted. It was unpleasant to alarm 
them by giving any order, and I thought it 
wouldn't be necessary, but we were barely 
under way when the red light began to glow 
in the indicator. 

*Don't stop," said I to the conductor. 
“Get down as fast as you can. I’m a gov- 
ernment officer, and this is important." 

He took my word for it, and was less sur- 
prised than I had expected; indeed, I thought 
he might have got a hint of what had taken 
place. He said he had seen the cleaning 
woman “beatin’ it down the stairs” just as he 
started up. Possibly he had spoken to her 
and learned something. She had come clear 
from the sixteenth floor, he said, and was 
“all in.” His English was indescribable, but 
he used it with an ingenuity which got his 
meaning over. 

“Was anybody down below?” I asked. 
“Where’s the superintendent?” 

Yes; and he would stop the woman. What 
had she done? 

As I made no reply he began to excuse 
himself for intrusiveness; I forget what he 
called it, but that is the translation. It was 
my job to ask the questions; he knew that. 
There was nothing nosey about kim. He 
knew better than to interfere with an officer. 
And he was so busy trying to square himself 
with the government that he neglected to 
check the car properly; let it run past the 
main floor, and then stopped it with a very 
hard jolt. . 

This frightened one of the young women 
so that she cried out, but the other showed 
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no alarm whatever, and met my sympathetic 
glance with a quick, bright smile, revealing 
the most beautiful. white teeth; and next 
instant she addressed to her companion a 
few ordinary words that gained a value from 
the way they were pronounced. The quiet, 
low-pitched voice and sweet serenity of man- 
ner reénforced a suggestion that had come 
already with my first discerning glance at 
her, and I was startlingly reminded of a 
cousin whom I greatly value. The actual 
resemblance was not close; the stranger was 
of a somewhat darker strain, more vivid in 
coloring, and her large and very brilliant 
hazel eyes were peculiar to herself—I have 
never seen the like. Yet the tall, slender fig- 
ure, the exquisite mouth and chin, and small 
white teeth; the voice besides—these were 
very similar; and certainly she had estab- 
lished in my marrow an odd delusion of kin- 
ship, admiration, and loyalty. 

For ten seconds I had mighty little inter- 
est in the murder of Drakenfeld. It would 
have been necessary to speak his name sev- 
eral times in my ear before getting my atten- 
tion. Yet there was nothing here that 
savored of instantaneous romance; I was 
wholly unaware of any sentiments other than 
those that I have mentioned, not even the 
strange, nameless pang that beauty some- 
times inflicts at first sight. The young lady, 
so to speak, had united herself to me by a 
.different sort of bond. I vaguely fancied 
that there must be something answerable in 
her own consciousness. 1 spoke to her, say- 
ing I don't know what, and she replied in 
words now equally forgotten, but certainly 
there seemed no sense of strangeness on 
either side, no constraint in either voice. 

Meanwhile, the elevator man was strug- 
gling with the car which presently he brought 
to the desired level. The doors opened, and 
I saw the shorter girl escape with haste born 
of her recent alarm, and the taller walk out 
ahead of me with a grace that surprised me 
no more than if I had known her always. 
She might pass into the crowd and be lost 
to my sight forever, but I never thought of 
that; I knew she wouldn't. 

As soon as I was clear of the car I saw the 
superintendent of the building, halfway down 
the hall, at a telephone. Beside him stood 
the scrubwoman wringing her hands and 
pouring out a half intelligible stream of talk 
which the man vainly tried to check. Hear- 
ing steps approaching, the woman turned 
nervously; became silent for an instant, star- 


ing and clutching her brow; and then spoke 
loud and clear, flinging out her arm at full 
length. 

“There she is! That's her!” she cried. 

She was pointing at the tall girl who 
stopped, and looked at the wild woman 
gently, with pity for her evident distress. 
Then, perceiving that an accusation of some 
sort was being launched against herself, she 
turned to me, and seemed to put the matter 
in my hands without a word. The fact that 
I was an officer had nothing to do with it; 
her reliance on me for protection was per- 
sonal and sincere—or I was a fool. 

The elevator man had run past us. He 
spoke to the superintendent in a resounding 
whisper, announcing the dignity of my 
status. The superintendent said, into the 
telephone: “Yes; I hope you can send it 
right over"—evidently the patrol wagon; 
after which he hung up the receiver, and 
gave his attention to me. 

“Im here in consequence of your report 
on Drakenfeld," said I. “What has this 
woman told you?" 

“She says Drakenfeld has been shot. She 
found him dead, and didn't dare report it 
—airaid of getting into trouble; but she 
talked with a man that came to see him— 
you Í suppose—and got a different kind of 
scare, so she came down here to me. She 
thinks it was done by a woman who called 
on Drakenfeld and quarreled with him and 
then disappeared. Mrs. Berger"—he called 
to her in a shouting voice, wishing her to 
repeat the identification which she had just 
made, but he failed to get her attention. 
She was telling her story to the elevator man, 
and nothing could stop her. 

“I think Mrs. Berger knows very little 
about it," said I. “It’s not even certain that 
Drakenfeld was shot by-anybody. I have 
seen his body E 

*What did happen to him?" the superin- 
tendent interrupted. 

“Don’t ask me," I responded. “What 
happened to Henry Drakenfeld is going to be 
a mighty hard question." 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ADVENTURE OF A FOOL WITH A WOMAN. 
The - superintendent decided to proceed 
without a second identification. He ad- 
dressed himself to my tall young friend, try- 
ing to speak sternly but a good deal shaken 
by the lady's manner—thereby rising in my 
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estimation because he knew a manner when 
he saw one. | 

“This woman says you were in Mr. Dra- 
kenfeld's office, and that there was a quarrel. 
Is that so?" 

I couldn't see the girl harried by a cross- 
examination under such circumstances. 
was too shaky on the facts; I couldn't have 
protected her. 

“Excuse me," said I promptly. - “This 
seems to me inadvisable. 1 will question this 
witness, if you please, and I prefer to do it 
in private.” I turned to her. “Would you 
mind coming with me? I must go up again 
to Mr. Drakenfeld's office." 

*[ will do whatever you think best," said 
she; and I proceeded to tether the superin- 
tendent so that he couldn't bother us. 

*You'l wait here till the police come, of 
course," said I. “Detain Mrs. Berger, and 
get her story straight." 

. At this the girl, standing very near me, 
spoke softly. 

*Please say something kind to her," said 
she. “The poor woman is terribly fright- 
ened, and I think she hasn't really meant to 
do anything wrong." 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Berger,” said I. 
“You'll be all right. Just tell the superin- 
tendent what you know, and there’ll be no 
trouble." 

It is doubtful if she heard what I said, 
but the girl heard it; and, though it was 
neither intelligent nor kind, except in man- 
ner of utterance, at least I had done my 
poor best at her command. She thanked me 
with her eyes; nodded farewell to the short 
girl who remained rooted to the spot, staring 
blankly as if she didn't know what to do or 
say; and then we walked away, the elevator 
man following. 

*Did you wish her to come with you?" I 
asked. 

“Oh, no," she responded. "There's no 
reason why she should. We're not really ac- 
quainted. I merely found her in an office 
where I went to make inquiries. I am look- 
ing for a position as stenographer; that's 
how I encountered Mr. Drakenfeld. There 
was an error in an advertisement; it read 
Room 1605, but should have been 1505." 

*Do you wish to tell me about the scene 
with Drakenfeld?" said I, willing that she 
should speak in the elevator man's pres- 
ence since she seemed to have so plain a 
story. 

“T have no objection, except that it is not 


* putting the desk to rights. 


pleasant to speak ill of him now,” said she; 
“and I really can’t speak otherwise and tell 
the truth. He was shockingly rude to me. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t have walked in without 
knocking, but I thought it-was the public 
entrance of a suite. At any rate, it seemed 
a trifle; it was not as if I had interrupted 
a private conversation, or even a man’s usual 
work. He was merely standing by his desk, 
and gathering up some things as if about to 
leave.” 

“What sort of things?” 
leaving the car. 

“T didn’t notice.” 

“Did he put them in his pockets?” 

“No; in a paper bag. I think he was only 
But I hadn’t 
must time to see, for he began at once to 
shout at me, telling me to go away. I was so 
startled that I stood stock-still, and the door 
closed behind me. Then he was perfectly 
furious, but I think he didn’t mean me to 
understand all he said. Some of it was only 
to relieve his own irritation; that part was 
in German.” 

I gathered that she knew that language. 

“He must have been ashamed,” she went 
on, “for he moderated his tone, and told me 
where I ought to go. I’m afraid I didn’t 
thank him. I was very angry. I have a 
dreadful temper," she added with that 
charming smile of hers. 

“So you walked down the stairs to 1505,” 
said I. 

“Down the stairs, and back and forth in 
the corridor,” she amended. “Oh, it was 
quite a while before I was myself again.” 

I had left Drakenfeld’s door open. We 
entered, and I stood beneath the picture of 
the fool. 

“Will you sit down?” said I. 

She hesitated. 

“Ought we to stay here?” she said. “He 
is lying there alone. I feel that some one 
ought to be with him. Shall we go? Iam 
not timid; I have never had any terror of the 
dead.” 

There came to me an odd idea, which 
would have been -natural, perhaps, if I had 
really been a detective. I wasn’t; I was a 
raw recruit, the rankest of amateurs without 
aptitude or training. The value of my idea, 
as I saw it, was that it promised an acquittal 
for this young woman, in case any one should 
be insane enough to accuse her of the death 
of Drakenfeld; and this was possible unless 
I could persuade her to change her story. 


We were now 
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She had not gone directly to Room 1505; she 
had paced the corridor; had been alone at the 
very time when the murder was committed. 

*By the way," said I, coming out of my 
meditation, *did you hear a shot, while you 
were on the fifteenth floor?" 

“I heard a strange sound,” she answered. 
“Tt was hardly like a shot—though I know 
nothing whatever of firearms. It sounded 
too dull and like a blow with something 
heavy. I barely noticed it, and I’m sur- 
prised that I remember." A moment's pause. 
"Shall we go now?" 

I assented, and we went out into the cor- 
ridor. She started in the right direction, 
but that was not significant, for she already 
knew that the way to the roof was not 
around the shafts of the elevators. So we 
came to the first stair, and began to ascend. 
I took care to give her no guidance; let her 
precede me by a step. It was nearly certain 
that, if she had never been that way before, 
she would make the same mistake that I had 
made, and try to go into the locked store- 
room, 

For a moment, as we came to the top, it 
seemed that I had fully succeeded. She 
stopped, but turned toward me, where I 
stood on a slightly lower level. I thought 
she showed nervousness; perhaps she felt 
more reluctance than she had been willing 
to confess, and was now seizing a moment 
to prepare her mind. What she said to me 
seemed to confirm this theory; it was clearly 
a device to cover a brief delay. 

“You wish to know my name, of course. 
How singular I hadn’t thought of it. I have 
a card here——" she made a movement to 
take something from a little silk bag, and 
then went on somewhat as if she were read- 
ing from the card she hadn’t taken out, 
“Miss Angela Dee—D, double e; and I live 
on Seventy-third Street,” mentioning the 
number which I was very sorry to hear. We 
had a man under observation in that house, 
and I believed him to be a very bad egg. 

“Are you pleasantly situated?” I asked. 
“Have you made any promising acquaint- 
ances?” 

“One or two,” she answered; and, turning, 
went on without the least hesitation along 
the way to the left. In effect she had not 
even noticed the deceptive door. 

When we came to the turn, she raised her 
eyes. There was now no view of the dead 
man from that point, for in the course of my 
examination I had drawn him fully out to the 


. will cover his face." 


roof, and the raised threshold hid him. But 
when we had ascended three or four steps he 
became visible, and his aspect seemed to me 
a thousand times more shocking than when 
I had been alone. I was aghast at having 
led Miss Dee into such a presence; I begged 
her to descend, and even laid a restraining 
hand upon her arm. 

“No,” she said softly; “let me go on. I 
And she went nearer 
by two steps to that repellent spectacle. 

It was long past seven by the clocks, but 
really, of course, an hour earlier, and the 
evening was very clear. On that high roof 
daylight still lingered, and the face of Dra- 
kenfeld, discolored, and painfully contorted 
with the strain of his last effort, stared up- 
ward at the sky. 

“T beg you to come back,” I pleaded again, 
but she did not stop; she merely looked away 
from that which she approached, and turned 
to me her countenance from which the color 
had completely fled. 

In the same instant, while she looked 
down at me, my ears were deafened by an 
explosion accentuated by its nearness and 
the narrow space. I knew only that its 
source was between Miss Dee and myself, 
and that it seemed to leap out straight at my 
body. Some missile struck me in the side, 
and I fell against the wall. Miss Dee sank 
back on the steps; I saw rather than heard 
her scream, and my own voice sounded as if 
it were sealed up in a tin can when I cried* 
out to know if she was hurt. She only gave 
me back the same question, and with such 
anguish of entreaty in the quivering lips that 
I replied in a gasp, not waiting for the 
breath with which to speak. 

“Tt missed me. Don't be distressed. You 
are safe?” 

*Yes—but you—oh, it seemed to go 
straight toward you.” My own impression 
exactly. “What could have made it go off? 
I didn't touch it." 

Apparently this said in bewilderment 
alone, not in defense; there was no sign that 
she perceived anything in what had taken 
place but an utterly mysterious and terrify- 
ing accident. Beyond doubt it was mys- 
terious enough, but what was left of my in- 
telligence rebelled against regarding it as 
accidental. The silk bag with a ragged hole 
near the bottom lay where it had fallen, 
and was now partly covered by her skirt. I 
saw a vapor rising from it, and I smelled 
burning cloth. Lest her dress should be 
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ignited I snatched the bag away, crushing it 
between my hands till the feeble fire seemed 
to be extinguished. Then I laid it on the 
stairs within the lady's reach. 

*A revolver?" I had felt its outlines. 
*Will you let me see it?" 

“Why—surely.” She put her hand on the 
bag. “Do you wish——” 

“The revolver only,” said I. 
it to me.” 

Looking in my face all the time she groped 
in the bag; found and drew forth the weapon. 
And by the reasonable chances of the game 
I ought to have been dead next instant. 
That was the least of my troubles. If she 
was the sort of girl to do a thing like this 
I wanted to be dead. It couldn’t come too 
soon. Here was a question to be answered, 
and for the true answer I was willing to pay 
the price. 

She handled the revolver childishly, and 
with shuddering aversion; gave it to me at 
last, muzzle foremost and aimed with the tra- 
ditional accuracy of firearms that go off by 
accident. The heart in my bosom ticked 
some seconds that were longer than time 
has any right to be, but I still failed to learn 
what the unmeasured spaces of eternity are 
like. 

When the lady had released her hold of 
the weapon I turned it to a safe angle, and 
viewed it with more interest than its intrinsic 
merit deserved. It was small and of an old 
pattern lacking all modern devices of safety; 
five shot, and of a large caliber for its weight. 
I glanced at each side of the cylinder; it 
seemed to be empty except for the exploded 
shell under the hammer. 

I looked down at my side which had begun 
to ache. The bullet had struck my leather 
belt, plowing a long furrow in it, and going 
out through the back of my coat. There 
would be a good bruise under that furrow, 
but virtually I was unhurt. 

Was it possible, was it believable that this 
girl had tried to kill me so that she could 
escape before the arrival of the police? The 
plan was feasible. They would come up by 
the elevator; she might have gone down by 
the stairs. But, indeed, there was a better 
way, visible from where I stood—a fire- 
escape ladder, painted blood red and singu- 
larly conspicuous, that led down from the 
roof to an adjoining structure less tall by one 
story. If Miss Dee had been upon the roof, 
earlier that afternoon, she must have seen 
the top of that ladder; might even have hesi- 


“Please give 


tated whether to make use of it after Dra- 
kenfeld was dead. For, of course, if any of 
my suspicions were in line with fact she had 
committed that crime, and with premedita- 
tion—had come prepared to use mysterious 
means for the man’s extinction. 

These thoughts came to me against my 
will, and with that peculiar clearness of which 
the mind is capable after escape from death 
—as if refreshed by halting at the call of the 
false news that it need work no more. I did 
not credit these promptings of the reasoning 
faculty, but they held me attentive for some 
moments, and must have been to some extent 
legible in my face. I became aware that my 
companion was watching me with acute anx- 
iety, and I was ashamed of inward treason 
and of outward neglect unmannerly and 
cruel. 

“Let us go down,” said I. “You are too 
much shaken by this accident to stay here 
longer." 

I put out my hand to help her rise, and I 
thought she hesitated, shrinking. Then she 
took it; strove for control and failed; clasped 
it with both of hers, and so clung to me, 
weeping, her face hidden, her tears wetting 
my wrist. This was soon over, really a re- 
strained emotional display for such a situa- 
tion and such a woman—a creature of blood 
and flame despite the quiet of her usual 
ways. What was in her mind I could not 
know, but the gross facts must be as clear 
to her as to me. 1f that bullet had gone 
an inch to the right it must have given me 
a mortal wound; I should have fallen on that 
stairway and never again have risen by my 
own strength. And if it were indeed an acci- 
dent, the woman wholly innocent and with no 
will to flee, what would have been her posi- 
tion, there between two men, the dying and 
the dead, when the police came? 

While these thoughts were passing I heard 
men’s voices. Some one said, “It’s locked.” 
And then the superintendent, as if farther 
down the stairs: “That isn't the door. Go 
on to the left." 

I thrust Miss Dee's revolver into my 
pocket. 

*Not a word about the accident," I cau- 
tioned her. 

She gave me a long glance; it rested on 
my eyes like kisses. 

“The bag,” she whispered. 
burned.” 

I crushed that piece of evidence into the 
breast of my coat. 


“Tt is torn and 
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CHAPTER III. 
POINTING OUT PERILS TO A BLIND MAN. 


My breast pocket was uncommonly large, 
and it happened to contain only a letter or 
two, nevertheless the silk bag overloaded it, 
and might be seen if I should leave my coat 
open—the scar on my belt besides; but 
with the coat buttoned I looked, or, at least, 
felt, as if I had stolen a peck of potatoes, 
baked potatoes at that, for to my surprise 
the infernal thing was still hot. I must have 
failed to squeeze some of the sparks, and 
they were continuing to do business. This 
agreeable discovery I had just made when 
the police appeared, after some slight delay 
in the passage. 

There were two men in plain clothes and 
two in uniform, the superintendent overtak- 
ing them just as they turned the corner. The 
leadership plainly lay with one of the de- 
tectives, a cheerful Irishman of thirty-five, 
with light blue eyes in a face beautifully 
bronzed. He halted where we stood in the 
space at the foot of the stairs while the 
others went to the roof. 

The detective had seemed a little surprised 
at the sight of us, and I had an uncomfort- 
able moment while he glanced from me to my 
companion and back again. It would have 
been a relief to speak, but I couldn’t think 
of anything to say; and it was he that 
opened the conversation. 

“My name is Martin. I got yours from 
Mr. Boggs”—the superintendent. “He men- 
tioned this lady, besides, though not by 
name.” 

“Miss Dee,” said I, and Martin raised his 
hat. “It was she who went to Drakenfeld’s 
office, by mistake.” 

“Yes; so I heard. Wrong address in an 
advertisement.” He gestured toward the 
stairs. “She’s been up there, I suppose. 
She’s identified him as Drakenfeld.” 

“Tt is the man I saw in the office," Miss 
Dee responded, with the quiet precision of a 
lady who reproves an offender. “I did not 
know Mr. Drakenfeld, as you may already 
have been told." 

Whether Martin felt himself properly sat 
on, for the trick he had attempted, I didn't 
know, but the incident was unfortunate and 
I hastened to cover it with words, telling of 
Drakenfeld’s strange rudeness to Miss Dee, 
and anything else that promised to be inter- 
esting. The detective listened restlessly, as 
if harassed by vague suspicions. Perhaps 


he noticed that my voice sounded as if I 


-— lying. It did, though I believed what 


said. 

“Was he on the roof when he was shot?” 
Martin inquired, at the first pause in my elo- 
quence. 

“There’s no certainty that he was shot at 
all," said I; *or that anybody else was pres- 
ent. He was on the stairs when it hap- 
pened. I think it was an explosion, an acci- 
dent." 

“Ts that so?" Martin was interested now, 
allright. ^Excuse me just a second." He 
ascended far enough to look out along the 
roof, waving a hand behind him as if request- 
ing us not to move. 

Evidently the other detective was at that 
moment examining Drakenfeld's wound, for 
Martin asked: “How does it look, Paddy? 
What hit him?” s 

“Dummed if I know,” was the response. 
“He’s all scratchedlike, but I don’t see where 
nothing went deep. There’s a coat button 
and a piece of a fountain pen sticking in him, 
and he's burned some, where the clothes was 
blowed off his chist; but I don't see no gun- 
shot wound." 

Miss Dee was somewhat affected by these 
details of Drakenfeld's misfortune. She drew 
close to me, not timidly but with reliance 
delicately differentiated from that which is 
blindly given to a stranger in a tragic mo- 
ment. My feeling of a natural intimacy re- 
turned with added force, as if we should 
have known each other long. 

I heard Martin say: “Better let him alone, 
Paddy. The doctor'll be here in a minute. 
Search all around the roof. Where does that 
escape ladder lead? Send a man down to 
see if anything is open below." 

A voice not Paddy's, and noticeably more 
remote, said: “That ladder is fresh painted. 


` It’s all wet. Nobody could have gone down 


that way and not left tracks." 

“Well, that's good luck,” said Martin, and 
came down to the foot of the stairs. Imme- 
diately 1 observed that same uneasiness in 
his manner, as if he had descended into an 
atmosphere of suspicion. He looked from 
side to side, sniffing. 

* Ain't it queer,” said he, “that the fumes 
of an explosion should stay in a place like 
this; a kind of funnel, as you might say, 
with a draft up through it all the time? 
Smells like burning rags. Don't you notice 
it? 

I certainly did. It came from my own 
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pocket, but I couldn't tell that to Martin. I 
= tried to hope that the odor was imagin- 

ry. Apparently not, but what to do? 
Should I deny this vapor, or sniff the tainted 
gale with an imitation of the detective’s curi- 
osity? Miss Dee saved me the hazard of 
trusting my voice on such a theme. 

“I noticed it when we first came up,” said 
she; “but it’s almost gone now.” 

Then I struck in, striving to change the 
subject—leaning against the wall meanwhile, 
with folded arms, squeezing the silk bag as 
hard as I dared. 

“Drakenfeld was an inventor,” said I, “an 
electrician and chemist. Personally he seems 
to have been a quiet and gentlemanly fellow. 
How shall we account for his violent be- 
havior to Miss Dee when she entered his 
office this afternoon? There must have been 
a reason, and when we get down to it, we 
shall understand what happened afterward.” 

“Yes,” said Martin. “I guess we shall.” 
Then to Miss Dee: “And you walked right 
in? The door wasn’t locked, you say?” 

“No, but he thought it was," said she; 
“that was evident from what took place. I 
startled him, greatly. He seemed to think 
I had seen some things that were on his desk, 
but I hadn’t. He was gathering them up 
when I came in, and he put them down 
quickly, yet carefully, as if they were fragile. 
The side of his desk hid them, and I know 
only that they were small objects—quite a 
number of them—and that some were in a 
paper bag. Still, I didn’t really see any- 
thing but the top of the bag.” 

This was a slight improvement on the 
story as she had told it to me, but perhaps 
my theory that Drakenfeld’s death was acci- 
dental had tended to refresh her memory. I 
hastened to avail myself of this advantage. 

“In my opinion they were parts, or per- 
haps models, of something on which Draken- 
feld had been working," I said. “For a pur- 
pose not yet clear to us he subsequently 
brought them up here; doubtless he was get- 
ting ready to do that when Miss Dee inter- 
rupted him. The things were of a dangerous 
nature. Drakenfeld, carrying them under his 
left arm—or in his left hand close to his 
breast—stumbled on these stairs, and was 
killed by the resulting explosion." 

Martin nodded slowly. 

“No shooting, you think? Nobody pres- 
ent but himself." 

“That is my view,” said I, trying to speak 
just like a man of brains and experience. 


“Would you mind standing aside a little?” 
said the detective.. “Thank you.” He put 
his finger on the wall. “Now what would 
be your view of that?” 

It was the hole made by the bullet from 
Miss Dee’s revolver. Entering at a sharp 
angle the projectile had left a gouged mark 
very conspicuous and undeniably fresh. 

“You happened to be covering it with your 
Shoulder," Martin remarked, “but Pd no- 
ticed it before." 

I perceived clearly that the devil was in 
this game, and playing a very strong hand. 
The wall was metal-sheathed except for one 
wooden panel, and the bullet had hit it right 
in the middle, having taken a strange jump 
after scarring my belt. Martin could hardly 
have thought me so childish as to have tried 
to conceal the bullet hole with my shoulder; 
it was sure to be found. His intimation had 
been intended merely to convey his general 
estimate of my intelligence, and his convic- 
tion that I was hiding evidence from the 
police. If I should now tell the truth, he 
would doubt my sincerity and despise my 
judgment. Not for an instant would he be- 
lieve that the shot was accidental, but only 
that I was a “mark” in a double sense, hav- 
ing stood up for a target, and then allowed 
myself to be bamboozled by the protestations 
of a pretty woman. 

In effect I should be accusing Miss Dee of 
having tried to murder an officer in the gov- 
ernment's service who, she supposed, was 
holding her in virtual arrest. The revolver 
was undeniably in her possession; let her 
explain how it had happened to go off at a 
moment so opportune. That is what the 
police would say. And I had no explanation 
to offer, unless it could be found in the con- 
tents of the silk bag, which Martin would 
certainly expect to see. I was afraid to take 
a blind chance on this; and, besides, I seemed 
to know what Miss Dee wished me to do. 
This feeling was decisive, and. I withheld my 
evidence. 

Martin was examining the mark on the 
wall, with the eye of an expert. 

“This bullet didn't come from any mod- 
ern, high-powered shell,” he said. *Some- 
body's gat was a rank back number, or I'm 
the more mistaken. Guess we'll have a good 
view, when I’ve dug out this pill.” 

The same idea was very active in my own 
mind, and I proceeded to argue against it 
—like an incompetent lawyer with a bad 
case. 
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*No bullet killed Drakenfeld," said I. 
*We shall have to find out what actually did 
it. I hoped to find some fragments here that 
might correspond with the things which he 
was handling when Miss Dee surprised him. 
'There's nothing of the sort on his desk now; 
he must have taken the stuff away with him. 
Thats why I asked Miss Dee to come up 
here—in the hope that she could identify the 
pieces.” 

“But she says she didn’t see anything,” 
Martin objected, “except the top of a paper 
bag.” 

“Well,” said I desperately, *^where's that 
bag? And he wouldn't have brought it 
empty. Where's the contents?" 

“Tt might have blown up," Martin sug- 
gested. “And then again, somebody might 
have copped it.” I thought his glance rested 
for a moment on my breast. 

This man was too much for me, in the 
present situation. He was certain to get me, 
unless I could break away. I imagined him 
inspired by jealousy of the new brood of in- 
vestigators; I had seen a little of that in 
previous contacts with the police. If he 
could get me into a hole, and put Miss Dee 
in such a position that he could make her ar- 
rest inevitable, he would score a gratifying 
triumph, so I thought. It was necessary to 
shake him off. I was deadly anxious for a 
word in private with Miss Dee, and, besides, 
there was the smoldering volcano in my 
pocket. 

*I must. return to Drakenfeld’s office,” 
said T. “The door is unlocked——” 

“Not now," Martin said, suppressing a 
smile. “I looked out for that. Here's the 
key. Pll drop in on my way down. I 
haven't heard Miss Dee's evidence as yet." 

“Tm afraid it's not of much use,” she said. 
*T've already told all I know." 

“To the captain here," Martin promoted 
me one grade from the lieutenancy I had 
held a year ago. “Sure. But you see we 
. don't know yet whether Uncle Sam will want 
to follow up this case. It may be only a 
murder from private motives, and just a job 
for the common police. And that reminds 
me—I gather from what the captain said, 
that you didn't go direct from Drakenfeld's 
room to the one below; you waited in the 
corridor a few minutes to get over your nerv- 
ousness, and while there you heard the shot." 

*T heard a sound," she said. 

*And how much longer were you there— 
in the hall?" 


*I don’t know. Five or ten minutes.” 

“And nobody came down?” 

“Not all the way. I remember seeing that 
woman, the one who cares for the rooms on 
the sixteenth floor. She was on the stairs, 
almost at the top, and looking down at me; 
but she went back.” 

“Yes; she saw you there,” said Martin. 
“When the shot was fired—according to her 
own story—she was in an office at the end of 
the hall, about under us as we stand. She 
went to the door, and then back to her work. 
It took a matter of two minutes, as I figure 
it, for the idea to get hold of her mind that 
something was wrong. Then she came up 
here, and found. the body. In that two min- 
utes the murderer had got away, naturally. 
She says he wasn't on the top floor. If he 
was hiding on the roof, I’d like to know why, 
and also how he got down eventually. He 
didn't take an elevator; he couldn't have 
gown down by the stairs without being seen 
by you; and, anyhow, he never got to the 
bottom. Where did he go? I guess that's 
going to be a very serious question in this 
affair." 

Some minutes ago the superintendent had 
come down from the roof, passing us with. 
only a nod to Martin, and hurrying away as 
if on urgent affairs. In fact, duty called 
him to all parts of the building at once, for 
it was being searched by the police. 

“You are making out a case against the 
scrubwoman,” I said to Martin. “Is there 
any evidence?" 

“No,” said he; “but if ske did it, we'll get 
her, of course. There'll be the weapon, you 
see; the one that made that hole. It'll be 
hidden somewhere in the top part of this 
building, along with anything she may have 
taken off of Drakenfeld. When those things 
are found, she'll confess. If we don't find 
'em, she's innocent." 

He caught my eye, and gave me a meaning 
glance to which I instantly responded with 
a meaning nod. Neither of them meant 
anything to me; I hadn't time to think about 
it. All I wanted was to break the clinch, 
and my nod did the business. 

“All right,” he said. “TIl be down in a 
few minutes.” 

He saluted Miss Dee who responded with 
a charming ease of manner far beyond my 
imitation. It was she who saved us from 
the error of guilty haste, as we walked into 
the passage—a regular whispering gallery 
with a probable listener at either end. Si- 
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lence would be suspicious; I must find some- 
thing to say that would be safe. 

*T'm afraid you'll be late to dinner," was 
the best I could manage. 

“Thank you”—with the ghost of a smile. 
“Tt will wait till I come." 

“And it won't be cold?” 

*Tt always cools a little, after sunset; es- 
pecially the butter, which makes it nicer, of 
course." ` 

“I see. Your landlady scrimps on the ice." 

“Tt’s a lodging house," she explained. “I 
have a little food in my room; that's what 
I meant." 

Cake and tea, after such an experience; I 
was starved by the mere thought of it. Still, 
she might not like to go alone to a restaurant 
so late; I must persuade her to let me take 
her to dinner at some cheerful place where 
she could have à good time. An alluring 
prospect, for me, and darkened singularly 
little by the shadow of the tragedy in which 
we stood. Recklessness was always my spe- 
cialty, and, besides, I had been an airman, 
in which sport one learns to forget life-and- 
death matters quicker than seems humanly 
possible. I didn't quite forget that some- 
body had been murdered, but I easily ig- 
nored it, and flew away in fancy toward din- 
ner with the most beautiful and interesting 
girl in the world. 

While I was leading up to the invitation, 
however, we entered Drakenfeld's office, and 
the door was shut behind us. Instantly the 
changed countenance of my companion re- 
minded me that we had merely been acting, 
in the hall, and that the bright and pleasant 
scene was over. 

We both glanced round to assure ourselves 
of privacy; I even opened a clothes closet, 
empty except for a piece of wrapping paper 
on the floor, and an egg box with the crossed 
cardboard which had once protected its 
fragile contents. 

“I am your only listener," said I. 
you frightened?" 

“T am shaken to pieces.” Only the thrill 
in her voice gave any sign of it. “I am 
afraid of that detective. He means to ar- 
rest me." 

“I won't let him. You are my witness in 
a government case, and he doesn't dare touch 
you.” 

“How can I ask you to protect me——” 

“T hope it isn’t necessary to ask. You 
were in my company and there was an acci- 


“Are 


dent. 
for it.” 

“You make me ashamed to speak self- 
ishly," she said, *but my position is worse 
than you suppose. Mr. Martin can easily 
find out that I had that pistol; the house- 
keeper knows it." 

“At Seventy-third Street?" 

“Yes; and there are cartridges in my room. 
If the bullet is dug out of the wall———" 

“Tt’ll look rather bad. I shall have to tell 
thé story." 

“But can you tell it? Oh, I mean, of 
course, will it help me? They will say I 
meant to do it. Every one will believe the 
worst possible—that I killed this man, and 
then tried to escape from you.” 

“We must meet this danger,” said I; “fix 
up our own story and be the first to put it 
over. To begin—why did you have that 
revolver, and where did you get it?” 

“Tt was in a trunk—one of my mother’s 
that I have at the house. The revolver had 
belonged to my father, long ago, and my 
mother had kept it after his death; and 
there were a few cartridges, too. It hap- 
pened that I had a very terrifying experi- 
ence while looking for a position. It was 
in a room like this, at the top of a high 
building, quite late in the afternoon. I found 
a man alone, and he tried to detain me in 
his private office. He became excited; be- 
haved as if he were insane." 

*Many of them are," said I, very tense, 
for I was mentally engaged in strangling that 
man. 

“Fortunately I am quite strong,” said she, 
“and quick besides, which was even more 
to the purpose. Mother used to say that I 
was making tennis a career, and wasting my 
life; but, really, I was saving it. However, 
I didn’t wish to do it again, and it was abso- 
lutley necessary to continue looking for 
work. So I thought of that pistol; and the 


I should be a brute to let you suffer 


housekeeper was with me when I got it from 


the trunk, in the cellar. I have a very small 
room, without space for trunks." 

*Tf we are forced to tell this story," said 
I, *it will be dreadfully unpleasant, but at 
least you will win sympathy." 

“None; less than none," said she. “I 
must tell you the truth about myself. I am 
hiding my identity,. because otherwise I 
could not hope to get employmnet. I am 
Anne Dillon’s daughter. Don’t think that 
I am ashamed of my name or of my mother, 
though I don't share her opinions. I’m not a 
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radical of any sort, and I don't hate Eng- 
land. I hate nene of them, not even Ger- 
many; I can't personify a nation, as my 
mother does. I see only a group of men 
holding political power which all of them 
misuse, for their own ambition's sake, and 
for the advantage of the greedy commercial 
interests that support them." 

Not a radical of any sort, you see. I 
devoutly hoped that Martin was still on the 
roof or had gone deaf. What this girl said 
to me didn't matter; I was far past caring 
what she believed; I knew what she was, or 
thought I did, and her misfortunes ached 
in my heart. 

Her mother, widely known as a “feminist” 
and author, had just been sent to prison 
for twenty years under the espionage law, 
as the ostensible result of writings and ad- 
dresses against England, with especial refer- 
ence to Russian affairs. As to these she had 
let some very wild caís out of the bag; her 
knowledge of what was going on seemed 
uncanny, and she wouldn't tell how she got 
it. That was the real reason for the severity 
inher case, as I happened to have heard. 

Anne Dillon's daughter couldn't afford to 
be arrested on any charge, and certainly 
she couldn't shoot a government officer by 
accident, not if the Angel of Chance should 
personally come down to testify in her favor, 
All thought of open dealing in that matter 
was now nonsense. And moreover, though I 
knew of no earthly reason why Anne Dil- 
lon's daughter should have been more likely 
than Miss Dee to shed the blood of Draken- 
feld, she would surely be held for that crime 
if it could plausibly be shown that she pos- 

'sessed the physical means. Something must 
be done to cover the revolver, and the need 
was so immediate that I could not take the 
time for even a decent expression of sym- 
pathy with her in the bitter grief for her 
mother's fate. A dozen words which no 
grammarian could have patched into a sen- 
tence were all I could utter on that theme, 
but she seemed to discover that they were 
sincerely kind. Then I plunged frankly but 
aimlessly into the difficulties of the situation, 
and it was she who provided the first genuine 
idea. 

“Nobody knows that I took the pistol with 
me to-day," she said. “If I could go home 
and put it somewhere, and hide the car- 
tridges, or change them for others with dif- 
ferent bullets——" 

"That's the answer,” said I; “but you 


where that is?” 


mustn’t go there. 
bag?” 

"Yes; but how can you send any one 
without jg 

“Pm going myself.” 

“No; I can't let you do that.” She spoke 
firmly. “You will have to give false testi- 
mony———" 

* Did you kill Drakenfeld? Did you shoot 
a piece out of my belt on purpose? No; 
and I’m merely trying to avoid what will 
amount to testifying that you did. If I’ve 
got to lie, at least I’ll-exercise a choice. I 
won't do it in a way to shield a murderer, and 
hurt an innocent person who was under my 
orders and protection. Now tell me how 
to find your room." 

“Tt’s on the top floor, in the middle.” 

I was too much excited to comprehend 
what this implied, though I vaguely won- 
dered where the window was, and how she 
could manage to dine in such a place. 

“Tt has a skylight.” She seemed to an- 
swer my thought. “The gas is close to the 
door on the left.” | 

Curiously enough she now seemed exhila- 
rated, filled with a wild kind of joy that Made 
her beauty shine. And by this time I was 
well keyed up, living a good deal of life for 
every tick of a watch. 

“You don't mind my going in? It seems 
necessary. Where are the cartridges?” 

They were on a shelf in a wardrobe; she 
made a swift movement, infinitely graceful, 
as if she were taking them down. Not to be 
forgotten, that gesture; I could find the car- 
tridges in the dark. 

She reminded me that I had promised to 
wait for Martin. True enough; and I had 
also promised him something else, with my 
head, but I didn't know what it was. Cer- 
tainly it would be unwise to run away from 


Are your keys in this 


im. 

“T shall have to come back,” said I, “after 
you are clear of this place. Once outside, 
you must take a cab to the Hollis Building, 
on the north side of Union Square. We have 
offices -on the sixth floor. Ask for my chief 
———" and I gave the name. “He won't be 
there, as I happen to know. Say you have 
a message from me, if you encounter any- 
body who seems to amount to anything. 
Wait 2 few minutes, just for an alibi; and 
then ride up to Duncan’s. Do you know 
It was a restaurant quite 
near to where she lived. 

“T have passed the door,” said she. 
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“Will you dine with me there? Or wher- 
ever you please, of course; but it's there we'd 
better meet. In case of delay. call up Dun- 
can’s and have me paged. And whatever 
happens, don’t be distressed; I won’t say 
afraid, because you’re not that sort. What 
I mean is that Pll play this game with you 
to the limit. That’s not only my desire but 
my duty, for I’m on this case, and I’ve got to 
find the right answer. You’re wholly inno- 
cent, and yet very painfully situated, so that 
any accusation against you will more power- 
fully help the guilty.” 

With that I opened the door, so that she 
couldn’t say anything to hold me back. She 
understood the plan; we had no time to 
discuss it. But there was one detail which 
I had overlooked, of such importance that 
she had to speak of it, even in the hall where 
listeners were to be feared. 

“The money for the cab,” she said. “All I 
have is in the bag. And it’s not enough,” she 
added. 

With appropriate secrecy I gave her a bill 
from my pocket, and she tucked it into her 
glove, while we waited for the rapid car 
which took interminable seconds for the 
ascent. Martin did not appear, however. 

Down below, guarding the entrance of the 
building, there were two policemen, one of 
whom I had met on a previous occasion, 
when my conduct had been of a different 
color than at present. This encounter with 
an acquaintance who had reason to think 
well of me should be a help, yet I looked 
for a hard fight to pass Miss Dee through 
the lines. Nothing of the sort; I merely 
mentioned that she was going somewhere at 
my request, and that was enough. The only 
trouble was in hiding my astonishment, for 
the explanation did not dawn on me. 

The officer thought that Miss Dee was a 
government detective, Even Martin him- 
self had been in doubt and afraid of making 
a mistake that would be wounding to his 
vanity. That was why he had issued no 
stringent orders. 

I met him in the sixteenth hall; he was 
coming from Drakenfeld’s office, red-hot. 

“Where’s Miss Dee?” he demanded. “You 
promised me that she should be here.” 

“When did I promise that?” said I. 

“Why, man, I gave you the eye, and you 
agreed.” 

“Oh, that was what you meant. Well, I 
didn’t get it. Sorry. I’ve sent her away 
with a message.” 


Then he plumped the question at me, as 
to whether she was in the service, and I knew 
why she had got away so easily. I didn’t 
dare keep Martin in doubt;. there would be 
too great a crash when he found out who 
Miss Dee really was. I answered simply, 
no. 
“Didn’t you say she was, when you passed 
her out of this building?” 

“Certainly not.” But I knew that I 
should be accused of it on the day of reck- 
oning. 

“The murder lies between those two 
women,” said he; “and you've let one of 
them out without even searching her. We 
haven’t found anything. Where’s the gun? 
I'll bet it’s gone, and you're responsible." 

“PIL stake my reputation on Miss Dee,” 
said I foolishly. 

“You sure have done just that," he re- 
joined; “and you stand to lose. Let me lay 
this case before you for a minute. A doctor 
has seen the body. There's no bullet wound; 
the injuries are superficial, mostly mere 
scratches. The explosion wasn't heavy, 
though it was high-powered stuff that went 
off—a very small quantity. The shock may 
have stopped Drakenfeld’s heart, but more 
likely it was the vapor that killed him. 
There’s no trace of any bomb. The doctor 
thinks the explosive was in a number of lit- 
tle containers made of something like gela- 
tine, that burned in the flash. The shot 
touched off the dynamite, and was meant to 
do it, by somebody who knew what the re- 
sult would be. We can’t stand for mere co- 
incidence, that Drakenfeld just happened to 
be carrying death under his arm when some- 
body held him up. The trick was turned by 
a person having scientific knowledge; and 
where does a crazy old scrubwoman come 
into that?” 

“I think she’s telling the truth,” said I. 
“The bullet hole is the only liar; you'll find it 
had nothing to do with Drakenfeld. I still 
believe he stumbled on the stairs 2 

*Tf that was so, there'd be a burned mark 
on the light-gray paint, but there isn't. The 
bullet hole is telling the truth, but what are 
you doing?" He drew a full breath, and 
faced me squarely. “Now, captain, I hope 
you'll take this as it's meant, for your own 
good. You don't know anything about de- 
tective work; you've had no experience; 
you're only a big, full-blooded kid, not long 
out of college. I know all-about you. You 
were born rich, and you've lived reckless— 
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rough sports, fast cars, airplanes of your 
own; and incidentally you've chased the 
girls. But it hasn't spoiled you yet. Itsa 
damned pity you had that fall out of the sky, 
and queered the balance wheel in your head 
so that you couldn't stick in the aviation 
service. There's where you'd have made 
good. As a detective, however, you're rot- 
ten." 

“Thanks for these kind words,” said I; 
“but where do we go from here?” 

“Go find your chief, no matter where you 
have to look. Take Miss Dee, if you can 
get her. Have you made an appointment?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, there’s one chance in a million 
that she’ll keep it. She may be the finest 
girl in the world; I don’t pretend to judge, 
as yet.” Martin was just in time with that. 
“Take her to see your chief, and don’t let 
her out of your sight till you’ve told all you 
know, and loaded off the responsibility on the 
man higher up. He may not be as crazy as 
yourself, where a pretty girl is concerned; 
and even if he’s worse you won’t be disgraced 
and go to prison for anything that he does. 
But that’s where you’re headed now; for I 
tell you plainly that Miss Dee is in bad, 
and it’s your honor and liberty that you 
risk when you shield her the way you're 
doing. Where do you think she's gone?" 

“To the Hollis Building, with a message." 

“Well,” said he, pressing the button of 
the elevator, *this saves me the trouble of 
going near Union Square. I know where 
Miss Dee is not. And even if I meet her by 
accident, I'll merely tip my lid and go by. 
I don't want any mix-up with Uncle Sam 
on this case, and, besides, I've taken a great 
fancy to yourself. That’s right, though you 
don't believe it. I want to give you every 
chance; it'll be a fine lesson for you. And 
you'll make quite a reputation besides, which 
you won't deserve, for it's mere luck that has 
put the solution of this murder into your 
hands. I hope you'll win out, but for God's 
sake go straight. At your left hand, my son, 
there's a precipice a mile deep." 

The car had risen within earshot, and 
Martin’s tone changed to one of professional 
cordiality. 

“Well, captain,” said he, “I’m on my way. 
Keep in mind those little matters we were 
speaking of, and I'll be much gratified. See 
you again soon.” 

He stepped aboard, and the shaft engulfed 
him, I waited for the next trip of the car, 


in order to give him a chance to get out of 
the way, not because I had anything to de- 
tain me. I begrudged the time, small as it 
was; I wanted to be doing something; it was 
never my way to waste many minutes merely 
thinking. Miss Dee and I were in a mighty 
bad place, and it was up to me to get us 
out. The way was plain: Miss Dee must be 
protected temporarily, and then the Draken- 
feld case must be solved. As to the insides 
of that mystery, I hadn’t a rational idea, but 
when you know for certain that a thing has 
to be done, you generally do it. All I asked 
was the privilege of getting into action. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ANOTHER DRAKENFELD MAKES AN ENTRANCE 
AND AN EXIT. 


I have said that I had no rational idea 
in the Drakenfeld case, nothing which could 
be called a theory, That is true; but I had 
a kind of suspicion hardly deserving of so 
strong a word. It was based on observation 
alone, on my almost unconscious judgment 
of the countenance and bearing of a certain 
person. This was the elevator man who had 
first taken me up, and had afterward taken 
me too far down—into the basement, along 
with Miss Dee and her chance acquaintance. 
Subsequently another person had been in 
charge of the car; and when he came for me, 
after descending with Martin, I asked 
whether the change was usual at that hour. 

Earlier, so he told me. He was the regu- 
lar night man, but had come on a little late 
that evening. And where was the day man— 
the one whom he had relieved? Gone home; 
half an hour ago. Nobody had detained 
him, on account of what had happened up- 
stairs? Oh, no; my informant expressed all 
possible surprise at the idea. The other man 
was very good; more than six years in 
America; apparently beyond suspicion, and, 
besides, he had not left the car. He knew 
nothing at all. 

“You came from the same place on the 
other side,” said I. 

“Yes; both from ” He named a city, 
or perhaps a region, which I had never heard 
of, and can’t remember. I learned, how- 
ever, that the other Greek’s name was Frank, 
a designation singularly unsuited to his 
physiognomy. 

Of course it was possible that Frank had 
revealed to me only his customary aspect, 
but I doubted it. As I recalled his face, it 
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wore a knowing and a cunning look; and he 
was certainly excited. I was persuaded that 
he had dropped the car into the basement not 
from mere inattention but from acute nerv- 
ousness. Here was a clew which Martin had 
certainly overlooked, and I resolved to fol- 
low it up. 

Martin's statement that nobody had gone 
down by the elevator, immediately after 
Drakenfeld's death, was based partly on 
Frank's evidence, probably corroborated by 
the superintendent and other persons in the 
lower hall at the time. .But Frank might 
have traveled up and down in his car, and 
not have been noticed by anybody. If I 
could have spared the time, I would have 
tried to learn where he lived; but my busi- 
ness was too urgent. 'Frank must wait till 
to-morrow. 

My acquaintance on guard duty at the 
door informed me that Martin had gone right 
out, to the station probably. It was my 
opinion, on the contrary, that he was headed 
for Union Square, despite what he had offen- 
sively said in regard to the chance of Miss 
Dee's visiting that region. Certainly I hoped 
that Martin would go there. Miss Dee 
would have left when he arrived, and he 
would merely have the disappointment of 
learning that she had really kept her word. 
Meanwhile I could get to Seventy-third 
Street in a cab. The subway express might 
be somewhat more speedy, but an accidental 
halt in the tube would be fatal; and, be- 
sides, I needed a kind of privacy that I 
might examine the contents of my pockets. 
Curiously enough, by the way, the fire in 
the silk bag seemed to have gone out the 
moment that Martin could no longer eye 
the breast of my coat. 

Looking for a cab I ran upon the first 
piece of luck that had come to me thus far 
—except the original meeting with Angela 
Dee; Heaven pardon for forgetting that. By 
the curb I saw a very expensive and swift 
car, and, beside it, my excellent friend Or- 
lando Pierce, alone. He must have been 
working late in his office, and he was going 
uptown. 

It would have been useless to ask for a 
better man. Pierce was utterly lawless; en- 
tirely devoted to his friends, and not so situ- 
ated that he could safely betray me, even 
if he should wish to do so. I hailed him; 
got the offer of a ride without asking; and 
the permission to sit in the rear part of the 
cat, Serin offense. I told him frankly that 

2AÀP 


I had something to do which F preferred to 
keep to myself, and he cheerfully assented. 
Pierce's whele life consisted of—I might 
almost say depended upon—keeping things 
to himself. 

When we were in motion, I took the silk 
bag from my pocket, and reverently removed 
the contents. Miss Dee had given me per- 
mission, but the act seemed intrusive never- 
theless. There were two handkerchiefs, one 
badly scorched, the other not at al, a note- 
book blackened on one side, a letter that had 
got it worst of all, a vanity box, a bunch 
of keys, and a little purse. Turning the bag 
inside out I found the lining half consumed. 
The burned part must have been uncom- 
monly combustible, perhaps from some 
liquid that had been spilled upon it recently. 
There were plain indications that the blaze 
had started near the bottom, around the hole 
that the discharge of the revolver had made. 
Apparently it had then worked under the 
end of the notebook and up the other side 
which was the chief seat of damage. The 
book had acted as a fireproof partition; 
the letter and the spoiled handkerchief had 
lain to the right, so to speak; the other ar- 
ticles, including the revolver, to the left. A 
single black mark on the unscorched cover 
of the notebook had obviously been made by 
the flash frem the loose-jointed cylinder of 
the weapon at the instant of discharge. 

Here was the end of any chance to argue 
that the fire had preceded the shot, and had 
exploded the cartridge. I doubted that there 
had been heat enough in the hottest spot; 
and I now knew that where the cartridge lay 
there had been’ virtually none. It was the 
flame from the end of the barrel that had 
set the bag afire. Beyond that, in the line 
of causation, I could not go; there was noth- 
ing here that even hinted at an explanation; 
and L proceeded to question the weapon 
itself. 

As I have said, it lacked all modern safety 
devices, but it did have a hammer so shaped 
that it would not readily catch on anything. 
I had thought it might have caught on the 
cover of the notebook, but that was impos- 
sible; and the lining of the bag on the un- 
burned side—the only one possible to con- 
sider—was without rent or seam, perfectly 
smooth. And what was even more convinc- 
ing, the ancient mechanism of the revolver 
had been long estranged from oil; to work it 
as a self-cocker was an athletic exercise, and 
when it had been cocked with the thumb 
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the necessary pull on the trigger was equal 
to at least five times the weight of the 
weapon. I was very familiar with firearms, 
but here was something new to me, in the 
way of hard action. 

-This thing go off by accident? I should 
really like to know how. The hammer fell 
as if it were tired; I doubted that it would 
explode a shell. And there came to me a 
memory picture of Miss Dee ascending the 
steps above me, and holding the bag lightly 
by its cord. Her left hand had held it, raised 
a little, so as to be almost directly in my line 
of vision, as I looked up into her face. She 
had made no sudden movement. I could 
swear that if this rusty pistol had been full- 
cocked and hanging by a looped string 
around the trigger, it would not have been 
discharged by anything which Miss Dee did 
atthat time. Impossible; the force required 
could fairly be called violent, and I knew 
positively that the revolver had lain as if 
cradled in wool when the shot came. 

'The car slowed up, and Pierce spoke with- 
out turning his head: 

“You asked me to stop here.” 

“Ves,” said I. “Thanks.” 

We were just below Washington Square, 
near a little shop that I knew by reputation. 
I restored the bag and revolver to my pock- 
ets, and left Pierce waiting for a couple of 
minutes while I bought a box of cartridges, 
of .38 caliber but of a style that couldn't be 
the same as those in Miss Dee's possession. 
I got in beside Pierce, swore him to secrecy, 
and asked for a little speed—-a request never 
addressed to him in vain. 

We stopped on Seventy-third Street near 
Amsterdam Avenue, and Pierce said he would 
wait. I think he expected me to reappear 
with a pretty girl, and was hopeful of two, 
but nothing was said on that subject. 

When I reached Miss Dee’s house there 
was no one at the windows, or in the hall 
when the key had let me in. I ascended, 
and all the doors were closed; the place was 
silent as if tenantless. Four flights I 
climbed, and came to the middle room, and 
entered, and closed the door. Above me was 
the skylight, partly open, and the stars 
shone through it—just enough to show me 
the outlines of that little room. I knew 
that it was not a miracle of order, nor even 
of neatness save as her own labors with it 
might avail. 

I felt the delicacy and fineness of the life 
she led there, under such hard conditions. 


And there came to me, with sickening re- 
proach, the thought of the luxury that had 
surrounded me from my cradle, of the self- 
indulgence that had strewn my path with 
waste. I knew that I had taken more than 
my share while she was getting less than 
hers; that I had gorged myself with food 
while she was hungry—we together on this 
raft at sea, with fellow castaways that float 
around the sun, alive after the disaster we 
call birth, cut off from any refuge other than 
death, and with a certain stock of necessa- 
ries to be shared among us. 

Why, when I owned two airplanes for my 
pleasure, I used to spend more for gasoline in 
a few days than would support this far more 
precious life on such a scale for a whole 
year. A minor item in my bill, and there 
were others that I didn’t care to think of; 
for the first time in my experience I was 
properly ashamed. 

There must have been a dangerous con- 
tagion in the air. Miss Dee had denied that 
she was any sort of radical, but it seemed 
likely that she had poisoned my mind. 
Doubtless it was my duty to inform against 
her. 

I found the gas, and lighted it; and saw 
a few good books on a tiny stand beneath it. 
Opposite was the wardrobe, not a handsome 
piece nor in the flower of its youth. It was 
well filled with what seemed to be pretty 
dresses whose origin was indicated by parts 
of a frock in process of construction, which 
lay on the narrow bed. 

At the first attempt I touched the enve- 
lope with the cartridges, took it down, 
counted and pocketed the contents, and sub- 
stituted others from the box which I had 
bought. I restored the refilled envelope to 
the shelf, and laid the revolver beside it, 
after cleaning it hastily with a handkerchief, 
taking the empty shell from the cylinder, and 
slipping in a loaded one of the other pattern. 

'Two tenants were audible below me when 
I came out into the hall, but they went into 
their rooms, and I made the whole descent 
unseen. Neighbors across the street were all 
I had to fear, and there was small likeli- 
hood that one of them would notice or re- 
member me. Still, I didn’t loiter on the 
doorsteps by any means, and I kept a sharp 
lookout. That was why I saw Detective 
Martin and his partner called Paddy com- 
ing round the corner from Amsterdam 
Avenue. 

It was a long distance for such immediate 
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recognition—certainly more than five hun- 
dred feet—but the Lord has given me an eye 
like a telescope, a fine asset when J used to 
fly; and I spotted Martin while his hind leg 
was still cut off from view by the edge of 
the apartment hotel in the southeast angle. 
There was no chance in the world that either 
of the men had seen me, or would do so 


while I was covering the short distance to’ 


Columbus Avenue. Numerous wayfarers 
would intervene to shield me, now that I had 
come down to the pavement level. I walked 
around the block to where the car still 
waited, and Pierce carried me to Duncan's. 
He grumbled a little at my desertion of him, 
but on the whole behaved like a good sport. 

Miss Dee had not arrived; it was too early 
to expect her; I had made very quick time. 
At that hour it was unnecessary to engage a 
table; I merely waited on a divan in the 
gaudy entrance hall, filled with eddies of to- 
bacco smoke, and perfumes at fifteen dollars 
a bottle—fifteen and up, as the merchants 
say. 
It was not pleasant to think of Martin and 
his desecrating search, but he was a good, 
clean Irishman with gentlemanly instincts in 
his vitals. It might have been much worse, 
and, at any rate, I couldn't prevent it. The 
great peril I had averted, but there were 
others almost as serious. Martin would cer- 
tainly learn who Miss Dee really was. This 
might not have the least effect upon his own 
opinion of the Drakenfeld affair, but it would 
influence his conduct; he would arrest Miss 
Dee, of course, at the first opportunity. The 
house would be watched, and some time in 
the course of the night a general alarm would 
be sent out unless she had already been 
taken. 

I had no intention of letting her go home; 
I would take her to the house of a lawyer 
who had been my father’s friend, was co- 
trustee with Bullard, but much broader in 
his views, and a good fellow besides. He 
would defend Miss Dee, and probably begin 
by hiding her in his house for a few days. 
This would be a dazzling change from the 
little skylight room, but the guest would 
ernament that mansion, and more than match 
its inmates in both the form and the sub- 
stance of gentility. 

It occurred to me that time was speeding, 
and that possibly I ought to telephone Mr. 
Conniston—the lawyer aforesaid—and- pre- 
pare his mind and Mrs. Conniston's for the 
honor in store for them. Unfortunately I 


had not yet consulted Miss Dee, and it was 
conceivable that she might not consent to 
the arrangement. Minutes passed, and still 
she didn't appear. I began to be haunted by 
a harrowing suggestion emanating from the 
silken and bejeweled panorama before my 
eyes. Miss Dee knew something of, Dun- 
can's; a good deal can be seen through the 
broad doorway. Was it possible that she 
had gone home to dress? She had worn a 
plain blue frock so dark in shade as to be 
almost black, and a very charming hat, as 
it seemed to me; a costume perfect in line, 
and exquisitely becoming; but there were 
few ladies among Duncan's guests who were 
not in evening attire. Miss Dee would have 
been well aware of that. 

I might ring up the house on Seventy- 
third Street, and ask for Miss Dee, but Mar- 
tin would hear of it, and might trace the call. 
'The risk was not worth while; the chances 
were ten thousand to one that she had not 
gone home. 

Could she have got into trouble on the 
way up? How about money? It was my 
impression that I had given her ten dollars; 
that there had been no bills of smaller de- 
nomination in my pocket. The whole sum 
was two hundred dollars; I had drawn it 
from the bank that afternoon, and had spent 
nothing but change, of which I happened to 
have a handful. 

The dire thought came to me that there 
might have been a lone dollar on the outside 
of my roll, and that Miss Dee might not 
have inspected it till she took it from her 
glove to pay for the cab. Anxiously I con- 
sulted the roll which should have been made 
up of nine tens and a hundred. There were 
ten tens, and that was all. I must have given 
Miss Dee a hundred-dollar bill. 

She had no other money; the size of the 
bill might have been an inconvenience, or 
even a source of danger. The nighthawk 
cabman is by no means extinct, and dreadful 
crimes have sprung from less temptation 
than the sight of a hundred dollars. I am 
not easily disturbed by fanciful alarms, but 
these were backed by the solid truth tLat 
something must have happened or Miss Dee 
would long ago have come to Duncan's. She 
could not fail to be aware of my anxiety, and 
as she hadn't relieved it by telephoning, she 
must be so situated that she couldn't. 

I tried to call up our offices in the Hollis 
Building, but nobody was there. The only 
other place where news might possibly ‘be 
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had was the house on Seventy-third Street. 
Duncan himself promised to receive any lady 
who should ask for me, and to see that the 
wire was held in case of a call by telephone. 
No cab being instantly available, 1 walked, 
and reached. Seventy-third Street just in 
time to encounter Martin at the Amsterdam 
Avenue corner. 

“Ah, captain," said he; “it’s easy to guess 
where you’re going, but she isn’t there.” 

“I was looking for you,” said I. “Infor- 
mation came to me that you had gone to 
Miss Dee’s house. What did you do there?” 

“Made a quiet search,” he replied. “No 
rumpus kicked up, and no disturbance of 
property. By the way, it seems she’s Anne 
Dillon’s daughter. No doubt you’ve taken 
that fact into consideration, as affecting your 
own welfare. But I’ll say no more on that 
point; I’ve given you my advice, and you’ve 
turned it down. Of course I found the gat 
where you planted it—the same one you had 
in your hip pocket, downtown. I pulled up 
your coat tails when you weren't noticing, 
and saw the butt of the gun. An old-timer, 
easily identified. I suppose she gave it to 
you, and convinced you of her innocence. 
Very. good." 

He had dropped into a sing-song tone, 
like a child speaking a piece of poetry, and 
now he favored me with the second stanza. 

“I found the cartridges, too, looking just 
as pretty as if they were the real ones. No 
doubt you bought them on your way up- 
town; it's what I'd have done myself, if suffi- 
ciently interested. Now, if I knew what else 
she gave you, besides the gun—the thing that 
had been afire, and is still in your breast 
pocket—I might be in a position to agree 
with your theory of the case. As it is, Ill 
have to go my own way." 

He pulled out his watch with a peculiar 
jerk that confused my attention because T 
didn't know what was coming, and prevented 
me from speaking what was on my tongue. 

“Gee; it's getting late,” said he. ‘I must 
step on the gas. So long. I hope you'll 
come through this affair with honor and 
reputation, and I don't say you won't." 

“Hold on a minute,” said I, “What are 
you going to do?" 

“Turn in my report.” 

“Including all those dreams you've just 
been telling me?” 

*Dreams?" said he, and touched me 
quickly on the breast. “Show me what's 
there." 


: He had me. Why hadn't I got rid of that 
ag? 

“Not now and not here," said T. “Where 
can we meet a little later? Midnight, per- 
haps." 

He was on the point of forcing an issue 
right on the spot, but changed his mind.  . 
“Call me up, at the station, at eleven- 

thirty," said he, *and name the place." 

“All right," said I. We saluted, and he 
walked away. 

What could I do with the brief respite I 
had gained? Take legal advice from Mr. 
Conniston, perhaps; I could think of noth- 
ing better. I was out of my depth, and 
knew it. I couldn't merely throw myself 
on Martin's mercy, and ask him to swallow 
the coincidence of the accidental shot. He 
wouldn't do it. I should simply be remov- 
ing from his mind the last possible doubt 
of Miss Dee's guilt. 

Even with Mr. Conniston I should have 
difficulty in making the truth acceptable, 
but he was a great reader of character, and 
would be easily persuaded if she were pres- 
ent. I hailed a cabby, as my ferryman Vain 
Hope, and saved five seconds by a ride to 
Duncan’s. 

There was no word of any lady, but a man 
had asked for me; and as he wasn’t precisely 
an ornament for the lobby of that fashion- 
able resort he had been sequestered in a little 
office of the management, Duncan having 
taken him for some sort of stool pigeon with 
whom I should wish to speak privately if 
at all. To my astonishment this was Frank, 
the elevator man, still wearing that guilty 
look, and in addition a strip of surgeon’s 
plaster alongside his left eye. His hands 
were similarly decorated. Before I could 
speak he told me that he had been hit by a 
motor car, and patched up in a drug store. 
That was why he hadn’t come earlier. 

“Who told you I was here?" said I, for it 
seemed incredible that this fellow should 
have got his information from Miss Dee. 

He gave me her name at once, however; 
identified her as the lady who was with me in 
his car, and went on to say that she had sent 
him with a message. She couldn’t meet me 
this evening; she would telephone me to- 
morrow and tell me why. Very sorry; but 
she had to go to Brooklyn to see a friend. 

That was the gist of it, in Frank’s bar- 
barous dialect which I could fairly well un- 
derstand, but no human being could write. 
As for the message, it sounded like the voice 
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of Shakespeare speaking through the lips 
of a spiritualistic medium; but if you have 
surveyed the medium before the lights were 
lowered, what else do you expect? Miss Dee 
must have given the address; she might not 
have dared to speak as she had wished; she 
might have failed to make her language com- 
prehensible. Quite possibly Frank was giv- 
ing me his best interpretation of what he had 
heard. : 

Where had Ae seen her? On William 
Street, near the building. He was standing 
at a corner when she came up and spoke to 
him. Had she paid him for delivering the 
message?—a trick question, of course. No; 
she had said that I would pay. She had 
only a hundred-dollar bil and couldnt 
change it. 

This seemed to prove the meeting, and I 
tried in vain to get a clearer report of the 
conversation. Frank enlarged upon the sub- 
ject, but from imagination rather than mem- 
ory. There were, however, a few mangled 
phrases not original with him, and possibly 
Miss Dee's. “To Brooklyn to see a friend,” 
was certainly not hers, though he persisted in 
declaring that it was. 

“You didn't come straight up here,” 
I “Why not?" 

He explained that the lady had taken 
him across Brooklyn Bridge in a taxicab, 
because he lived over there and was in a 
hurry to get home. He had to see a man 
who would be waiting for him; then he would 
come right back to New Vork, so he had told 
the lady, and do her errand with me. She 
didn't have to tell him where Duncan's was, 
he said with pride; he had a íriend who 
worked in the kitchen. And he would have 
been here soon enough, but for his accident. 

His eagerness and voluble particularity as 
to that mishap stamped it as genuine; and 
it was natural besides, for he seemed to be 
one of those men who make bad soldiers be- 
cause they lose the power to take care of 
themselves when under the influence of ex- 
citement. And I suspected that Frank had 
not been calm since the death of Draken- 
feld. 

What to make of the message I did not 
know. Essential parts were obviously miss- 
ing, whether they had never got into Frank's 
head, or had been knocked out of it at the 
time of his i injury. There were — con- 

. tradictions in his story besides. 

*You were loafing on a corner when Miss 

Dee saw you,” said I; “but next minute you 
* 


said 


were in a great hurry to go home and meet a 
friend. How is that?" 

“No loafa there," he protested. “I wanta 
see you but you no come out till I gotta go.” 

What was his business with me? He 
stumbled on his answer, trembled visibly, 
and forgot the English words that he wished 
to use, yet managed to make his meaning 
clear in one disjointed speech not very long. 
This little rascal knew something about 
Drakenfeld, and he had come to sell it, if I 
would pay the price! 

The impudence of his proposal almost 
commanded admiration. He was ignorant as 
a dog, but he must have known that I could 
use the law to make him speak; and what 
was more directly obvious, that I could take 
him by the threat and choke his informa- 
tion out of him. But, as he himself sug- 
gested, if I should get it that way, it might 
not be reliable. 

I couldn’t wait for any legal process, and 
the weakness and somewhat battered condi- 
tion of my adversary made violence or 
threats repugnant. He read this in my face, 
and the answering ecstasy of relief that came 
into his eyes made me feel as if I had prom- 
ised not to hurt him. 

“Tf you tell me the whole truth, and it 
is worth anything at all,” said I, “you'll get 
a hundred dollars." 

It appeared that this was not enough. 
Mr. Drakenfeld had offered him much more 
for his silence, and, besides, he had a partner 
who would kill him if he sold out for too 
little. Any partner of Frank's might very 
probably commit murder, and rather than be 
an accessory to that crime, I met the figure, 
provisionally; drew a check, and sent it out 
to Duncan to be cashed. 

Encouraged by this proceeding, Frank told 
me that he knew where Drakenfeld had been 
living, not at the Hotel Lansing, and under 
another name. He had two rooms in a 
lodging house; Frank had seen them. One 
was fitted up for cooking, and I gathered that 
Drakenfeld had enlarged the facilities in a 
manner regarded as mysterious—his labora- 
tory beyond a doubt. 

That was all I learned before my money 
was brought in; the remainder of the story 
I extracted while we rode in a cab to Mon- 
tague Street on Brooklyn Heights. 'The ad- 
dress had cost me the full two hundred dol- 
lars; Frank demanded it, and won his point 
by mere readiness to waste time in haggling, 
To me time was worth more than money; 
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and, indeed, if the story was true the price 
was very small. There was a fair chance that 
I had found the key of the whole mystery, 
and at the very least I should be in a trading 
position with Martin. I should have some- 
thing to say to him at half past eleven. 

My elation- was mingled with a serious 
though formless disquietude, verging on a 
treason to friendship. Miss Dee had gone 
to Brooklyn; the place where she had set 
Frank down from her cab—near his home— 
was barely five minutes walk from the Mon- 
tague Street house, though in a poor neigh- 
borhood. Was it believable that she had 
known something of Drakenfeld and had 
hidden it from me? 

I asked Frank if he had heard her give 
any instructions to the cabman. Yes; but it 
was only the name of a hotel or apartment 
house, strange to him and mow forgotten. 
Would twenty dollars help him remember? 
He squirmed painfully, but admitted at last 
that he could not deliver the goods. He did 
recall, however, that the cabman had hesi- 
tated and then said: “Oh, yes; that's up 
on the Park Slope." This was worth a thou- 
sand dollars to me, but I paid only ten; and 
freed from all unworthy suspicion, I pro- 
ceeded to dig out and translate the further 
contents of Frank’s mind. 

He had a friend, an iceman, with a route 
on Brooklyn Heights, whom he had some- 
times assisted in making deliveries, thinking 
he might go into that business if he could 
save up the necessary capital. Among the 
customers was Drakenfeld, known as Drake; 
and Frank had frequently taken ice to his 
rooms, in the past three months. When 
Drakenfeld applied for an office in the Wil- 
liam Street building he rode in the other ele- 
vator and did not see Frank; but Frank saw 
him, and subsequently discovered that he 
bore a different name, lived in a different bor- 
ough, and was under suspicion as perhaps an 
undesirable tenant—which proves that there 
was one good investigator in the cab as 
Frank and 1 rode together. 

The two acquaintances met in the elevator 
on the first day after Drakenfeld moved in. 
Naturally the conversation ran to ice, and 
Drakenfeld experienced a chill He bar- 
gained for Frank's silence, but no money had 
been forthcoming, only promises. A pay- 
ment was due this afternoon, and Frank was 
waiting confidently for Drakenfeld to set- 
tle, when news came of his death. Here was 
an asset gone bad in hopeless style. 


The story was of the sert that can be be- 
lieved though told by a liar. A naturalness 
and a fatality were in it, corresponding with 
the mysterious proceedings of the ‘divinity 
that shapes our ends rough," as Hamlet 
should have worded it, “Hew them how we 
will.” And there were certain details of the 
improvised laboratory which were obviously 
veracious, for Frank described it as it looked 
to him who had no notion of the use of any- 
thing he saw. He knew from the maid that 
there was something suspicious about it, and 
about the man himself whose comings and 
goings were extremely irregular. 

“But he paid good, over there,” said 
Frank; “so all right.” 

Sometimes when Drakenfeld was at home 


- his door would be locked against everybody 


for a day or two at a stretch, but when he 
was away anybody could get in. The maid 
kept her pass-keys in a little closet near 
Drakenfeld’s door, to the left. He often had 
callers, mostly women; and though Frank 
had never seen any of these he quoted the 
maid to the effect that all were supposed to 
be rich, and one was very beautiful. The 
rooms were up one flight, in the rear; appar- 
ently in an extension. 

I halted the cab at a little distance, and 
paid the eabby a small fee to see that he 
didn’t run away. The house had once been a 
residence of some pretensions, but it was now 
gone shabby. In the vestibule, with the 
door open behind them, were two women of 
middle age and similar appearance, both 
clothed in the same style of labored and in- 
effectual excellence, like two sisters in the 
dressmaking business. One was obviously 
a departing guest; the other proved to be 
the landlady, Mrs. Mellen. 

I asked for Mr. Drake, and she made no 
comment on the hour. She said she thought 
he had visitors; she would take up my name. 

"It's all right; they expect me," said I, 
and made for the stairs, the landlady fol- 
lowing with mild expostulations. She halted, 
however, at the head of the stairs, and I 
heard a woman call to her in a somewhat 
excited tone, from the hall above. “Mrs. 
Mellen, is that you?" with an urgent request 
that she come up, for some reason which did 
not reach my ears. 

Ten paces brought me to a door with a 
mullioned glass panel, thinly curtained on 
the inside, and showing a faint light. Just as 
I reached it another door opened at my right 
hand, and an old man in a bath robe thrust 
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out a tousled gray head. He looked as if he 
had been called from bed by some alarm, but 
he said nothing to me. 

From Drakenfeld’s rooms, subdued appar- 
ently by: distance, came the sound of a man's 
voice speaking with a slight foreign accent 
and very angrily. A few words were mean- 
ingless for lack of what had gone before; 
then I heard clearly: 

*Don't lie to me, woman! I know why 
you are here. But you shall not get away 
with it." 

'The response went straight to my vitals, 
for it was Miss Dee who spoke, the cool re- 
straint of her tone making the man's violent 
utterance seem trivial. 

“I am here for my own safety, and I shall 
remain. Oblige me by coming no nearer.” 

He would do well to heed that, but he re- 
sponded with what seemed an oath in some 
outlandish tongue, and I heard a sound as of 
a piece of furniture pushed aside. 

There followed a peculiarly heavy and 
crashing shot, as if several weapons were 
discharged at once. Then whoever had been 
hurt fell to the floor, and there came also a 
lighter fall mingled with the tinkle of break- 
ing.glass. At almost the same instant there 
arose an outcry behind me, from the upper 
hall, and I heard the word “Fire!” A draft 
seemed to sweep toward me an odor of 
smoke; and I was aware that the old man 
in the bath robe ran toward the stairs. 

All but the sounds from within the room 
made faint impressions on my consciousness; 
they were memories afterward rather than 
objects of immediate attention. The whole 
time involved in all I have described was 
only a few seconds, but I might long since 
have broken down the door. Instead I had 
fumbled with a key that had been left in the 
lock. It turned properly at last, and I 
passed in. 

There was a vestibule from which I saw, 
between curtains at either side of a broad 
doorway, only a portion of the room be- 
yond—a great mahogany sideboard against 
the left-hand wall, the gilt stems and glitter- 
ing pendants of three old candelabra on its 
top; an efid of a center table, and some dark, 
ponderous chairs. I was so prepared for 
what the room must hold that these harm- 
less things impressed and thrilled me with 
a counterfeit of the expected horror. They 
sprang into unnatural prominence, then van- 
ished, and Miss Dee appeared between the 
curtains, checking herself suddenly at sight 
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of me. She was powerfully agitated but 
without loss of dignity or control. 

“Ah!” she cried, and put out her hand 
to me. “You must have heard: : 

“Yes; I heard him threaten you.” I now 
stood beside her, and could see the whole 
room. A man's body lay on the floor, face 
downward; evidently he had stood near the 
large window in the wall at my right, and 
had fallen outward toward = middle of 
the room.. 

“Was he armed?” 

E don’ t know,” she said. 
he was.’ 

I had knelt beside the body. 

“Where did you get a weapon? 
find one here?” 

“I didn’t have any. Nor he, as far as I 
know. I saw none.” 

“You didn’t shoot him?” 

“No; it was an accident.” 

I looked up at her, not consciously losing 
faith, but merely dazed by the too striking 
falsity to facts. The weapon with which this 
man had been killed was partly hidden, but 
I had seen it almost instantly. There was 
a flat-topped writing table just beyond the 
body, with an end close to' the window. 
From it the man had dragged down in falling 
a metal reading lamp, of unusual size and 
Fragments of electric bulbs were 
strewn about. The lamp's bronze shade, a 
flattened pyramid more than two feet square 
at the base, had not been broken from the 
standard. Its edge had struck the barrel of 
an automatic pistol whose butt alone was 
visible, protruding from under the shade’s 
green-beaded fringe. 

Taking the man by the shoulder, I turned 
him on his back, and the next instant had 
sprung to my feet, and was staring down at 
him. I am not afraid of the dead, no matter 
how they die, but to see an apparition of the 
same man slain a second time in the same 
way, is a shock to the nerves. This was not 
actually the precise image of Drakenfeld’s 
dead body, but I thought it was, at the mo- 
ment. 

Light from the chandelier shone on the 
rigid face frozen in the same expression, 
and on the breast fire-blackened and torn 
with wounds. His coat lay open, the left 
side of it,in rags; his shirt was soaked with 
blood. 

I had taken Miss Dee’s hand, and had 
felt the sudden clasp of her fingers, very cold 
but steady. She spoke quietly: 


“Yes; I think 


Did you 
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*Mr. Drakenfeld's brother. He told me 
so; and one could hardly doubt it. He came 
a few minutes before you; he had been here 
earlier, I don't know at what hour. While 
he was away he had learned of his brother's 
death, and he was greatly excited. The 
situation gave him some excuse—finding me 
here, a stranger—but he went beyond reason, 
accusing me of I don't know what—of trying 
to steal some secret of his brother's. And 
there was a letter which he had written and 
left here, for the other Mr. Drakenfeld; he 
demanded that I give it to him." 

“Ts that it?” A sealed envelope lay on the 
writing table. 

“Yes; I had hidden it under the lamp— 
after he came in, but he did not see me do 
it. His sight was very defective; he wore 
heavy spectacles." They were on the floor, 
broken. 

*What did he do?" I asked. 

*He spoke violently, but kept his distance 
at first. Then he grew more angry, and 
moved toward me. I was on the other side 
of the table. He pushed that chair aside, 
and we faced each other with the table be- 
tween us. He put his hand into the breast 
of his coat; and there was a terrible explo- 
sion, and he fell." 

i pulled the pistol from under the lamp 
shade, and was startled to find it still warm 
'to the touch; then indescribably surprised 
by its condition, when I had drawn it into 
view. It was ripped from end to end, as if 
all the cartridges that could be stuffed into 
its magazine had exploded simultaneously. 

Miss Dee did not see it; she had turned 
toward the door. 

“Tt is strange no one comes,” she said. 
*T have heard voices constantly." 

I had heard them, too, no more than a 
distant babble with an occasional cry. There 
had been no trampling in the halls, no noise 
of gongs from the street, nor of invading 
firemen. And with some small part of my 
mind I had inferred that, if there had really 
been a fire in the house, the lodgers must 
have extinguished it. ; 

“Mr. Drake, Mr. Drake!” a feeble, gen- 
tlemanly voice was calling. I ran to the 
vestibule, and met the pale old man whom 
Į had seen already, checking him before he 
got a fair view into the room. Misinterpret- 
ing my haste, he said: “There’s no danger 
now. Some of our young men have put 
out the fire. It started in a bureau; a re- 
volver seems to have gone off with no pos- 


sible cause. Most extraordinary occurrence. 
It was lying in a drawer and there was no 
one in the room,” : 
*Are you sure of these facts?" said I. 
“Certainly. I’ve just been looking at the 
revolver. It was loaded with five cartridges, 
and so far as I can make out they all went 
off at once. I never heard of such a thing. 
And, by the way, was there not some slight 
disturbance here? I’m far from a trouble 
maker, and, in fact, our landlady is hardly 
in a state to be addressed on such a topic; 
but I heard—persons quarreling, and then 
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“A man has shot himself," said I; “acci- 
dentally, with his own pistol. ~I am a govern- 
ment oíficer ” it choked me more than 
usual. “I shall take charge of this mat- 
ter; and Pll be obliged if you won't raise any 
alarm as yet." 


“Ts the man dead?" he asked. “Is it Mr. 
Drake?" 

*His brother, we believe. Have you ever 
seen him?" 


"Yes, several times; some months ago, 
however. He used to come here often, but 
I heard he had gone to Russia. I had no ac- 
quaintance with either of the gentlemen." 

“I led him to the curtained doorway, and 
he stood for a few moments on the threshold, 
showing no agitation but looking fixedly and 
sadly at the dead, doubtless with such 
thoughts as might come to an aged man in 
the presence of the messenger who will call 
so soon for him. He raised his eyes at last 
to Miss Dee, and viewed her without recog-. 
nition, as I observed, but with a strange, 
wistful smile. He stood with death, and 
looked across a misty desert of the years 
toward youth and beauty, once his dear com- 
panions. Miss Dee neither moved nor spoke; 
she merely looked at him kindly. He bowed 
his gray head, and then looked up at me. 

“Tt is my neighbor’s brother," he said, 
adding: “The young lady is perhaps asso- 
ciated with you.” 

“We are together in this case,” said I. 

“Oh,” said he vaguely; and turned toward 
his own room, which was in the main part of 
the house, its window looking out along 
Drakenfeld’s wall. = 

“Can it be true,” Miss Dee whispered— 
“what he said of that revolver?” 

“T think so.” 

“What does it mean?” 

“It means,” said I, “that Henry Draken- 
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feld had solved one of the world's great life- 
and-death problems." 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MESSENGER OF PEACE. 


It has been several times mentioned, and 
abundantly proved, that I am a very poor 
investigator; but when facts become suffi- 
ciently pointed and insistent they will begin 
to drill their way into the solid ivory of my 
intellect. It had become impossible for me 
to escape the knowledge that the strange 
series of explosions which had cost two 
lives, and lacked only one little inch of get- 


ting a third, setting a house on fire besides, 


and burdening many minds, must all have 
had a single cause: 

I took from my pocket the cartridge shell 
which I had removed from Angela’s re- 
volver; and I was not surprised to find the 
rim perfectly smooth. The hammer had 
never fallen on it; some other force more 
subtle had effectéd the detonation. We ex- 
amined it together, and I told her what was 
implied. ' I learned that in her total ignor- 
ance of firearms she had twirled the cylinder, 
after pushing in the cartridge through the 
groove at the side, so that the bullet would 
go out through the barrel. She had not 
known that when the weapon was cocked the 
shell would move to the right, and the ham- 
mer descend on a vacant chamber. Except 
for this childish error the result of the dis- 
charge would, of course, have been entirely 
different, and must have been obvious on a 
single glance at the weapon. 

“The thing that has done this is a detonat- 
ing ray," said I; “and its source is in this 
room." 

“The lamp," said she. 

I took it by the stem, a metal tube more 
than an inch in diameter at the slenderest 
point, and held it upside down. It weighed 
something like forty pounds.  Drakenfeld 
could be sure that no maid would ever exert 
herself to move it; and the shade came low 
to hide any mysteries in its upper part. 

Certainly there was something under the 
shade that was no usual part of a lamp's 
design. The flaring, hollow base held mys- 
teries also. It was half filled with mechan- 
ism, obscurely visible in the inverted posi- 
tion, through a glass plate set in with ex- 
quisite workmanship, and so strong that the 
fall had not broken it. An insulated wire 
ran through the plate, and took power from 


an ordinary connection with a fixture beside 
the window. There was a good length of 
wire, so that the lamp could be moved freely 
by any one who cared to exert the strength. 

The apparatus under the shade was in 
the form of a tube that seemed to be a lead 
alloy, set horizontally, but capable of deli- 
cate adjustment for direction; and along its 
top there ran a longer and more slender 
tube—a telescope for sighting. How this 
could be used I failed to understand till I 
discovered that the shade was set in springs 
—of Drakenfeld’s contrivance—and could be 
lifted off by one who knew the trick. Re- 
moving it, and setting the lamp upright, I 
looked through the slender tube and saw the 
crossed threads used in sighting. 

Back of the lead cylinder, and connected 
with one of the sockets of the lamp, was 
the wreckage of a part of the apparatus that 
had been mostly a delicate structure of glass. 
Though perfectly ignorant of the subject, I 
guessed rightly that this had been the pro- 
jector or mechanism for throwing the energy 
out as a single beam—obviously a prime es- 
sential of any machine designed to throw a 
detonating ray. The object is to explode 
your enemies’ ammunition, and not your own 
as well. 

If there had been any doubt remaining 
in my mind as to the purpose of the whole 
contrivance, it would have been dispelled 
by the discovery that on the side of the 
larger tube was beautifully engraved, “The 
Peacemaker.” Drakenfeld was an idealist 
and friend of man, it seemed, and perhaps 
not precisely an enthusiast as to the League 
of Nations. He had meant to take a short 
cut to peace by blowing up all the military 
high explosives in the world; and at least he 
could have made a very startling demonstra- 
tion. 

While making these investigations very 
hastily, I had heard Angela’s story. No one 
came to disturb us. Only one person besides 
ourselves knew what had happened in those 
rooms, and the venerable gentleman had 
gone to bed. The landlady, I subsequently 
learned, was in mild hysteria, tended by 
such of the women lodgers as were behind 
with the rent. The men were in the room 
where the fire had been, discussing its mys- 
terious origin, and drinking beerless beer to 
the health of the local fire department, them- 
selves. 

We had a dead man for our companion, 
but that must be endured. We must’ know 
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the facts before we summoned help. Miss 
Dee told me what only a natural dolt could 
have failed to guess, that Frank, the elevat- 
ing Greek, had raised his first stake of the 
evening by selling to her the same informa- 
tion which he had subsequently sold to me. 
He had accepted from her my hundred-dol- 
lar bill, and as she was left penniless by the 
transaction he had kindly lent her three dol- 
lars for a cab, in which he himself rode to his 
appointment with the iceman. 

Recognizing the importance of the infor- 
mation Angela had come straight to Mon- 
tague Street. She had learned from Frank 
that Drakenfeld received many visits from 
women; at the house she had boldly asked 
for “Mr. Drake,” and had been permitted to 
go up unattended. She had let herself into 
the rooms with the maid's keys, and had 
determined to stay on guard till I should 
come, in response to her message sent by 
Frank—much of which the wily Greek had 
of course suppressed. 

Angela's dinner had consisted of a sand- 
wich purchased with her last fifteen cents. 
The cabman took all the rest. That was 
why she had not tried to telephone to Dun- 
can’s from that house: the instrument was a 
slot machine, and she had not a nickel. 

By this I was once more reminded of my 
promise to Detective Martin. It was far 
past the hour appointed, but he might be 
waiting. I told Angela of this necessity, 
and asked if she would prefer to go with me 
to the telephone rather than remain in that 
room. 

“I should prefer to go with you, of course,” 
said she, very sweetly, “but I will stay. We 
should not leave him here alone.” 

Martin was still at the Old Slip Station, 
though he had long since abandoned hope of 
hearing from me. He could conceal his sur- 
prise at the sound of my voice, but I shook 
his placidity very soon, with considerable 
satisfaction. 

“Pm in the house where Drakenfeld 
lived,” said I, and gave the address. ‘Come 
over here, and Ill tell you the whole insides 
of the case.” And I let that sink in. “Miss 
Dee is with me, and will be glad to see you. 
Between us we’ve worked it all out.” I gave 
him a few seconds to digest that. ‘Miss 
Dee found Drakenfeld’s brother here, the 
one that went to Russia. He's dead, I’m 
sorry to say. Yes; he was shot. Miss Dee 
was present, and she tells me it was an acci- 
dent.” 


“What!” Martin roared. 

“Yes,” said I. “Come right over.” 

“T sure will,” said he. 

He did, and was convinced; and bilis 
like the good fellow that he is. His experi- 
ence and capacity sufficed to clear up the 
remaining points in the case, the most per- 
plexing of which had altogether escaped my 
attention. 

I knew, of course, that the top of the 
Waldo Building on William Street, across the 
river, would be visible by daylight from the 
window where the lamp had stood. That 
was the reason why he had chosen the loca- 
tion for an office—on the top floor by pref- 
erence. It gave him a chance to make long- 
distance tests with his ray. His plan was to 
put small quantities of high explosives in 
thin-walled spheres which would leave no 
trace beyond a little blackening of a sur- 
face on which they should be detonated. He 
could conceal them on the roof of the Waldo 
Building, just before leaving. Then, at night, 
he could turn on his cru and, though he 
might not be able to observe the results, 
even with his telescope, he could satisfy him- 
self in regard to them next day. The small 
explosions on the roof of that tall building 
at night would never attract attention. 

He would doubtless aim the detonator by 
daylight. It could do no harm while the 
current was not turned on. His nocturnal 
experiments would entail little risk of blow- 
ing anything up. Whatever the effective cir- 
cle of influence might be at that distance, he 
would so adjust the instrument that only 
the lower rim of that circle would touch 
the roof of the building. The remaining 
power would be dissipated in the sky. 

On the day of his death he had pointed 
the detonator before leaving the Montague 
Street rooms,.but the power was not turned 
on, of course. A veteran experimenter of 
such skill would never have made that mis- 
take. ‘How was it done? By the brother, 
beyond question; not intentionally, for he 
knew no more of the lamp's secrets than the 
maid. When Jacob Drakenfeld had left 
America for Russia the invention was an 
apparent failure. A month later there was 
a different story to tell, and an inkling of it 
got through by secret channels to Moscow 
where Jacob was; and he returned with all 
speed to the United States. Henry aimed to 
abolish war; Jacob wanted to make soviet 
Russia invincible. 

The bolshevik brother reached New York 
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unheralded, on the day when these things 
came to pass. Tt was afternoon; he went at 
once to Montague Street, knowing nothing 
of the office in New York. He waited; 
Henry did not come, and it seemed likely 
that he might go first to the Hotel Lansing, 
perhaps pass the night there. Jacob decided 


to leave a letter, and then go to the hotel.- 


Because of his failing eyes—he was really 
half blind— Jacob could not see to write even 
at a western window. He tried to turn on 
one of the light bulbs in the desk lamp, and 
started the detonator by some freak of 
chance. A half blind man was the one to do 
it, by long continued soft fumbling under 
the shade, in the course of which he pulled 
every cord that was there. The ray pro- 
duced neither audible nor visible effect, and 
he was unaware ef what he had done. He 
kept on fumbling, got a light at last, and 
wrote the long missive which Miss Dee sub- 
sequently found. Then he went to the Hotel 
Lansing where, some hours later, he learned 
of his brother’s death. He hurried back to 
Montague Street, desperate, for the secret 
of the invention must be there and he must 
have it first. 

Meanwhile, at a few minutes past six, 
when Henry Drakenfeld, laden with his ex- 
plosive spheres, started for the roof of the 
Waldo Building the detonating ray was in 
operation; and when he reached a certain 
point on the last stairs the explosion took 
place, and he was killed. At exactly the 
same elevation, a short while later, the car- 
tridge exploded in Miss Dee's revolver from 
the same cause. 

So much was clear enough. But the cur- 
rent had remained on, for the whole eve- 
ning. When Miss Dee moved the lamp in 
hiding Jacob’s letter under it, she directed 
the ray diagonally upward through the house, 
and set off the revolver in the bureau drawer 
in a room on the next floor at the front: 
And a minute later, when Jacob Drakenfeld 
advanced menacingly toward the girl, and 
tried to draw a pistol with which to intimi- 
date her, the detonating wave struck the 
weapon, and its owner fell dead. 

This being: true, how did it happen that 
Martin’s squad, all armed, ascended to the 
Waldo Building’s roof without mishap? That 
riddle did not even occur to my simple mind. 


Jacob Drakenfeld must have moved the lamp 
when he put out the light after finishing 
his letter, or more probably just before leav- 
ing the room. The change in direction was 
perhaps very small, barely causing the ray 
to miss the roof. 

Drakenfeld’s method of projecting it in 
a straight line remains a complete mystery. 
It is known that he employed parabolic mir- 
rors made of double glass—like a thermos 
bottle; but nothing which the experts have 
been able to construct has even promised 
to be effective. The present theory is that 
the action depends on a gas imprisoned be- 
tween the two layers of glass. As to the na- 
ture of that gas, they are in total ignorance. 
There was apparatus in Drakenfeld’s labora- 
tory which could be used for generating 
gases of various kinds, but there were no 
chemicals from which to make anything of 
value in this line. That was why Draken- 
feld seemed to use so little caution in guard- 
ing his discovery. As long as certain sub- 
stances were never in the laboratory except 
when he was there, he rested secure. No- 
body could steal his idea—which means that 
he felt certain that nobody could analyze the 
gas, for, of course, he left some of it in his 
projector when he was absent. 

I have said that this is my best informa- 
tion, but there is a possibility, encouraging 
to all true patriots, that my informants are 
lying to me in the interests of the public 
welfare, and that the secret now reposes 
where it will do the most good. As evi- 
dence of this cheerful view, I seem to be the 
beneficigry of mysterious favor, as if I had 
served my country in a way that can't be 
mentioned even in a whisper. For example, 
when I told Mr. Bullard that I hoped to 
marry the daughter of Anne Dillon, he nearly 
had apoplexy; but before a month had 
passed, and without the slightest, fürther 
effort on my part, the lady who will do me 
the honor to become my mother-in-law was 
pardoned and released. Moreover, her lit- 
tle estate which had been so tied up in the 
course of her ineffectual defense that the 
daughter nearly starved, disentangled itself 
as if by magic at the merest touch of my 
legal wand. 

If these are evidences of anybody's grati- 
tude to me, they are ample. I ask no more. 


Look for “Detached Duty," a complete novel of the Alaskan eil fields, by Frank 


Richardson Pierce, in the next number. 


The Luckiest Punch 


By Clarence L. Cullen 
Author of “Bread Upon the Waters,” ‘Butch and the Great Bernice,” Etc. 


A deaf-and-dumb prize fighter! It made Dennis Delaney shake his head in disbelief merely 
to hear the suggestion. But wait till you read about the wallops of this wordless wonder 


OU know how you feel when some- 

body who’s got into the room without 

your being aware of it gives you a 

sharp tap on the shoulder from be- 

hind. Especially if, at the instant you're 

staked to this shoulder tap by the unknown 

party back of your chair, you’re as sour on 
life as a slide trombonist with a split lip. 

Sour, that forenoon, was the middle moni- 
ker of yours-for-the-money, Dennis Delaney, 
the present prattler. I was just off the train 
from Cleveland, where, a couple of nights 
before, the gaudiest lightweight in my garage, 
a boy unlicked up to then, had in six horrible 
rounds -been smeared all over the State of 
Ohio and several of the GreateLakes by a 
grinny ganoop with practically no forehead 
at all who previously had been performing 
like a cheese of the very first cream and who 
had been carefully picked by me as a push- 
over for my lad. 

Get me, then, when, huddled deep in the 
pivot chair in the cubby-hole office of my up- 
town training dump in New York, bent over 
my desk with my elbows on it and my sore 
bean supported by my two hands, and with 
the little lump of mayonnaise that I call my 
mind still murdering me with its jeering mem- 
ory of the swatting my snappiest kid had 
just stood for in Cleveland—get me when, 
with that kind of a hangover, I felt this sud- 
den finger dig poked at the back of my left 


shoulder by somebody that had kitty-hoofed 


into the office without my knowing anything 
about it. 

I suppose I didn't jump any higher, nor 
make any more noise to go with the jump, 
than a twelve-foot alligator, lying at the 
bottom of its caged pool in Florida, that I 
once saw stirred into action by a pole in the 
hands of the man that owned it. My head 
didn't exactly hit the office ceiling nor did 
the bleat I gave entirely smother the roar 
of the mufflerless Henrys passing by outside 


in low gear or something. All I’m trying to 
do is to convey the idea that this wasn't what 
you'd call a salubrious moment for anybody 
whomsoever to slip me a tap on the shoulder 
or on any other part of me. 

The young man who'd done it looked 
slightly surprised, yet far from stampeded, 
by my way of taking his tap. I mean to say 
that while his smile seemed a little strained 
over my conduct, still it stuck; it did not rub 
off. His bright pair of pleasant-gleaming 
brown lamps blinked a bit, as if blown upon 
by a strong wind; yet they kept their char- 
acter of standing lights belonging to him and 
he bent them upon me steadily, if with in- 
creasing inquiringness, as time went on. 

*Say, you, nix on that startle stuff!" T 
bellered at him in my „polished way. It 
wasn't my usual way of greeting a stranger; 
but you’re to remember that on this occasion, 
along of that Cleveland lose-out, I was being 
gnawed upon by neuritis of the pocket nerve. 

The young fellow, his agreeable grin still 
working, shook his head with a shake that 
said “No savvy.” This puzzled and peeved 
me, for if he wasn’t an American by his looks 
then I knew all the available dope would 
make me an Armenian, 

“Don’t you know any better than to gam- 
ble on getting gunned—gumshoeing into a 
man’s place like this, in these days when 
the stick-up Sams are shimmying with Death 
for a mere suit case stuffed with century 
notes, and clawing at a man’s coat when his 
back is turned: don’t you know any better 
than that, dummy?” I bawled at this silent 
invader of my lose-out gloom. 

It wasn't till Pd let slip that word 
“dummy” that I noticed something, to wit: 
that the young fellow, instead of looking into 
my eyes, as us more lucky ones naturally 
look into the eyes of the man who's giving 
us our number, was watching my mouth, 
Not only that, but I saw the flush that 
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promptly overspread his face when I turned 
loose that dummy" crack. It wasn't meant 
for a crack, of course, and it wouldn't have 
been one if he had been like you and me; 
but it had been tossed from my chops, and 
it, therefore, was too late, when, atop of that 
swift flush, he pointed to his ears and again 
shook his head pleasantly. He had been 
reading my lips. He had not heard my 
“dummy,” but he had seen it. 

One time in Washington, a good many 
years ago, I was standing at a street corner 
with a friend and his wife, waiting to board 
a car. A young man with big staring eyes 
and a sort of fixed smile, standing close to 
us three, seemed to my friend to be trying 
his best to make goo-goo eyes at his wife. 
So my friend strolled over to this young man 
with the staring eyes and, without saying a 
word, slapped the starer with both hands on 
the man’s two cheeks. They were pretty 
hard slaps, too, considering that my friend 
was a former prize fighter. The taker of this 
brace of heavy slaps, with the burning brand 
of the big fingers on his cheeks, still stared. 
But his stare had no direction; it was just a 
poor empty gaze. “I am blind," said the 
Starer, in a low tone, and that was all he 
said; and his attendant, who had gone into 
the drug store at the corner to get something 
for the blind man, came along then and took 
possession of the poor starer. My friend, a 
Strong and. big-hearted man who I suppose 
- had never cried since putting on long pants, 
fell to blubbering. I had to tuck him into a 
taxi and take him home, and he had two 
years of as nice a little case of nervous pros- 
tration as ever you saw in your life. He's 
a middle-aged man now, but to this hour 
those two slaps that he handed the blind 
man hurt him around the heart in the middle 
of the night. 

Well, somehow I thought of this when I 
saw that my flushing visitor, taking that 
“dummy” from my fool lips, was deaf. It 
wasn't so bad, of course, as that slapping 
job; yet I’d have given quite a few pfennigs 
or something if somehow I’d been enabled to 
reabsorb that word into my system. 

But he let me down light, with a decency 
that grabbed a hold of me at once, by scrib- 
bling something with a pencil on a little pad 
that he took from his pocket and handing 
the slip to me. The slip carried these words: 
*Mr. Delaney, I want you to manage me and 
to get me a fight as soon as you can." 

Put yourself in my brogans at that mo- 


N 


ment and look the thing over. Fight. Deaf- 
and-dumb man wanted a fight. Wanted me 
to manage him and to get him a fight. Deaf- 
and-dumb man that I'd never seen before, 
nor, so far as I could recall just then, ever 
even heard of. 

Say, the wallop wouldn't have stunned me 
half so much if William Jennings Bryan had 
strolled into my office and said to me in a 
thirsty, casual sort of a tone: “Dinny, I’ve 
been off the stuff so long that my shoes are 
crackin’ and I posi-tive-ly require to be- 
come soused at once; so send out and get 
me ten or fifteen dozen Martini cocktails 
right away, will you—and have your mes- 
senger insist to the barkeep that I^ want 
maraschino cherries in half of 'em and olives 
in the rest." : 

So, before it occurred to me that I was 
expected to write something by way of reply 
on this deaf young man's pad, I gave him 
the north and south. The once-over thing 
has got to be a sort of eagle-eyed game with 
a picker of boxers, seeing that there are times 
when he's forced to size 'em when they've got 
their duds on. But it didn't take a picker 
to see that this fellow, barring his deafness, 
was or would be a fighter. If you've any 
eye at all for 'em you can't mistake the swing 
of their shoulders, the hang of their arms 
and hands, the slip of the upper trunk where 
it is fixed to the waist, the lay of the lower 
body where it is attached to the legs, the 
modeling of the flanks and thighs and such 
like; you can get those points even if your 
man is swaddled in a buffalo blanket. And 
if, in addition to being right in these re- 
spects, he's got the fighter's face—you might 
as well ask me to describe the flavor of an 
orange or the smell of a rose as to expect me 
to tell you just what the real fighter's face 
is like—then if you're a manager of mittists 
you know that you'd better get him to sign 
on the dotted line before somebody else grabs 
him. i 
This fellow, a welter, as, of course, I saw 
at once, had the look of a real one. He had 
the points that shine through any amount of 
clothes. And the uncovered part of him, his 
chart, conveyed the rest of it—a certain lay 
of the cheeks on the bones, a slight upthrust 
of the chin with the head held at rest, a bend 
of the brows toward one another, a quiet, 
steady, watchful gleam in the eye: but here 
I am, like a yap, trying to picture the sure- 
fire fighting face just half a minute after 
saying it can't be described! This fellow 
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with the useless ears had the right kind of 
a ring face, which isn't saying, either, that 
he wasn't better looking for just the ordinary 
purposes of life than there was any call for 
him to be. He wore a noiseless, non-skid 
suit ‘of clothes built by a know-how builder, 
his coal-black hair was slicked straight back 
from the front roots, and there was such a 
general look about him as of a youngster of 
twenty-three or so who must have taken 
most of the jumps at a good education fac- 
tory somewhere that it hurt to think how 
he had been cheated of the use of his voice 
and his ears. 

Hurt, of course. But—— That, it 
seemed, would about let me out—being hurt 
about it. A box fighter who'd never be able 
to hear a referee's opening instructions or 
the command to “Break!” let alone the clang 
of the gong? A ringman that I, as his man- 
ager, would have to write a letter to from 
my ringside seat whenever I wanted to tell 
him to play for the other fighter's pantry 
or to warn him in his corner to keep a wick 
burning for the other fellow's corkscrew left? 
I couldn't see it. I'd have writer's cramp 
and get nowhere at that. I'd seen a dummy 
get away with it as a big-league pitcher—get 
away with it all the better for not being able 
to hear, when he blew, the mob's roar to 
“Take him out!" But a box fighter is dif- 
ferent. 

But there he stood, still smiling and with 
the question in his eyes, waiting for me to 
scratch Yes or No to that question on his 
pad. Well, I shine more as a monologist 
than as a scratchist. When it comes to 
writing, I’m the original Alibi Abe; here in 
the home burg I bully Jim Mulroon, who 
helps me manage my string, into scratching 
my business letters, and when I’m on the 
road with my battlers I dictate my letters 
to my wife to the typewriter girl with the 
oh-you shirtwaist in the hotel lobby and then 
explain when I get back to the wife, who 
doesn’t believe it, that the girl I did the 
dictating to was cross-eyed and had a hare 
lip. 

So, being pocketed that way, I was just 
about to grab the deaf lad’s pad and pencil 
and scrawl, “Sorry, kid, but nothing doing,” 
or something like that on it, when Jim Mul- 
roon, my right mitt at this fight-managing 
game, breezed into the office from my down- 
town training plant. , 

You know Jim. Jim’s wireless is work- 
ing all the time. 


He grabs the meaning of 


a dead-new situatien with the same speed he 
used to show when, ten years ago, he was the 
fastest middleweight out on the slope. Jim 
caught this upstanding slick-haired young- 
ster's eye before he caught mine. Maybe he 
saw the pad and pencil, too. Anyhow, I 
could see tbat Jim instantly was jerry. 

"Wants me to manage him and to get 
him a fight right away, Jim," said I, turning 
my face away from the youngster this time 
so he couldn't read my lips. 

“Does, hey?" grunted Jim. “Well, your 
ua still holds, don’t it? You’ve got some- 

ing.” 

I stared at Jim. What was he handing me 
—a fighter who was deaf and dumb, and I'd 
“got something." 

“I believe I know who this boy is," Jim, 
reaching out and taking the lad's pencil and 
pad, mumbled to me. “If I’m right there's 
a spot for him in your shed. I'll tell you 
how and why later." 

Jim, scratching swiftly on the pad, asked 
the voiceless boy for his name. The lad 
wrote it down and handed the slip to Jim: 
Jack Fleming was the name. 

“Thought so,” said Jim, grinning at me as 
he read the name. "And," he went on, his 
grin deepening, “you were just about to give 
him the gate when I came along. Boss, 
you're getting old," and he handed me the 
slip with the deaf lad's name on it. 

Jack Fleming: the name, slowly percolat- 
ing into the old bean, sifted back to me. 
Then I remembered that I had, after all, 
heard of a dummy fighter, though I'd never 
seen one. 

"Isn't he this here cozy-corner, parlor-so- 
cial, deaf-and-dumb amateur welter that's 
been mopping up all the amateurs in his class 
over in New Jersey this last year or so?" I 
asked Jim. You'll be gathering from this 
that I ain't crazy over amateur mitteurs, and 
that's the correct gather. But an amateur, 
no matter how highly praised and plugged 
for in amateur circles, who had neither voice 
nor hearing! FI couldn't make Jim's angle 
at all. But, since he'd told me he'd explain 
later, I was willing to become a piece of the 
office furniture while Jim went through with 
it, especially as there'd be writing to do. 

I was looking over Jim’s shoulder when he 
took the pad and scribbled again. ‘Care to 
put ’em on with me? My name’s Mulroon,” 
was what Jim wrote. The lad read it, and 
this time his smile spread halfway across his 
chops. The name Mulroon meant some- 
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thing to him. He and Jim gripped mitts. 
Jim showed him into a dressimg room where 
there were trunks and gym shoes, and him- 
self stripped to give this amateur a try-out. 
So I didn't have a chance to take Jim aside, 
as I wanted to, and ask him what he meant 
by trying to wish an amateur dummy on me, 
for just then some bird that I had a business 
date with came in. This business visitor 
had just gone out, five minutes later, when 
from my office I heard a queer ‘‘Plip-plop!” 
followed by a bump out in the gymnasium. 
“Jim has handed that kid the old one-two,” 
said I to myself, and 1 went out to the gym 
to see how fast the youngster could pick 
himself up from the boards. 

But it was Jim who, laughing a laugh that 
was really meant, was picking himself up. 

*Soaked me, boss—did you hear it?" said 
Jim, lining up in front of the lad again. 
“And, say," Jim added to that, “watch the 
way the pup uses that left, will you? It's 
a cobra!" 

Jim, though eight years out of the ring, 
kept himself in trim, and for four or five 
rounds, all that were ever needed to try out 
a candidate, he still was as fast as light. Pd 
seen him put perhaps five hundred men 
through their paces and none of them had 
come anywhere near flooring him. 1t aston- 
ished me that this dumb amateur lad had 
been able to do that to Jim. But when they 
crashed together for this final round nothing 
that either of them pulled would have sur- 
prised me. Jim, for all that cheero laugh of 
his on getting up after being knocked down, 
wasn't going to be showed up that way again 
by any candidate, especially an amateur, no 
matter how good, right in front of his boss? 
eyes. "The deaf lad, for his part, saw at once 
that Jim was going to make that final try- 
out round a blazing session and he was taut; 
tuned up, and ready. It was the hottest fin- 
ish to a work-out séance ever pulled in my 
gym or anybody else's. Jim tried, with all 


his inside stuff, to send over something— 


anything—that would put that deaf boy 
down in order to even up that part of it. 
But it was no go. The lad, just as deter- 
mined not'to take a floor squat. resisted Jim’s 
tries like a high-jumping tarpon fighting the 
hook. The youngster, classed as an amateur 
for his own reasons, boxed like a ring-sea- 
soned professional. They were both smeared 
quite a bit when Jim, pulling off his gloves, 
fane at me through the red streaks on his 
ace. 


“Speed to burn," Jim, turning his face 
from the candidate's, said to me. “Got every- 
thing. Ain't much I could teach him. Bag 
of gravel in each mitt, if it's punch you're 
inquiring about. Get his handwriting to a 
contract, boss. He'll ornament your barn.” 

I threw an arm around Jim's shoulders 
and dragged him off into a corner so this 
deaf boy wouldn't be able to watch my lips. 

“Look a-here, you bone dome,” said I to 
Jim, “are you trying to ditch me by loading 
me up with dead ones? This afflicted kid's 
stuff may look all right in a gym—TI ain't 
denying he kept you busy—but where would 
it get him in a ring? His record in the 
amateur ring doesn't make a dent in me; it 
wouldn't dent me up any if he'd kayo'd every 
amateur in New Jersey from Hoboken to 
Cape May. D’ye suppose any professional 
mug we'd match him against would have 
any sympathy for his affliction? Ye-eh he 
would—in his coffin! The mug would grab 
his percentage, meaning this deaf-and-dumb 
lad's infirmity, like a razor-back rooting up 
peanuts. Forget it, Jim. You want to shuck 
some of these romantic ideas you picked 
up when you were boxing for the movies in 
California. A deaf-and-dumb professional 
prize fighter who could clean a man of his 
class that could talk and hear in a regular 
ring hasn't been born yet, and isn't going 
to be. Write this clean kid a little billet- 
doux telling him we're much obliged for 
meeting him and let him go his way." 

* You're making a mistake, boss," said Jim, 
dead in earnest. 

When Jim dishes anything up to me in 
that tone, which he doesn't often use, I'm 
open to further argument. 

“How do you make that?" I floundered. 
“Who’d we match this speechless and listen- 
less welter boy against, for instance?" 

“Tve got his man all picked—man made 
to order for him," Jim, who gets cagy on 
me at times, surprised me by coming right 
back. 

*Have, hey?" I tried to pin him. *Name 
this made-to-order oriole of yours for me, 
will you?" 

“Tell you later, boss—it’ll take a bit of 
explanation, and we've got to keep this kid 
on our staff by paying him a little atten- 
tion." Tim, gone suddenly cunning on me as 
I thought at the moment, warded off my pin- 
ning stuff. “It’s a wonder you wouldn't read 
the papers," he tacked to that, starting for 
his dressing room. ‘“They’ve been full of 
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this fellow lately—not of his fighting but of 
other matters concerning him and his af- 
fairs. With all the advertising he's been get- 
ting he'd draw a cracking gate." 

“What dye mean—‘other matters?" I 
demanded of Jim. 

“Tell you later," he irritated me by par- 
roting again, and then he went into the dress- 
ing room to wash up and resume his duds. 
He came out, dressed, at the same instant 
the deaf lad, all cooled out and clean in his 
street clothes, appeared. 

Jim wrote something on the lad's scratch- 
pad which, reading it swiftly, the mute in- 
stantly replied to with the stub of a pencil. 

“Come on, boss,” said Jim to me. “I 
asked him to name somebody who could act 
as interpreter, and we're going around to see 
her right away." 

“ *Her???' I shot at him. 

“Yep—his wife,” answered Jim, dodging 
my lamps, which he knew were trying to 
bore holes in him. “Telephone for a taxi, 
wil you? We're going immediately. If 
we're lucky well have this speedy cub's 
moniker to a contract by noon." 

Well, when Jim Mulroon, who's generally 
a pretty tractable cuss in all his dealings with 
his boss, adopts that rough-stuff style with 
me, I always make it my business to let him 
get away with it, remembering as I do in 
time.that Jim has acquired the fixed habit 
of making few mistakes. So, five minutes 
later, Jim and I were anchored in the back 
seat of a taxicab, with the fighting mute 
planted in front alongside the chauffeur. 

“Boss,” Jim handed me the prod when the 
taxi was on its way, “if you'd learned how 
to take an occasional peek at the headlines 
on the front page of the newspapers instead 
of turning right over to the page where the 
fight news is spraddled around, you'd have 
a better line on this fast deaf-and-dumb boy 
that you're going to sign in a few minutes 
for one fight at least." 

'The one way to duck that was to tell him 
that nobody could be blamed, these past few 
years, for taking great pains to avoid the 
page of the newspapers that carried, weary 
day after another weary one, the world-with- 
out-end League of Nations wrangle. 

“Because this Jack Fleming and his wife,” 
went on Jim, ignoring my sidestep, “made a 
. lot of noise on the newspapers! front pages 
for some days a couple of weeks back." 

“Tf there was all that noise," said I, sulk- 
ing on Jim a little, “you must have carried 


a vest-pocket microphone to hear Jack con- 
tributing his share of it." 

“It was the boy's measly, coin-cootified 
dad, working in combination with the au- 
thorities, that made all the uproar," said 
Jim. “The old man had son Jack pinched 
under the terms of the Mann law—the 
white-slave act, you know." 

That made me sit up while Jim told me 
about it. Pd missed it completely in my 
whirl of getting ready for that as-I-supposed . 
clean-up Cleveland fight that came close to 
cleaning me. 

“This old Fleming bird," said Jack, 
“doesn’t ever know how he's going to eat 
from day to day or where he's going to roost 
two nights together, for the reason that he 
hasn't got anything except a factory of some 
kind that employs three or four thousand 
men over in one of those big New Jersey 
manufacturing towns. Meaning that money, 
to him, is just marbles. Son Jack, after his 
schooling—it was at college that he had 
started right in being Mop-up Monte with 
the gloves—was taken into the old man's 
factory to pick up the manuíacturing game 
from the ground up. This was when the lad 
was just twenty. Two months after starting 
in, wearing the dungarees, at the factory, the 
young fellow went down with a bad dose of 
the scarlet fever that was sweeping the town. - 
Vou know about the different things that 
scarlet fever can do and does do to a grown 
man, or a grown woman for that matter, 
who comes out of it with life. When this 
Fleming youngster came through his case 
of scarlét fever he was perfectly all right ex- 
cept that he no longer could speak or hear." 

Jim was beginning to get me where I lived. 
With a bunch of cubs of my own coming 
along I jotted down scarlet fever, on the 
registering tablets of the old bean, as a game 
to be ducked by the D. Delaney home out- 
fit, and I felt a little sorrier than ever for 
this Fleming lad, sitting quiet there along- 
side the taxi driver. 

“The trained nurse who brought Jack 
through this illness,” Jim went on, “was a 
girl he hadn't known very long; only twenty 
years or so, meaning all his life. He'd car- 
ried her school books and pulled her pigtails 
and rubbed snow down her neck when they 
were tikes growing up. Then, after drop- 
ping out of Jack’s orbit for a number of 
years, here she comes back, a woman and a 
graduate nurse, to take care of Jack with 
his in-again out-again delirum of scarlet 
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fever. You know how that stuff would work 
out. This time it wasn't just the usual 
nurse-and-patient thing, because they'd 
known each other all their lives." 

I was beginning to wonder if, after all, 
there wasn’t some kind of a fight I could 
fix up for this Jack Fleming of Jersey. 

“Jack, deaf and dumb, but no less deter- 
mined for that, went after this girl with a 
grizzly gun and a slip noose, so to speak, as 
soon as he got on his feet," Jim went on. 
*He wanted her for hisn, and meant to have 
her, and that's all there was to it. She was 
interested in her nursing profession and tried 
to hold this young huntsman off, but it was 
no use. He kept rounding her up, interfering 
recklessly in her business no matter how im- 
portant a case she was on, and he wore her 
down; this wearing process being all the 
worse because the girl herself, though, oí 
course, she wouldn't let him know it, was 
for Jack as strong as a she-wolf from the 
start." 


*Where'd you get all this dope on the case, 


young feller?" I demanded of Tim. 

“Papers had acres about it after the blow- 
off," replied Jim. “Jack learned the deaf- 
and-dumb sign language right away, and he 
bullied the girl into mastering it, too, so's 
he could tell her right to her face where she 
stood with him and how he-meant to have 
her whether she liked it or not. The girl, 
knowing that Jack's dad, a fiery old flamingo, 
had it all salted down that his boy was go- 
ing to marry a society doll, the daughter of 
a fellow manufacturer in the town, stalled 
Jack for nearly three years. Then, about 
two weeks ago, something busted in Jack. 
He wasn't going to be stalled any longer 
and he ran amuck. His method of running 
amuck was to tuck that nurse of his under 
his arm and roll her to New York in his run- 
about and otherwise make arrangements to 
marry her smack-dab out of hand. The pup 
literally kidnaped her. But his pig-headed 
dad, a pretty fast worker himself, got the tip 
before son Jack and the bride-to-be were 
halfway on their motor ride to New York. 
The old, man got in touch by phone with 
the Federal authorities in New York. When 
Jack took the girl to a New York hotel, in 
the early afternoon, leaving her there before 
she'd taken her hat off in order to go out and 
make the marrying arrangements, he was 
pinched outside the hotel by a brace of Fed- 
eral agents, under a Federal warrant, for vio- 
lation of the white-slave law—carrying a 
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girl from one State into another for illegal 
purpose: you know that Mann Act dope. 
Nice old buccaneer of a dad for a clean kid 
to have, eh?” ; 

I pulled a really meant rumble or two from 
low down in the larynx, and. Jim went on: 

“Jack, without a voice to explain, and al- 
most too rattled to write on his little old pad, 
was in pretty Dutch, sitting on the edge of 
his cell bunk. But he got word somehow to 


.a gang of his college mateys in New York, 


and they rallied around Jack like sand-pipers 
on a clam beach at low tide. Whatever pull 
and power the boys lacked their fathers pos- 
sessed. A Federal judge was dug up pronto 
and Jack and his bride elect were carried be- 
fore him. It didn’t take Jack and his friends 
two minutes to convince that level-headed 
judge that young Fleming had come to New 
York on a marrying expedition, and not to 
mess up the Mann law. The judge himself, 
after turning Jack loose, married ’em and 
God-blessed "em in his chamber, with the 
groom's old college chumps, several of whom 
he'd boxed with and laid out cold, still ral- 
lying around. So that's the story, up to now, 
of this deaf-and-dumb lad you were going 
to shoot over the stile when I came along. 1 
had a hunch he'd take to professional fight- 
ing, with the justifiable soreness he carries 
in his youngster's heart over the way his dad 
handled him and the girl. And he can fight, 
boss—don't make any mistake about that! 
And I s'pose he'll draw a lean gate in the 
fight we're going to get for him, after all the 
tons of high-priced newsprint paper that've 
been used up in stating his case!” 

. The wind sweeping through the taxi win- 
dows was giving me a cold in the head or 
something that made me use my handker- 
chief—phonily—a lot when the taxi stopped 
in front of a plain-looking apartment house 
away uptown a few doors from St. Nicholas 
Avenue. It was an elevatorless apartment 
house, and Jack, on his toes to give the girl 
the gist of the morning's doings, led the way, 
three steps at a clip, to the modest little flat 
on the fourth floor. In one of her nursing 
uniforms without the cap—I learned later 
that Jack liked her to wear around home the 
white he best knew her in—she was broiling 
the chops and making some soda biscuits at 
the kitchen range where we found her. Jim 
and I stood by while the swift talk of the 
fingers and the silent lips went on for a 
brief minute or so between the boy-man and 
his girl-wife. I'll say it hurt a little to watch 
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it, too, knowing as I now did that the lad 
had been able to speak and hear like any- 
body else only three years before. The 
young fellow, telling her his news as far as 
he knew it, was all smiles, his brown lamps 
gleaming. The girl was smiling, too—but I 
haven't got three grown girls of my own, let 
alone the slightly older girl known as my 
wife, without having learned when there are 
tears lying a very short distance back of 
the smiles of women. 

But, held-back tears or no, you'd have 
needed just one look into the eyes of that 
girl, bo, to see that she was a right one! 
I say "right" before I mention her good 
looks, because the first means more in the 
long run. But this young Mrs. Fleming, ex- 
nurse, was there strong in both respects—a 
chestnut-haired girl with a skin like a Chero- 
kee rose for all her cooping up in hospitals 
and sick rooms, and a pair of gray eyes that 
a man wouldn't want to lie to even if he 
thought he dould. 

“Name of Delaney, Mrs. Fleming—Den- 
nis Delaney, manager of boxers; and this is 
Jim Mulroon, my assistant, who's after being 
knocked down this morning by somebody 
you know, and Jim's not so easy to knock 
down at that," said I, to ease the situation; 
sort 0’. 

She shook hands with the pair of us just 
as if she'd been used to meeting ring ruffians 
all her life and said, in as nice a voice as 
you'd want to listen to, that she really must 
put on the rest of the chops and make some 
more biscuits, now there was company for 
dinner, for, of course, we'd have to stay. I 
was going to act pretty and say, No, we 
couldn't think of staying, when Jim handed 
me a kick on the leg, his nostrils being filled 
with the fragrance of those baking biscuits. 

So we sat down to that nice meal, cooked 
by a woman who knew how, and talked 
things over; three of us, that is, talked, while 
Jack, watching our lips, listened his way. 
The girl didn't want Jack to be a profes- 
sional fighter, of course. She blamed her- 
self for having come between Jack and his 
father—though she added, with her quiet 
smile, that even yet she couldn't think of any 
way she could have avoided that, seeing that 
she had been literally dragged from the bed- 
side of a convalescent patient and out óf the 
State of New Jersey to marry Jack. As for 
^is fighting professionally, he insisted upon 
doing it, at least until he had a chance to 
look around—so what could she do? He was 


going to make a living by fighting, the one 
game he really knew, until he could pick 
up some other way of taking care of a wife. 
As to picking up some other way, he was 
handicapped, of course, by the dreadful thing 
that had come upon him after his illness 
three years before; she said this last with 
her lips scarcely moving at all, so that Jack, 
on the other side of the table, could not read 
what she was saying. She had wanted to go 
back to her nursing for a while as a tide- 
over; but he would not hear of that, and only 
looked abused when she suggested it. Al- 
ready she'd found him a pretty hard-headed 
husband—she didn't muffle or mask her lips 
when she said this with her smile but looked 
square at him. So, seeing he was bent upon 
fighting, fighting, she considered, was just 
about what Jack would do, despite any views 
she might possess on that subject. 

“Can he really fight regular professional 
fighters?" she ended by inquiring of Jim and 
me, looking wonderingly from one to the 
other of us. Jim laughed. 

"You'd think he could if you'd seen me 
sprawling, and in half a nap at that, in front 
of him an hour or so ago,” said Jim. 

The upshot’of this talk and finger fest 
was that Jack, after reading, with his wife 
looking over his shoulder, the terms of the 
blank contract which Jim produced, signed 
on the dotted line. D. Delaney, by way of 
new stuff, was to be the manager of a mute 
mitteur. 

“Jim,” said I to my Muiroon rogue when 
we were shooting back downtown in another 
taxi, “if you can now make up your mind 
to endure the misery of a lucid interval for 
a minute or two, maybe you won’t mind 
telling me what we're going to do, if any- 
thing—speaking prize-fightishly, if you get 
me—with this clean lad who can neither 
speak nor hear?” : 

“I told you, didn't I, that I’ve picked a 
stack-up for him?” 

“T heard you—and there ain’t no such ani- 
mal as a stack-up in the pillow pastime, as 
you ought to know,” said I. “But, be that 
as it may, put a name to this push-over of 
yours, will you?” 

Whereupon Jim, brazener than brass about 
it, named a Northwestern’ welter who stood 
next in line to the welter championship. If 
you don’t know the one I mean when I name 
him “Tip” Fogarty, which is far from it, it 
doesn’t make any difference. But you know 
the one I’m talking about all right. ` 
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I gave Jim the nut-pick eye—two of 'em, 
in fact. I wanted to see if he had gone off 
his dip. Because it looked to me that if 
he hadn't, then I must have. The candi- 
date for the welter belt a set-up for this 
deaf-and-dumb lad who'd done nothing but 
put away the amateurs of his weight over in 
Jersey? If Jim wasn't slipping, then I had 
slipped. 

“Pipe,” said Jim, with a hard grind of the 
jaws, chucking back my glare. ‘Skinch. 
Flawless, blue-white, first-water, pear-shaped, 
platinum-set push-over. You hear me, 
* boss!” = 

I never interpose when they start to rave 
on me. There’s no nutriment in that; it’s 
never any use. But I was just about to ask 
the taxi driver to stand by with the net and 
to "bout ship and steer for Bloomingdale 
when Jim stayed me by shooting me a fool- 
ish question. ` 

“Boss, d'ye happen to know how this Fo- 
garty four-carder has been winning all his 
fights?” was this question. 

“I hope so, James," was my restrained re- 
ply, for 1 didn't want to intensify his mania 
till I got somebody to help me hog tie him. 
“He’s been winning ’em, so to speak, with 
his hands. He may employ the knee occa- 
sionally when the referee isn’t looking, but 
as to that I can’t say. I can fairly state, 
however, comma, that,I have yet to see him 
use his feet to win.” 

“He’s been winning ’em,” Jim soaked me 
right back, glowering as if I were the guilty 
party, “with his mouth!” 

“Zat so?” I inquired, hoping to keep him 
quiet by kidding him along until I could call 
in a couple of traffic cops to smother him. 
*With his mouth, hey? What's the referee 
doing, then, while he's biting their ears off 
— playing checkers with the timekeeper?” 

* With his mouth!" Jim shook that off with 
a snap of the teeth as he herded me close 
in my corner of the taxi. “With his low- 
down, dirt-daubing mouth—that's how Fo- 
- garty's got the winning ring around his num- 
ber in his last seven fights!" 

*Y'don't say!" said I, still bent on tran- 
quilizing him. “His mouth must be consid "- 
able orifice. I didn't know it could be done 
But 'scuse me. I've only been in the game 
thirty-two years. If it can be done with the 
mouth, just like that, maybe it's a good sys- 


tem— suppose we get the dope and teach it - 


to our bunch?" 
“The two last men that Fogarty trimmed,” 
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Jim went on, giving the go-by to my would- 
be placidizing persiflage, “went hunting for 
him with gats as soon as they got their duds 
on, and they'd have plugged him if they'd 
been able to find him. Not because he'd 
licked thei But because of the foul-faced 
line of talk that he tossed at them in the 
ring. If it’s system you're talking about, 
that's the Fogarty system—suddenly pinning 
his man stiff in front of him with a swift 
cascade of the grimiest, grindingest chatter 
that ever issued from a supposedly human 
gash, and then, before his man can recover 
from the astonishment and the sore-butcher 
rage that for a moment—just long enough— 
sweeps him and makes him helpless, Fo- 
garty puts over the haymaker and the trick 
is done; he's folded away another one mainly 
by the use of his face!" 

Well, I knew all about this, of course. I'd 
seen and heard Fogarty do it, not once but 
severaltimes. But that was part of the game 
—a dirty part, but still a part. I failed yet 
to get Jim’s idea. But he still had the floor 
and my own ears are all right. 

*You know better than I do," Jim went 
on, “that there's no use warning your man 
in advance that he's going up against a dirty 
ring talker. The suddenly pulled rough gab 
of a foul-faced fighter will pin and paralyze, 
for a short time anyhow, even an old-timer 
that's used to it. The measliest licking I ever 
took, a knock-out when I was at my best 
and when I was winning the fight at that, was 
handed me out yonder in San Francisco 
twelve years ago by a fellow who.suddenly, 
without having up to then said one word 
during the scrap, turned loose on me the 
worst name that one man can call another, 
and then enlarged upon the name with de- 
tails. His stuff, though I'd been long enough 
in the game to know better, drew me tighter 
than a snare-drum string before it occurred 
to me that this was exactly what he wanted, 
but it occurred too late; the next I knew I 
was in the dressing room, though Pd had 
the rough gabber four times on the ropes in 
the previous round. Well, that's the Fo- 
garty method. Fogarty’s a scientist at it. 
He knows to a split second just when to 
turn the foul faucet on and just what to say 
to dagger each man the deepest. He must 
keep a card index of the sensitive spots of 
the men he's going to fight, to know how to 
pucker 'em up the way he does with his 
poison-tipped blow-gun darts. And he knows 
how to wait like a jockey that lays back of 


LI 
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the leader on the rail with his own horse 
under wraps. PII give all this to Fogarty. 
I'm not saying he isn't good at his own par- 
ticular game." 

“Scientist—card-index keeper—waiter like 
a jockey—blow-gunner—et cetera, et cetera; 
and he knows how to fight a little, too, 
Goesn't he, Jim?” said I, to get at the nub of 
this thing. 

*Ves, boss, Fogarty can fight," replied 
Jim, now perfectly cooled out and pitching 
his tone low enough to make it all the more 
convincing. “He can fight all right. But 
Jack Fleming can lick Fogarty on his merits 
on the best day or night that Fogarty’ll ever 
see!’ 

I had thrown Jim Mulroon's opinion into 
the discard on just two previous occasions 
that concerned my bank roll heavily, and 
both times I was dead wrong. So, seeing 
something else coming, this time I listened. 

“And when I say ‘on his merits,’ I mean 
just that, for Jack will have the edge, which 
the other Fogarty-trimmed ones didn’t have, 
of not being able to hear, so there’ll be no 
dirty stuff uncoiled on him by Fogarty to 
rattle him into rigidity. With the fight so 
rigged, Fleming, you take it from me that 
doesn’t often prophetize, will slam seventeen 
different kinds of stuffing out of Fogarty or 
my feet never felt the feel of ring canvas!” 

When Jack gets emphatic like that, which 
is the rarest possible number with him, I 
listen still harder. Still, I fumbled my chin 
with my fingers a little while thinking it over. 
Jack, seeing this fumbling, came at me with 
the final argument. 

“Tf you don’t like your contract with 
Fleming, boss,” said Jim, “turn it over to 
me. I’ve got a little change tucked away— 
enough to finance a fight between Fleming 
and Fogarty. TIl stand a tap on my small 
roll that Fleming’ll take Fogarty—and in the 
taking, with all the advertising Jack’s been 
getting, the gate the scrap’ll pull will make 
me cozy for a year or so, anyhow!” 

Can you see the kale-crazy D. Delaney, as 
my knockers call me, turning over a contract 
that looked so good to so good a judge as 
Jim Mulroon? 


“Pll go get Fogarty for this deaf-and- . 


dumb boy, Jim,” said I. 

“Just my danged luck, to talk myself out 
of a wad,” said Jim, and that ended the ses- 
sion. 

It so happened that Chuck Cahill, the 


Seattle box-fighting impresario who was man- 


aging Fogarty, was in New York at the time, 
trying to smoke out the welter champion for 
his man. 

“Got something soft for your Fogarty fish, 
Chuck," I said to him in his hotel lobby 
that night. 

“Lay off me, Dinny,” was his come back, 
“Were not scouting for soft picking now. 
Nobody but the welter champeen—that’s the 
bird I’m here to snag.” 

“Tve got a welter for Fogarty that’ll pull 
a bigger gate, either in New York or Phila- 
delphia, than would a fuss between Fogarty 
and the welter champion in éither of the big 
towns,” I told him. 

“Oh, y’have?” said Chuck, grinning in- 
credulously. Then he started to kid me. 
*You don't happen to have the Orloff dia- 
mond in your jeans, and a coupla sea lions, 
do you?" he inquired of me. 

“Deaf-and-dumb boy,” I explained, watch- 
ing him. ‘Name of Jack Fleming.” 

The way this coin-conscious Chuck Cahill 
sat forward on his hotel lobby seat justified 
Jim Mulroon’s prediction about what the 
gate would be. Chuck, having been in New 
York for a month, had been reading the pa- 
pers, even if I hadn’t been. 

“You signed that kid?” Chuck, his cagy 
eyes agleam, asked me. “Say, if Pd really 
believed he’d turn professional, as I had a 
hunch he might at that, I’d ha’ beat you to 
him. He’s good, I hear. And sa-ay! you’re 
right about the gate! It’d be a bumper gate, 
after all that front-page stuff your dummy 
got along of his marriage. Look a here, 
Dinny, you can have Fogarty for your 
heavy-advertised pup; I might as well eat 
up that gate while I’m hanging around wait- 
ing to trap the welter champeen for Fo- 
garty." 

“Fogarty,” said I, “won’t be in line for the 
welter championship when my boy gets 
through with him." 

I like to furnish little laughs like these for 
people I’m negotiating with, if only to grease 
the cogs. Chuck's laugh was a merry one. 

*Dummy boy, that's been puss-in-the-cor- 
nering with Jersey amateurs, is going to clean 
us, hey?" he chuckled, and then we got down 
to business details and signed the parch- 
ments. 

“Will our Fleming boy be ready for Fo- 
garty within a month?" I asked Jim Mulroon 
half an hour after leaving Chuck with the 
fight arranged for. 
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“He’s ready now," said Jim, his eyes 
aglow. “Got Fogarty for him, have you?” 

“They'll fuss in Phillie a month from to- 
morrow night," I told him. “Fogarty’s train- 
ing in Chicago for the fight he thinks he’s 
going to get with the welter champion. 
Chuck, of course, says that Fogarty, prepar- 
ing as he is for the big stuff, is better than 
ever. D’ye still like our deaf boy to beat 
Fogarty, Jim?” 

“Like him?” growled Jim. “I wish now, 
instead of boosting, I'd knocked; if I'd done 
that I might have bunked you into letting me 
have that contract." 

Jim took Jack, next day, over to a quiet 
little settlement on the far end of Long 
Island to put him through the road work. 
There was a breeze in the fight columns of 
all the papers when the fight was announced. 
The advertising the mute had got such a 
short time before had planted him in the 
public eye; his dad's behavior, the lad's hon- 
orable and swift release after the pinch, the 
marriage ceremony in the judge's chambers 
—the whole thing was gone over again. Some 
of the pugilistic writers lammed me for 
matching my mute against such a clean-up 
Carlo as Fogarty. There were a couple of 
righteously wrathful editorials to the effect 
that a deaf-and-dumb man should not be 
permitted to participate at all in'a fight, but 
if such a thing had to be, why, a deaf-and- 
dumb opponent should be picked for him—as 
if fighting dummies were as frequent as fire- 
men tilted back on chairs in front of an 
engine house! I let em wheeze. It was all 
grist for my mill. It all spelt g-a-t-e, gate. 

Chuck and I had chosen Philadelphia for 
the scrap because there’s a bigger box-fight- 
ing arena there than there is in New York, 
because the game was going stronger just 
then in Phillie than it was in New York, be- 
cause they’re keen for New Jersey boxers 
in the Penrose town, because there’s a high- 
stepping gang of amateur boxers of class in 
Philadelphia that fan the fanatical flames 
and make business, and several other just as 
good becauses. Practically all of the Phila- 
delphia pugilistic writers—than whom, as 
you’d say, there ain’t any harder hitters in 
the pen-pushing pastime—pasted D. Delaney 
good and proper for his all-round ivoryness 
in matching a mute, and an amateur mute at 
that, against a bobcat of the Tip Fogarty 
species. Again, no damage done; on the con- 
trary, just oil for the gate. 

Jim brought Jack, weather-bronzed and 


"ride to Philadelphia. 
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wire hard, up to town from Long Island on 
the forenoon of the night's fight, and the 
three of us went up to the dinky Fleming 
flat together. jack talked so fast and hap- 
pily to his wife about how fit he felt and the 
like that you could hear all his knuckles 
cracking at once. When it came for the 
three of us to point for the Philadelphia 
train, and when Jack had started to bid her 
good-by until the next morning, when, said 
he with his hands, he hoped to bring home 
the bacon—why, she just put on her hat and 
said she was ready. 

“For Phillie?” I asked her. She nodded. 
“Not to see the fight?” I inquired, knowing 
that “not” to be superfluous. 

“To see the fight,” said she. “Why not? 
I have seen many fight for their lives, and 
some die. I have seen Jack himself fight for 
his life. Why should I not see him fight 
now—for me?" 

It sounded like a good argument to me; 
to Jack, who grabbed the words from her 
‘lips with his eyes, it looked even better; so 
we were a quartet instead of a trio on that 
She sat in a ringside 
box with Jack and me. There were plenty 
of women there; wives with their husbands, 
nice girls with their beaus; yes, and daugh- 
ters with their fathers! She’s the unafraid 
old burg, is Phillie, despite all this yammer 
about her smuggy-wuggy slowness. 

The gate, as per prognostications, was a 
gong-ringer. Two or three thousand couldn’t 
get in at all. The Fleming family, it ap- 
peared, affiliated more with Philadelphia peo- 
ple of their kind than with New Yorkers of 
their rating. Besides that, Jack’s dad, a 
member of Phillie’s solid old Union League, 


- had had to do a bit of explainng to that out- 


fit over his treatment of his son in connec- 
tion with the latter's perfectly legitimate ef- 
forts to get married; and the news of that 
flurry, leaking, helped to fatten the gate to 
bumper size. 

Fogarty showed first in the ring after the 
flock of preliminary four-round fusses, and 
when he shucked his bath robe Jim and I 
could see with half a wick that his training 
in Chi hadn't been tiddledywinks, but train- 
ing. The familiar crafty glitter sparked in 
his shifty lamps, and he looked as confident 
as a lumberjack about to lay in a light lunch. 
Nor did his dead-sure air vanish when Jack 
appeared in the opposite corner and shuffled 
out of his swaddlings. Fogarty, a little taller 
and reachier and rangier generally than Jack, 
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who was of the close-coupled kind, of course 
was the bet with the ringsiders, and they of- 
fered two and a half for one, up in the thou- 
sands, against the amateur mute. When I 
saw Jim Mulroon, whose money doesn't come 
exactly easy, seeing that he works for me, 
take two thousand dollars! worth of this two 
and a half price from a man in the box back 
of us, I detached four thousand from my 
slender hoard and registered the same against 
another sure-thing bird's ten thousand. I 
like to maintain the morale of my employees 
when they're betting, even if I hate the 
thought of winning wagers of money. 

Jack's wife, silent alongside me in the box, 
for the first time looked a little sorry for 
being there when a big rough neck laugh 
broke from the mob at the sight of a sporty 
newsdealer, a mute who'd learned the quiet 
language at a Philadelphia deaf-and-dumb 
institution, standing alongside the referee in 
the ring and translating, for Jack, the ref- 
eree's instructions into the swift and jerky 
finger dialect. You'd never guess, until you 
saw it, how odd such orders as “Break when 
you're told to!" and “No clinch-walloping!" 
and “Nix on the kidney basting!"—how pe- 
culiar such referee’s remarks look when 
they're carved on the air by the flickering 
fingers of a finger talker. The translating 
mute, for Jack's benefit, was planted among 
Jack's handlers to give our boy the gong 
signals, and so on, with his mitts. 

The fighters flew together at Gong One 
like a pair of fish hawks battling for a pom- 
pano, and at the back-away Fogarty felt of 
something that was going to be a lump just 
above his right eye. But his sneer looked 
perfectly hearty as he mumbled something. 

*Habit's pretty strong, isn't it?" said Jim 
in my ear. “That wallop over the lamp has 
made Fogarty forget already that Jack can't 
hear the stuff that he's uncoiling out of the 
sou’west corner of his chops. a 

They’d collided again before Jim finished 
his remark, and right away it became ap- 
parent that Fogarty, far from forgetting 
about his man’s lack of hearing, was delib- 
erately playing for Jack’s ears. Fogarty’s 
feints were all for Jack’s middle, to be fol- 
lowed by lightning rip swings with first one 
mitt and then the other for Jack’s ears. Even 
Jack’s wife saw this, and shuddered. 

“Don’t mind,” Jim, touching her on the 
sleeve, said to her. “I’ve spent a month 
warning Jack that Fogarty would play for 
his ears, and Fogarty misses ’em every time 


by a foot. That’s the way Jack made me . 
miss em whenever 1 pointed for them.in box- 
ing practice. He knows how to protect his 
ears. Don’t worry.” 

It was a sparkling Session One, perfectly 
even-Steve at the gong—so even that the bet- 
ters in the boxes around us promptly cut the 
price against Jack to eight to five. And 
the price against our lad tightened to this fig- 
ure despite the fact that everybody saw that 
Fogarty was going after the mute's ears and 
that the general opinion was that if Fogarty 
got to one of the ears with a heavy slam 
something would blow up inside Jack's head 
and he'd be through. The price was cut 
because to the eyes of the wisesters it al- 
ready looked as if even the very-good Fo- 
garty would have his work cut out for him 
to land that swat on either one of his man's 
ears. 

If the initial inning was stylish, Séance 
the Second was a Circus Maximus number. 
Fogarty, finding that his feints for Jack's 
kitchenette were being disregarded, switched 
the cut and really sank 'em both, the old 
pluff-pluff one! two! smack dab into the 
center of J. Fleming's repository for nutri- 
tion, Jack being busy at the moment in 
erroneously fancying that that pair of feints, 
as per usual, really had been employed to 
screen Fogarty's designs on his ears. Well, 
that was where Jack's possession of the thing 
I've adverted to as the fighting face, and 
what lays back of the fighting face, came in. 
Jim and I caught both of Jack's grunts when 
those two heavy mitts plunged deep into his 
middle. Jim and I knew, from having taken 
that kind ourselves, how that brace of bread- 
box wallops must be hurting the kid, with 
the breath all out of him. 

“T hope he stalls now till his wind comes 
back," I heard Jim mutter to himself. 
“Dammit, why can't he hear, so's I could 
roar that to him?" 

*Stall, hell, bo!" was the glurgy old gloat 
that I had to blow then from the lump in 
my neck. “That pup don't have to stall— 
get that quick come-back, will you?—and 
get that Fitz look on his map while the get- 
tin's good!” 

Because this Jack lad, you see, being pos- 
sessed of a stomach that he hadn't toyed 
with and a youthful bellows that didn't need 
much mending, was showing that he really 
didn't require to resort to the time-saving 
device known as stalling. Fogarty himself 
confidently expected Jack to try to weave 
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into a clinch in order to wait for a return 
of his breath, and was set for a clinch in- 
stead of for defense. But the mute, breath 
or no breath, and showing the topaz glitter 
that I like to see appear in the eyes of boys 
fighting for my money, wasn't thinking of the 
clinch stuff at all. He was thinking oí battle, 
murder, and sudden death, with maybe a lit- 
tle personally conducted arson on the side. 
So that Fogarty, waiting for a clinch, was 
caught unawares by the uppercut that lifted 
him clear of the canvas and shot him to his 
haunches over in his corner by the ropes. 
Fogarty, sitting down that way, took six, 
not because he was hurt beyond recovery, 
but because he needed just ay-bout six to 
get over his surprise. Jack, waiting for Fo- 
garty to rise in his own corner, was atop 
of him like the hall umbrella rack falling 
over on the ball-chasing pup, and they in- 
fought like a pair of Terrys with Fogarty's 
back to the ropes, Jack sending in two for 
one, and the house now one ear-splitting 
howl. Just a fraction of a second before 
the gong sounded Fogarty, his surprise now 
desperation, put a whole lot of stuff back 
of the right that he managed to swing against 
Jack’s left ear. Then they backed apart at 
the gong. 

Jack didn’t go at once to his corner, He 
put his glove up to his left ear and looked 
sort o' puzzled. ‘Then we saw his lips mov- 
ing as if he were talking to himself. And 
that’s what he was doing—talking out loud 
to himself to try out the voice, now back 
again, that had left him three years before. 
Then his chart broke into one great big all- 
hands-join-me grin as he called down to his 
wife and Jim and me in the box: 

“Say, folks, I can hear! And you hear 
me talking, don’t you!” and raced for his 
corner, where his amazed handlers gave him 
the good time of his life with their towels 
and stuff. 

Jack, he told us later, hadn't felt the wal- 
lop from Fogarty's right that took him in 
the left ear; he didn't even know, till we 
told him, that he had been pasted there. Ail 
he knew at the close of that second round 
was thàt he was on earth again, a whole man 
with all of his senses once more, and with a 
man to lick in a box-fighting ring! The 
crowd's dope, as per usual, had gone wrong; 
the wallop on the ear that was to explode 
something inside Jack's head and finish him 
had reverse-Englished and made him new. 
You ask your doctor, next time you see him, 


just what kind of an obstruction Fogarty's 
punch had opened up in the mute's dome 
works to make Jack Fleming an all-there 
man again. My own doctor talked learn- 
edly about it to me, and I had to pretend 
that I understood him. But I didn't. I'm 
only telling you-what I and some thousands 


. of other people saw happen. 


“Looks bad for us now," Jim leaned over 
and whispered to me. He didn't want Jack's 
wife to hear him. The girl, half hysterical 
in her delight over the miracle, was dabbing 
at her eyes. 

“Bad!” I rumbled. 
how d’ye——” 

Then I pulled up, having suddenly seen 
what Jim meant. 

“Fogarty, knowing he’s as good as licked; 
at this stage of it, will start to daub tle old 
dirt around now," lamented Jim, “knowing 
as he does that Jack’ll hear what he says. 
And it'll be Miracle Number Two if Jack, 
especially in his lit-up state over getting back 
his voice and hearing, doesn’t go up in the 
air over Fogarty's line of gutter gab and— 
well, blow the fight!” 

There was pith in that, but there was no 
time to pro and con the chances. Gong 
Three clanged, and the two were in the 
center again. 

Almost instantly Fogarty justified Jim. 
His lips were pulled away from his lips in 
a snarl as he leered over his guard at Jack. 
He didn’t even take his usual pains to muí- 
fle his tone. Sitting close to the ring as we 
did, we heard his stuff. 

, “So you can hear now, hey?" was his open- 
ing. 

There was an exchange of hot ones that 
didn't reach, and some fiddling, and they 
went into a clinch. 

“Got your white-slaver doll in a box to 
lamp you getting licked, hey?" was Fo- 
garty's next. 

Never mind the rest of it. "There was 
plenty more of it during that clinch, but 
I’ve given you a line on what the remainder 
of it would be. Jim and I heard every word 
of it. So did the littie wife. So did anybody 
sitting within thirty feet off the ring. 

There was a commotion in a box back of 
us, and the sound there of a heavy voice 
shouting. All three of us looked that way. 
A good-looking oid iron-faced party of sixty 
or so, muscular and thickset, was standing 
on a chair in his box, expressing himself. 

*Don't you let the dirty dog get away with 


*Why, you pinhead, 
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that, son!" the old boy, shaking a ponderou 
fist, bellowed in his rumbling bass. “If you 
don’t knock hell out of him, I will!” 

“Why, bless his old heart, it’s Jack’s fa- 
ther!” Jack’s wife said to Jim and me with 
a catch in her voice. 

Jack heard the old dad’s rumble. But 
there was no need, for the purpose in hand, 
for him to hear it. For a fraction of a sec- 
ond, in that clinch, he turned his head to see 
his guv’nor bawling at him from the box 
chair. Jack grinned. But it was the kind 
of a grin I’d hate to see on the face of any- 
body I was in the same ring with. It was 
a grin that even the just-doubting Jim, now 
smiling himself, saw would win that fight. 
The boy, just emerging from three years of 
voicelessness and silence, had to endure for 
a few seconds only the kind of talk Fogarty 
gave him-as his first-heard greeting back to 
the world of freedom. But to counter that, 
there rang in his ears the fine old bull voice 
of the old dad standing on the chair. Tak- 
ing all of which in in his swiftly appraising 
way: 

“We win, boss,” said Jim in my ear. 

Thirty-two years, as you know, fighter and 
manager, I’ve been rattling around at this 
old pillow-pasting pastime, and I never saw 
a fighter take such a beating as Fleming 
handed to Fogarty in that third and last 
round. . There's no use trying to describe 
typhoon stuff like that. The knockout was 
ladled out after Jack had sent his man down 
for nine, four straight times. When Fo- 
garty got up, groggier than a Gulf grouper 
at the end of a gaff, after that fourth stretch- 
out, Jack, reaching out both hands, steadied 


him by the shoulders, pat-a-caking him and 
setting him straight for it like Little Launce- 
lot fixing his snow man in the front yard. 
He wasn't vindictive, get me, but the lan- 
guage he'd had to listen to from Fogarty, 
the first language of any kind addressed to 
him since he'd recovered the power to hear 
language, touched him pretty close to where 
he lived, bearing as the Fogarty talk did 
upon the plucky little woman sitting down 
there with us alongside the ring. So, after 
pat-a-caking him that way, Jack, giving the 
right he raised from the rug plenty of time 
to grow its crop of whiskers, sent it over; 
and when Fogarty was brought out of it half 
an hour later in his dressing room he had 
about as much nose left for profile or sil- 
houette purposes as a partly grown Pe- 
kingese. 


Of course I lost Jack right then and there, 
just when he'd showed the kind of a scrap- 


.per he'd have made if there'd been any 


chance to keep him in my shed. But there 
wasn't any such chance—you know it—with 
that iron-jowled but all-right-at-that old dad 
of his waiting, after that fight, to carry the 
boy and his wife to the Jersey home in an au- 
tomobile the size of an Eagle boat and a good 
deal shinier. The boy got me one gilt-fin- 
ished gate, won me a side bet of ten thou- 
sand, to say nothing of Jim’s five thousand, 
and gave me a long-cherished chance to crow 
over Chuck Cahill. 

I don't mind losin’ 'em when they've be- 
haved like that, and when the blow-off is in 
all ways as satisfactory as the “clinch” at the 
wind-up of a good movie show. 


Cullen returns in the next number with “A Tale of the Early Village.” 


BY 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF GREATNESS 
Q tenet propositio said Representative J. Thomas Heflin, of Alabama, “has become 


a tough proposition since the war. 


was a lot about his district and a good deal about the United States. 


In the good old days, all a man had to know 


Nowadays 


he has to know everything about every place in the world. His plight can best 
be described in the immortal words of Mrs. Partington: 
““For my part, I can’t deceive what on.airth eddication is comin’ to. When I was 


` young, if a gal only understood the rules of distraction, provision, multiplying, replen- 
ishing, and the common denominator, and all about the rivers and their obituaries, the 
covenants and their dormitories, the provinces and the umpire, they had eddication 
enough. But now they have to demonstrate suppositions about the sycophants of paral- 
lelograms, to say nothing of oxhides, assheads, cowsticks, and abstruse triangles.’ ” i 


The Beard of Jeremiah 


By Raymond J. Brown 
Author of “Mister Hoyle,” “The Adelaide Thousand,” Etc. 


They objected to whiskers on this prophetic player, and Matt McCoy swore at "em, but 
after a time the whole team was almost ready to sweat by the beard of his new recruit 


W*. ejaculated Matt Mc- 
Coy. 
John K. Simmons, the huge, 
gaudily clad owner of the Red 
Legs, grinned appreciatively at the look of 
amazement which overspread the round face 
of the stout little man who managed his 
team. 

“That’s what he says,” chuckled Simmons, 
“and he seems to be proud of them, too. He 
says——" 

“But—whiskers!” ^ repeated . McCoy. 
“Whiskers on a big leaguer! It—it ain't 
bein’ done. Why, the bunch of lilacs on the 
chin passed out of baseball about the time 
that Dan Brouthers was a rookie. I been 
in the game for twenty-five years myself, 
and the only guys with fringe I ever seen 
pastimin’ on the diamond was when I was a 
little kid and used to see the games by hop- 
pin’ the fence.” 

“I know it,” laughed Simmons. “When I 
was a boy you could almost pick out a ball 
player by his resemblance to a seagoin’ 
walrus. Too bad the vines went out of 
style." 

“Too bad?” queried McCoy. 

“Tt’d save you managers from many a mis- 
take,” explained Simmons with a sly smirk. 
“You wouldn’t turn such a flock of future 
stars loose without a try-out if you had the 
foliage to guide you.” 

“Show me," McCoy dared him heatedly, 
“show me where I ever made a mistake in 
judgin’ a ball player!” 

*"Sh-h!" soothed Simmons. Can't you 
take a little joke? But, gettin’ back to the 
subject of this lad with whiskers 

“I suppose that's another joke," muttered 
McCoy by way of expressing his distaste for 
promiscuous jesting on the subject of his 
managerial acumen. 

“On the contrary,” said Simmons. “There 
is a man with whiskers, and he says he's a 


ball player and wants to play with the Red 
Legs." 
"There's a lot of fellers without whiskers 
that want to do the same thing," growled 
McCoy. “Who is this bird?" 

“Jeremiah, ” said Simmons, smiling. 

“What!” 

“Jeremiah,” repeated Simmons, -his curl- 
ing black mustache taking on the general 
shape of a festoon of Christmas greens as his 
smile widened. 

“Jeremiah—who?” demanded McCoy. 
“What’s his last name?” 
~ “Well,” sniggered Simmons, pretending 
to make a close examination of a letter which 
he lifted from his desk, “I don’t know as 
he’s got any. Jeremiah seems to cover it all 
—kind o' first and last name combined. Un- 
less,” he said, cocking his head to one side 
and squinting at the paper he held, “unless 
this is it—Prophet of Israel. Yes,” he de- 
cided, “that must be right—Jeremiah, 
Prophet of Israel, is the way he signs it. 
Some handle to squeeze into a newspaper 
battin’ order!” he guffawed. 

“Aw, J. K.,” begged McCoy, “I wish you 
wouldn’t kid. I come here to talk over some 
base——” 

“No kidding about it!” insisted Simmons. 
“This Jeremiah guy is serious—and so am I." 
Look,” he bade, handing McCoy the letter. 

The letter was typewritten on white pa- 
per of good quality at the top of which was a 
representation of a bearded angel with a 
flaming sword defending a handsome youth 
in flowing robes from being mobbed by a 
horde of ruffianly looking persons armed with 
bludgeons. Above the picture in large let- 
ters designed to resemble Hebrew charac- 
ters was the legend, “Prophets of Israel, Inc.” 
Beneath it in smaller letters was a scrip- 
tural quotation: “The righteous shall flour- 
ish like the palm tree: he shall gow like a 
cedar in Lebanon.” 
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The letter was addressed to “The Mam- 
moth Exhibition Company," which was the 
trade name of the ball club, and read: 

BRETHREN : Out of the depths I cry, oh, hear 
my prayer. I am a mighty man, thewed like 
the laboring bullock, swift of foot as the bound- 
ing hart, bearded even as Moses, clear of eye 
as the hunter. From my hand flieth the ball 
swift and true as the stone from the sling of 
iDavid. My bat is terrible as the ass’ jaw in the 
grip of the angry Samson. I would don the 
raiment of your band, gay as the coat of Joseph, 
and I will not give sleep to mine eyes or -slum- 
ber to mine eyelids until such shall come to 
pass. Tempt me not with gold, for the greed 
of lucre is forbidden, and I have coveted no 
man's silver. JEREMIAH, Prophet of Israel. 

McCoy recovered much of his habitual 
good humor as he perused this strange mis- 
sive, but he looked up at Simmons with a 
puzzled frown. 

"Here," said Simmons, taking the letter; 
“TIl translate it for you. It kind o? had me 
wingin’ for a while, but Billy Gray showed 
me it made pretty fair sense once you got 
the code. Listen: 'This bird Jeremiah says 
he's down in the dumps and wants us to give 
him a lift. He describes himself as a husky 
with swellin's on the arms, a wicked sprint 
on the bases, and an eye like a trap shooter. 
He says he's got a wing that whips them 
from the fence to the plate without an effort 
and that he can bat three hundred in any 
company. He's got a yen to play with us 
because he likes the color of our suits, and 
says he's layin’ awake nights thinkin’ about 
it. He's not like the regular ball player, be- 
cause he's not a hog for the dough and ain't 
particular about how small a contract we 
hand him as long as we give him a chance 
to show how good he is. As an extra added 
attraction he throws in a set of whiskers 
which he insists are the goods." 

“A nut!” McCoy described the applicant. 

“Maybe,” assented Simmons. “But we 
can use him.” 

“Use him!” exclaimed McCoy. “What for 

‘&to dust the plate with his whiskers?” 
P “I’m dead serious, Matt," declared Sim- 
mons, proving his assertion by leaning back 
in his swivel chair, hoisting his feet to his 
desk, thrusting his thumbs into the armholes 
of his vest and wiggling his fingers at Mc- 
Coy. “This Jeremiah feller looks to me like 
the sweetest opportunity I’ve had since I got 
into baseball.” 

“The sweetest opportunity!” gulped Mc- 
Coy. “Why, you don’t even know whether 
he can play ball—and then his whiskers!” 


“His whiskers,” said Simmons solemnly, 
“sell him to me. I don’t care whether he can 
play ball or not.” 

*You—you——-' McCoy sputtered and 
struggled like a flivver in a sand pit as he 
vainly endeavored to catch up with Simmons’ 
reasoning. 

"Exactly," grinned Simmons. “You said 
a while back that the man with whiskers had 
passed out of baseball. "That's the reason 
why we want one with the Red Legs. I 
should have thought of it before. I i 

“J. K.,” interrupted McCoy desperately, 
“would you mind tellin’ a stupid guy what 
you're talkin’ about?" 

“Sure!” grianed Simmons. 


“A man with 


whiskers would be just as valuable to us— 


more valuable, in fact—than the greatest 
battin’ and fieldin’ marvel that the game 
ever produced.» Just a second," requested 
the club owner as McCoy gripped the arms 
of his chair and appeared about to leap to his 
feet to utter a spirited protest. “When I was 
in the circus business what do you think 
made the biggest hit with the mob—the bare- 
back riders?—the aérial artists? Not on 
your young life! It was the freaks—the 
congress of strange people, as we called them. 
We almost needed a derrick to haul the folks 
out of the side shows into the main tent. 
The three-legged boy, the man monkey, and 
the lady giant got 'em every time! It’s hu- 
man nature. Somethin’ strange and unusual 
attracts where somethin’ fine and valu’ble 
won’t. Now, Jeremiah, the hairy ball tosser, 
the only one of his race in captivity——" 

“But, J. K.!” broke in McCoy. “We ain't 
runnin’ a circus! We——" 

“Were runnin’ a public spectacle,” said 
Simmons. “It’s up to us to get every attrac- 
tion we can to draw the people. You're a 
good manager, Matt. 1 hand you that to 
begin with. And I’m with you when you 
want the Red Legs to be the crackiest little 
team that was ever assembled under one tent. 
But it costs money to keep the team goin’, 
and our only way of gettin’ money is through 
the four-bit pieces that jingle at the ticket 
windows. This Jeremiah feller will draw the 
crowds. I’m a showman, and I know.” 

“You tell me that?” blazed McCoy. “You 
put a dime museum freak above my team?” 

“Offer him—well, use your own judgment. 
Tell him z 

“Tf I used my own judgment,” growled 
McCoy, *I'd offer him a safety razor. No, 
I'm durned if I'll write to him: I won't have 
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anything to do with makin’ a side show out 
of my ball club.” 

“Suit yourself,” murmured Simmons agree- 
ably, reaching for an electric button to sum- 
mon a stenographer. ‘Take a letter, please,” 
said Simmons when the girl arrived. ‘“Jere- 
miah, Prophet of Israel—yes, that’s right, 
: Miss Parker,” he laughed in response to the 
girl’s astonished look. “Jeremiah, Prophet 
of Israel, 316 Morris Avenue, Bennington, 
Illinois.” Simmons paused thoughtfully for 
a moment. Then a mischievous gleam came 
to his eyes. “Brother,” he addressed Jere- 
miah. through the stenographer. “Er—er 
——” He paused again and turned and 
faced McCoy. “Give me a line from the 
Bible, Matt,” he requested. 

*A fool and his money is soon parted!" 
snapped McCoy. “I don’t know whether 
that's from the Bible or not, but it certainly 
fits some birds that I know!" 

And an instant later the glass-paneled door 
of Simmons’ office slammed violently as Mc- 
Coy stalked out. 

Four days later the Red Legs were in their 
dressing room donning their uniforms for the 
afternoon’s game when the venerable gentle- 
man named Mike who guarded the players’ 
entrance rushed into the clubhouse wildly 
calling for Matt McCoy. 

“Mr. McCoy!” breathed Mike in great 
agitation. ‘There’s some kind of a bullshe- 
viky outside. He says his name is Jerry 
Meyer. He talks queer, and I think he's 
cracked, but he's got a letter from Mr. Sim- 
mons and——" 

“Let him in," commanded McCoy. 

*But he's got a satchel," objected Mike. 
“Maybe there's bums in it. If I was you 
Heu en 

"Let him in, Mike," repeated McCoy. 
"Tm waitin’ for him,” he added grimly. 

Trailed by the wondering, suspicious Mike, 
he stepped across the threshold the weirdest, 
most bizarre figure that any of the Red Legs 
had ever seen. . Easily six feet in height and 
of heroic breadth, his was a figure that would 
have arrested the eye of an observer any- 
where, even without the attention-compel- 
ling habiliments in which it was draped. A 
broadcloth Prince Albert coat of antique 
model, a garment such as an elderly dandy 
of the early ’eighties might have worn to a 
funeral, strained to inclose the broad shoul- 
ders and to fall within decorous reach of the 
knees. The trousers, frayed, green, shining, 
and baggy, were even more unsuccessful in 


their effort to stretch down the lengthy legs 
to the ankles. Spats which had once been 
white but which had suffered from too close 
proximity to passing vehicles on muddy 
streets and which lacked alternate buttons, 
started an inch or two below where the trou- 
sers stopped. Full-size feet threatened to 
burst through the cracked patent-leather 
shoes. A collar and waistcoat of clerical type 
and a battered silk hat at which the most dis- 
reputable cabman of other days would have 
turned up his nose in scorn completed the 
attire. 

But it was Jeremiah's beard which was his 
crowning glory. Matt McCoy, who, after his 
conversation with Simmons concerning Jere- 
miah, had expected the volunteer recruit to 
appear with a garland of hair that reached 
from his chin to his waist, was a little disap- 
pointed when the self-styled Prophet of 
Israel appeared. The other Red Legs, 
though, who did not share McCoy's previous 
knowledge of the newcomer, took one look 
at Jeremiah and howled. 

The beard was not long. In fact, it was 
quite short. Think of the lightning change 
artist's usual impersonation of General Grant 
and you'l almost have it. Raven black, 
thick as a random handful snatched from a 
mattress stuffing, it obscured completely the 
lower part and sides of Jeremiah’s coun- 
tenance. Between the two tuíts that hung 
from the temples along the cheek bones 
jutted out a sharp hooked nose from either 
side of which piercing black eyes, shaded by 
shaggy brows, gazed about the dressing room 
interestedly. Beneath the brim of the furry 
top hat Jeremiah's hair dropped unevenly 
over his collar. Substitute rags for the 
Prince Albert coat and Jeremiah was a ship- 
wrecked sailor rescued after a year on a 
desert island, or give him a skull cap instead 
of the tall hat and he was an itinerant Syrian 
lace peddler. 

Gene Welsh, the Red Legs! nifty third 
sacker, grabbed shortstop Al Blair by the 
wrist. 

“Have I got 'em?" he asked. “Or do you 
see the same thing I do?” 

“Tf I don’t we’ve both got ’em. 
is it?" 

“Tt ain't," and Welsh grinned; “and, even 
if it is, I don't believe it!” 

“Ah, there, Judas!” sang out Bill Mad- 
den, the big center fielder, waving a sock at 
the visitor. 

Jeremiah removed his hat with a sweep of 


What 
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his long right arm, He dropped his wicker 
suit case to the floor and bent forward from 
his hips in a low, slow bow. 

"Hail, brethren!" he chanted in a rolling 
bass 

“Hail, yourseli—and see how you like it!” 
returned Madden. “Open up the trunk, kid, 
and let's see what you're sellin'!" 

Jeremiah gave no heed to the request. 
Three strides of his long legs brought him 
in front of Matt McCoy, who, hands on hips, 
was chewing on his lower lip and gazing side- 
wise at his bewhiskered caller with an expres- 
sion which suggested that he hadn’t quite 
made up his mind whether poison or the busi- 
ness end of a bat was likely to prove the 
best means of dealing with Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah favored McCoy with one of his 
characteristic bows. 

“Hail!” he saluted him. 
chief ——" 

“Hail—me eye!" yelped McCoy. “Go out 
and get a shave, you dirty-lookin' Turk! 
Then come back and TIl talk to you—may- 
be!” 

“Shave!” 
“Shave!” 

“Yes, you—you Rooshian!” barked Mc- 
Coy. “What d’you think we’re runnin’ here 
—an anarchist club? You got us mixed up 
with the other kind of Reds!” 

“But—brother!” protested Jeremiah. sI 
must not shave. I must not——” 

“Must not?" echoed McCoy. “Why not? 
You got throat trouble?" 

“It is so written," said Jeremiah. “ ‘Ye 
shall not round the corners of your heads, 
neither shalt thou mar the corners of thy 
beard—so was the word given." 

“Word?” questioned McCoy, puzzled. 
“What’s the idea—are you payin’ a bet?” 

Jeremiah looked hurt. 

“T am a humble Prophet of Israel,” he de- 
clared, but not at all humbly. “I———” 

“Hey, fellers!” screeched Madden to the 
circle of Red Legs which had surrounded 
McCoy and Jeremiah. “The mystery's 
solved! This bird’s a profiteer!" 

“Let’s murder him!” suggested Welsh. 

“No,” said Madden, *Jet's shave him! 
Who's got a razor?" 

Jeremiah looked worried—but only for a 
moment, Then his big shoulders squared; 
his chest swelled. He ran his eye slowly 
around the cluster of ball players, and, 
shaggy head, weedy beard, outlandish get- 


“Hail, mighty 


cian Jeremiah in horror. 


up and all, there was no misunderstanding 
the message of those flashing eyes. 

Madden laughed sheepishly. A few other 
players, who had not spoken, but who had 
taken Madden's suggestion seriously, fidgeted 
uneasily. 

Even Matt McCoy was impressed. “Get 
into your suits!" he ordered his players. 
“What’re you standin’ around here for?” 
Then he turned to Jeremiah. i 

“Tf you look like a ball player," he ob- 
served, studying the other closely, “I can fly 
like a bird!  However—you get your chance 
—whiskers and all.” He smiled faintly. “It 
is so written,” he said, “by the man who 
pays my wages. See if you can find a suit.” 

“Why be solicitous after raiment?” quoth 
Jeremiah. “Consider the lilies of the field. 
They toil not——” 

“Tf you’re goin’ to be a lily in our field, 2 
interrupted McCoy dryly, ‘“you’ll have to 
dress like the other lilies. It is so written— 
in the rules of the league. And, if you want 
my candid opinion,” he said half seriously, 
“you'll try as hard as you can not to make 
good. That brush of yours would be an 
awful temptation to a couple of left-handed 
pitchers I know!” 

Jeremiah's appearance on the diamond oc-. 
casioned no more of a stir than a stray cat 
would cause at a dog show—or a bird show. 
When the Red Leg fans glimpsed him, they 
rubbed their eyes, wondering if it could be 
true. They saw that it was, arose in a body, 
and the field rang with their mocking cries of 
welcome. The baseball writers in the press 
box, who hadn’t had a line of real live copy 
in a week, whistled, shouted, and beckoned to 
attract the attention of Matt McCoy and 
learn from him who Jeremiah was, and why. 

“His name is Jeremiah,” said McCoy in 
answer to their questions. "He's a Prophet 
of Israel and he wears the ivy because it is 
so written. He wrote in askin’ for a try- 
out. He'll probably get one that he won't 
forget." 

The reporters sought further information 
from Jeremiah himself. The bewhiskered 
spoke to them in parables, twisting scriptural 
quotations into apt replies to the volley of 
questions. He explained that the Prophets 
of Israel was a religious sect which held the 
razor and shears accursed. He denied that 
he had sought a career on the diamond to 
provide him with a larger audience for pos- 
sible missionary work. He declined to ad- 
mit that he had any other name but Jere- 
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miah, to relate his past history or to tell 
where he had learned to play baseball. When 
the reporters’ questions became too perti- 
. nent, he fell back on a stock answer: “It is 
so written." 

“Well, if you're never going to shave," 
said one reporter, “what'll you do when your 
brush gets so long it catches in your bat?" 

“I shall twine it about my neck as the vine 
circles the fig tree," Jeremiah told him. 

*Vou’ll be some sight!” the reporter pre- 
dicted. “On the level now, Jerry," he asked, 
winking wisely, “what are you advertising? 
You look like one of the cough-drop kings to 
me." 

“Oh, ye of little faith!” reproved Jeremiah. 

“That’s all right, too," persisted the re- 
porter, *but you can't make me believe 
you're just here to play ball—not with those 
tassels on your face. Get out there," he 
directed, nodding toward the diamond, “and 
let's see what you can do." 

“Blessed are they," said Jeremiah, “who 
have not seen but who have believed." 

"If you take my tip," returned the re- 
porter, “you won't tell that to Matt McCoy. 
He's one gent that you'll have to skow!” 

*You have heard of me by the hearing of 
the ear, but now your eyes shall see me,” 
promised Jeremiah, moving away to join the 
group of Red Legs skylarking along the edge 
of the grand stand. 

Except for his whiskers, there was no de- 
nying that Jeremiah looked like a ball player. 
His big frame filled Rube Finn's uniform 
quite as satisfactorily as the giant first base- 
man himself could have done it, and he 
moved with an easy, swinging gait that be- 
spoke loose, elastic muscles, the kind a ball 
player must have. Also, when he joined the 
go-as-you-please game of catch that was in 
progress in front of the grand stand he gave 
speedy indication that he was wide awake 
and alert—that he could handle himself like 
a player of half his size. Which facts the 
watchful Matt McCoy noted with no par- 
ticular joy. McCoy had been hopeful that 
the unwelcome recruit would stamp himself 
as impossible in his first movements on the 
field so that he could be shipped back whence 
he had come without further ceremony. 

Jeremiah, though, evidently had other 
plans. He unshipped a well-worn glove from 
his belt and trotted out to the vicinity of 
second base, where he proceeded to demon- 
strate. His exploits during that practice ses- 
sion did not cause any of the Red Leg in- 


fielders to fear for their jobs, but the bearded 
rookie went about things in a way that made 
it most. plain that his acquaintance with base- 
ball was intimate. Probably their astonish- 
ment that a man with a beard could play ball 
at all made the fans consider the work of 
Jeremiah better than it really was, but the 
fact remained that the crowd liked Jeremiah 
and took no pains to hide it. 

John K. Simmons in his grand-stand box 
observed with intense satisfaction the hit 
that Jeremiah was making. “I knew it!” he 
whispered gleefully to Billy Gray, club sec- 
retary. “The freaks get 'em every time! If 
McCoy gives this feller a chance to keep 
prominent, we'll have a drawin’ card that will 
make ‘Babe’ Ruth look like a bat boy!” 
And Simmons dispatched Gray to the press 
box with instructions to “whoop ’er up for 
whiskers” with the reporters. 

The baseball writers required little urging. 
One local paper heralded Jeremiah’s arrival 
with a headline: “Real Busher Joins Red 
Legs—Jeremiah Brings His Own Bush On 
His Chin.” Other papers played up Jere- 
miah's trick of citing Scripture for his pur- 
pose, the reporters writing their stores with 
copious use of such phrases as “and it came 
to pass" in imitation of the biblical style. 
Press associations sent the story out, photo- 
graphic syndicates and producers of topical 
films dispatched their camera marksmen to 
snipe Jeremiah in uniform and without, and 
sport-page humorists and cartoonists seized 
upon the appearance of Jeremiah as the juici- 
est morsel that had fallen upon their plates 
in months. Within a week every baseball 
fan in the country had heard of Jeremiah and 
a majority of them were familiar with his ap- 
pearance through the photographs which the 
newspapers reproduced. 

“Well, Matt, does the old man know any- 
thing?" Simmons asked Matt McCoy, thrust- 
ing in his manager's face a sheaf of newspa- 
per clippings—conclusive proof that Jere- 
miah had gone over. 

“He’s drawin’ the crowd all right," Mc- 
Coy admitted grudgingly. 

“Yes,” nodded Simmons, “and he's some 
mascot! We haven’t dropped a game since 
we've had Jeremiah.” 

* Ain't Z got nothin’ to do with that?” de- 
manded McCoy. “Ain’t the fellers that've 
been winnin' the games got nothin' to do 
with it?" 

“Sure you have,” laughed Simmons; “but 
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the newspapers don't say so. "They're givin’ 
all the credit to Jeremiah." 

“Without the whiskers,” said McCoy 
shortly, *he'd be about as much use to us as 
a handíul of tacks to a motor speedway." 

“But I've seen him——" 

“You’ve seen him goin’ through the mo- 
tions," interrupted McCoy. “And that's all 
there is to him—motions. I could dig up 
ten semipro players right here in the city 
who can do everything that Jeremiah can do 
—only ten times better. Except grow whisk- 
ers," he added as an afterthought. 

*But what I was gettin’ at, Matt ——" 

“I know what you're gettin’ at, J. K.,” cut 
in McCoy. “You want me to slip Jeremiah 
into the regular line-up—for advertisin’ pur- 
poses." 

“That’s right," admitted Simmons, a little 
startled at the shrewdness of his manager's 
guess. "Why can't you do it?" 

“Not a chance. Not while Pm called 
manager of this outfit. just a second, J. 
K.,” requested McCoy as Simmons at- 
tempted to interrupt. “Get me right. This 
ain't the circus—this game you're mixed up 
in now. If you'd remember that, you and me 
wouldn't have so many battles." 

“But there's no use in hidin’ him," insisted 
Simmons. ‘You could let him play for an 
innin’ or two every now and then." 

“That I'll do for you," promised McCoy. 

And he did. His first opportunity to slip 
Jeremiah into the regular line-up came on the 
following afternoon. The ninth inning of 
the game found the Red Legs laughing at St. 
Louis to the tune of eight to one, and Mc- 
Coy withdrew Al Blair and let Jeremiah play 
shortstop. The crowd hailed the substitu- 
tion of the bearded one with loud acclaim, 
and Jeremiah arose to the occasion hero- 
ically. Luck was with him, just as it had 
been with the Red Legs since he joined the 
team, for the three St. Louis players who 
came to the bat in the inning whaled three 
consecutive balls toward the port side of 
second base and Jeremiah accepted the 
chances with avidity. Not one of the plays 
was actually spectacular, but all were diffi- 
cult enough to arouse the fans to applause 
and Jeremiah strutted to the clubhouse with 
an air that indicated his belief that crashing 
brass and waving palm branches would fit in 
nicely along his line of march. 

And when he reached the dressing room 
he raised his sonorous voice to inform his 
teammates: "The first is last, and the last 


is first. The mighty have been put down 
from their seats, and the humble have been 
exalted.” 


“Meaning—what?” demanded Gene 
Welsh. 

“Didn’t you see what I did?” inquired 
Jeremiah. 


“Those three chances you just took?” 
asked Welsh. “Do you think they were any- 
thing?” 

“The people arose as one man,” declared 
Jeremiah proudly. “I caused their hearts to 
sing with joy, and their cries were as the 
noise of many waters.” 

“You don’t hate yourself, or anything like 
that!” muttered Welsh, turning away. 

“So much is a man worth as he esteems 
himself,” declared Jeremiah. 

“Not in this game he ain’t!” laughed 
Welsh. “And, if you don’t believe it, try 
and get McCoy to raise your salary!” 

The newspapers featured Jeremiah’s first 
showing as a more or less regular player, and 
made a hero of him. Owner Simmons was 
greatly pleased, and he sought out Matt Mc- 
Coy on the following afternoon to display the 
newspaper accounts of the event as vindica- 
tion of his own judgment regarding the 
bearded player's worth. 

“Horseshoes!” scoffed McCoy. “The guy 
was lucky. He just happened to get off 
with his right foot." 

*You're an awful hard-headed feller, 
Matt," said Simmons, shaking his head im- 
patiently. “You'll never admit you're 
wrong: az 

“Tf I'm wrong about that bird," offered 
McCoy, “IIl work for you for the rest of 
my life—for nothin'!" 

“Will you put that in writin'?" and Sim- 
mons grinned, 

“In a minute!" declared McCoy. “Mark 
my words, J. K. You'll be beggin’ me to 
give this Jeremiah the gate yourself. Wait 
and see." 

That afternoon St. Louis becaine the turn- 
ing worm and piled up an eight-run lead 
over the Red Legs in the first six innings. 
In the seventh inning McCoy yanked Joe 
Dixon, the left-handed twirler who was the 
third man to be knocked from the mound 
by the sluggish visitors during the after- 
noon, and sent Jeremiah in to bat for him. 

The bewhiskered rookie made a terrific 
swing at the first ball presented for his 
approval by Lem Drake, the St. Louis 
pitcher, He caught it squarely and dropped 
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it into the left-field bleachers for as clean 
à home run as was ever seen at the Red 
Legs’ ball park. The crowd went wild as 
Jeremiah trotted leisurely around the bases, 
and some of the fans’ enthusiasm seemed to 
be communicated to the Red Legs, for they 
fell on Lem Drake and walloped his curves 
unmercifully. Also, they treated Ed Mc- 
Cann, who was sent to Drake’s relief, in a 
similarly unkind manner, and the end of the 
game found the Red Legs on top by a score 
of ten to nine. 

The fat little manager saw to it that the 
Prophet got his chances in the field and at 
bat only when there was nothing in par- 
ticular at stake, but Jeremiah made his own 
opportunities, and it wasn’t long before the 
baseball writers were hinting vaguely that 
certain veteran Red Legs had outlived their 
usefulness and that McCoy would do well to 
speed them on their way to the minors and 
let some young blood into the team. 

Joe Tooker, second baseman and field cap- 
tain, had been in baseball too long to be 
thin-skinned about newspaper articles, but he 
did not fail to see that the reporters were 
fashioning a cap with the intention of fitting 
it to his head. He spoke to McCoy about it, 
and the manager curtly bade him not to be a 
fool. 

“But what do you think about his whisk- 
ers, anyways?” inquired Tooker. 

“A flash in the pan,” declared McCoy. 
“Playin’ regular, he'd last about a week and 
a half. I've canned better men than him 
almost before I saw them in a uniform. I'm 
just keepin' him around as a decoration to 
please Simmons." 

*Hm'm," grunted Tooker doubtfully. 
*You may be right, Matt, but he shapes up 
pretty good in——" 

“You think them newspaper fellers are 
right, then?” queried McCoy sharply. “You 
think you ought to.be sittin’ on the bench 
and we ought to have a set of whiskers on 
second base?” 

“Well, you couldn’t blame me for not 
thinkin’ that exactly,” hedged Tooker. “Still, 
I’ve seen worse ones break into the big show 
—and Stay there.” 

Jeremiah made just as big a hit on the 
road as he had at home. The Red Legs 
drew record crowds wherever they played. 
Moreover, the managers of at least two other 
teams on the circuit made diplomatic over- 
tures to McCoy with a view to determining 
whether the Red Legs’ manager could be in- 
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duced to part with Jeremiah. Charley 
Rogers, of the Beavers, offered five thousand 
dollars, and young Tom Nelson, a promising 
infield recruit, for Jeremiah. 

“I can use him right now,” declared 
Rogers, “and, as long as you're not playing 
him regularly, you can spare him. Nelson 
can fill in for you just as well as Jeremiah, 
and I need a regular first baseman—bad.” 

“Some argument!” laughed McCoy. 
“Why, Jeremiah’s a star! I wouldn’t take 
twenty-five thou for him. You're crazy, ex- 
pectin’ me to discover this guy and develop 
him and then hand him to you!” 

So Rogers, with the sanction of the Bea- 
vers’ owner, raised his bid to ten thousand 
dollars, and he was considerably exercised 
when McCoy rejected it scornfully. 

Which action proved there was nothing at 
all the matter with McCoy’s business sense, 
for two days later an emissary of the Cin- 
cinnati team doubled Rogers’ best offer for 
the bearded player’s release. McCoy laughed 
up his sleeve, but he declined the bid. Then 
he sent a telegram to Simmons informing the 
Red Legs’ owner that Jeremiah had become 
a marketable commodity and asking permis- 
sion to sell when the price became high 
enough. He estimated twenty-five thousand 
dollars as high dollar for Jeremiah, and 
laughed to himself at the thought of any 
such figure being paid for the release of a 
player who was really an untried recruit. 

Simmons wired back asserting that he 
would take not a cent less than fifty thousand 
dollars for Jeremiah, and McCoy was disap- 
pointed. Nothing would have pleased Mc- 
Coy more than to have wished Jeremiah on 
some rival manager for an absurd price and 
then to have had the bearded one turn out 
a bloomer, But the valuation which Sim- 
mons placed on Jeremiah McCoy considered 
prohibitive; and apparently it was, for sub- 
sequent negotiations conducted with man- 
agers of other teams brought two offers of 
thirty thousand dollars, but none higher. 

Through some leak word of the bidding 
for Jeremiah’s services became public, and 
the Prophet in consequence was thrown into 
even greater prominence than he had been 
enjoying. McCoy begged Simmons to au- 
thorize the sale of Jeremiah before it was 
too late. But Simmons was too well satis- 
fied to risk parting with the goose that was 
laying so many golden eggs, and the Prophet 
stuck. 

It was at the end of August, about two 
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months after Jeremiah had first appeared, 
that Rube Finn, the Red Legs’ giant first 
sacker, essayed a slide to the plate in a game 
with Philadelphia and failed to rise from the 
ground. When a surgeon, who tumbled out 
of the grand stand after viewing the accident 
examined Finn, he announced that the first 
baseman had broken his right leg and was 
due to remain out of baseball for the balance 
of the season at least. 

McCoy muttered an eloquent prayer as 
he sent Jeremiah in to cover first. He would 
have much preferred to crack the hairy one 
on the head with a bat, but Johnny Dodd, 
the only other Red Leg substitute for first, 
was on the sick list and McCoy was forced 
to play Jeremiah or one of his gris men, 
so he chose the lesser evil. 

But immediately he had given jeremiah 
his assignment, McCoy put the burden of 


^ managing the team temporarily on Joe 


Tooker’s shoulders and retired to compose a 
telegram to Simmons. It took him fifteen 
minutes to write the message, brief though 
it was, for he endeavored to make it strong. 
The result of his labors was as follows: 


Must lose whiskers right away or this is my 
resignation. Finn broke leg, and I won't stand 
for other party. Not while you can sell same 
for thirty thousand dollars and get first base- 
man to boot. Move quick or I leave team flat 
to-night. MatrHew McCoy. 


With this off his mind, McCoy returned to 
the field just in time to see Jeremiah give a 
kangaroo leap in the air and grab a wild 
throw of Gene Welsh's, retiring the Phillies 
with third and second occupied, and pulling 
Homer Allen, who was pitching, out of the 
tightest of holes. Welsh ran all the way 
across the diamond to throw his arm over 
Jeremiah’s shoulder and walk with him to 
the bench. 

* Chief," said Welsh when he reached Mc- 
Coy's side, “of course, I’m sorry about Rube 
being hurt, but ain't our little whisker boy 
the goods?” 

“Oh, sure,” muttered McCoy with a sar- 
castic intonation which Welsh somehow 
missed. 

The other Red Legs, as they came in from 
the field,: added their praises, and the 
Prophet's bright eyes glowed with pleasure. 
McCoy was more or less pleased, especially 
after he had received a reply from Simmons 
informing him that the deal with Boston was 
being prosecuted and that the result of the 
negotiations would be telegraphed. 
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The Red Legs won the game that after- 
noon by a score of seven to three, and Jere: 
miah's bat was directly responsible for two 
of the runs. The bewhiskered substitute was 
patted on the back and lavishly praised by 
his teammates.’ He hurried to the clubhouse 
after the game as though walking on air, be- 
traying the excitement which his actual 
début as a leaguer caused him by dropping 
his habitual use of high-flown ianguage 
flavored by biblical quotations and address- 
ing his companions in the jargon they them- 
selves talked and understood. McCoy 
grinned to himself while he dressed, reflect- 
ing on the shock it would be to the men of 
the team when they learned that Jeremiah 
was sold. 

At nine o'clock that night McCoy received 
a telegram from Simmons. “Boston will buy 
whiskers,” read the wire. ‘‘First-baseman 
Baker reports to you Thursday." And Mc- 
Coy sought his bed well satisfied with his 
day's work. Hank Baker was a fancy first 
sacker and would just round out his team. 
'The deal that made him a Red Leg would 
make Boston the laughingstock of the league. 

When McCoy reached the ball grounds the 
following afternoon he found his whole team 
there, clustered in a corher of the dressing 
room, evidently intensely interested in the 
conversation of the tall man who occupied 
the center of the circle. Curious, McCoy 
pushed forward to join the group, and, as 
he did, some of those on the edge of the gath- 
ering saw him, whispered the word that he 
was coming, and abruptly the sound of voices 
ceased. 

“Am I buttin’ in?” inquired McCoy mean- 
ingly. ‘Come on,” he bade briskly, “get into 
your suits. We don’t play night games in 
this league.” 

The players separated slowly, and McCoy 
swung about to walk to his locker. Then 
suddenly he was seized from behind. He 
turned and found himself looking up into the 
grinning face of a tall young man, a young 
man in a suit of striking checks and wear- 
ing a clamorous necktie and a straw hat with 
a rainbow ribbon. 

McCoy was conscious that there was some- 
thing oddly familiar about that young man. 
Some place he had seen that heroic nose and 
those flashing eyes before. And, as he 
cudgeled his brain to recollect, the young 
man spoke. 

“The stone which the builders refused,” 
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he boomed forth in a vibrant bass, “is become 
the head stone of the corner!” 

“Whiskers!” gasped McCoy. “What——” 

“They’re gone,” grinned Jeremiah. 

CL See they are," muttered McCoy. 
what 

“I just told you,” laughed Jeremiah. “The 
stone which the builders 

“What in blazes does that mean?” de- 
manded McCoy. 

Jeremiah took a step forward. He bent 
his back so that his face came within half a 
foot of McCoy's. 

*Do you know me?" he asked. 

*Yowre crazy!" barked McCoy. “Of 
course, I know you. You're the boob with 
the beard, the side-show freak, the 

“Wrong!” broke in Jeremiah. 
Winter.” 

“Who in Hades is Tim Winter?” yelped 
McCoy. 


“But 


“Pm Tim 


Momentarily Jeremiah Jet the aplomb 


and the self-contained air which had been his 
since he first addressed McCoy. He seemed 
disappointed that the name he had men- 
tioned did not knock the Red Legs’ leader 
over. 

“Why, Tim Winter———" he said at last. 
“He—I medn I went South with you—with 
the team last spring. You canned me and 
qus 

“Got you!” screeched McCoy so suddenly 
that the other leaped back a foot. “I remem- 
` ber you, all right—now I do!” 

“Well,” and Jeremiah smiled, “I thought 
you were making a mistake. I thought I was 
good enough for the Red Legs 

*So you let your whiskers grow to prove 
it," interrupted MéCoy dryly. “Then you 
ain't no Prophet? You ain't ——" 

“The hardest thing I had to do,” said Jere- 
miah, “was to learn pieces from the Bible to 
spring on you. It was an advertising man 
out home that thought up the scheme. He 
said if I^couldn't attract attention just as a 
ball player, maybe I could with the whiskers. 
And he was right!" and he chuckled. “You 
gave me a two-week trial before—this time 
you made me a regular!" 

“Regular!” exclaimed McCoy. 
Why, you poor fish, you’re 

McCoy stopped., "He turned abruptly from 
Jeremiah, clasped his hands behind his back, 
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and, while Jeremiah and the accredited regu- 
lars of the team watched him in open-eyed 
amazement, he sank his chin upon his chest 
as though in deep thought and started to 
pace the dressing room. He had been on 
the point of telling Jeremiah that he had 
been sold, but suddenly he was not quite 
sure whether he wanted to part with the 
whiskered wonder. He found himself ad- 
miring Jeremiah for the ingenious way he 
had taken of getting back through the door- 
way from which he had once been kicked. . 
McCoy liked a persistent man. The bull- 
dog fighting spirit he had instilled in the Red 
Legs he knew had won many a game which 
would have been lost by a team which relied 
merely on the technical excellence of its base- 
ball. Still, twice he had weighed Jeremiah 
in the balance and found him wanting—on 
the training trip a year before and ever since 
the whiskers and Simmons' instinct for show- 
manship had won the recruit a second trial. 
There was thirty thousand dollars for the 
club and a first baseman who already had 
proved himself on one side; on the other 
was this fellow whom everybody but McCoy 
himself considered a coming star——— 

McCoy  straightened suddenly. He 
whirled about and leveled an ominous fore- 
finger at the wondering Jeremiah. 

“Young feller,” he said, “I think you 
picked the wrong guy from the Bible to 
name yourself after. Jeremiah wasn’t the 
feller you wanted—it was Samson,” 

“Samson?” repeated Jeremiah. 

“Yeh. For I think without your fuzz 
you'll be about as much use to us as Sam- 
son was after that dame Delilah handed him 
over to the Filipino barbers. But I’m takin’ 
a chance on you—get a suit on, and go out 
and play!” 

And Jeremiah—-no, Tim Winter—went 
out and played, and he’s been holding down 
the first corner of the diamond for the Red 
Legs ever since, for the deal with Boston 
collapsed as soon as the word was flashed 
from the ball park that the noted Jeremiah 
was Jeremiah no longer, buta minor-league 
youth who already had been turned uen 
once by McCoy. 

And to this day McCoy's most s 
friends can't get him to admit that he didn't 
know Winter had it in him all the time. 
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The Daffodil Enigma 


By Edgar Wallace i 
Author of ** The Million- Dollar Story," “The Green Rust," Ete. 


A strange death in a park in the heart of London, amid the scent of daffodils. 
A girl of beauty and refinement among the suspects. 
of circumstances which may involve one of themselves, and the charm of the girl | 
‘such that instead of trying to prove her guilty—but this much will be sufficient to in- 
dicate what a fascinating mystery this famous writer has spun in this, his latest effort. 


Investigators baffled by a web 


(A Four-Part Story —Part One) 


CHAPTER I. 
AN OFFER REJECTED. 


DON'T understand you, Mr. Lyne." 
| The girl who looked down at Thorn- 
ton Lyne was something more than 
pretty. Her clear skin was tinted with 
the faintest pink, and there was in the sober 
depths of her gray eyes a light which would 
have warned a man less satisfied with his 
own genius and power of persuasion than 
the proprietor of Lyne's Stores. 

He was not looking at her face. His eyes 
were running approvingly over her perfect 
figure, noting the straightness of the back, 
the fine poise of the lovely head, the shapeli- 
ness of the slender hands. 3 

He pushed back his long black hair from 
his forehead and smiled. It pleased. him to 
believe that his face was cast in an intel- 
lectual mold, and that the somewhat un- 
healthy pastiness of his skin might be de- 
scribed as the “pallor: of thought.” 

Presently he looked away from her 
through the big bay window which over- 
looked the crowded floor of the stores. He 
had had this office built in the entresol, and 
the big windows had been put in so that he - 
might at any time overlook the most im- 
portant department of the great establish- 
ment which it was his good fortune to con- 
trol. 

*You don't understand, Odette," he said. 
His voice was soft and melodious, and held 
the hint of a caress. “Did you read my lit- 
tle book?" he asked suddenly. ^I suppose 


you thought it rather curious that a man in 
my position should bother his head to write 
poetry, eh?” he asked. “Most of it was 
written before I came into this beastly shop, 
my dear—before I developed into a trades- 
man!” 

She made no reply and he looked at her 
curiously, “What did you think of them?” 
he asked presently. 

Her lips were trembling and again he mis- 
took the symptoms. “I did not want to 
discuss your book,” she said, her indignation 
rising, “but since it was evidently given to 
me for a purpose, I will say that only a 
degenerate could have written it and only 
a diseased mind could enjoy reading it!” 

He went red. The vanity of the man was 
touched in its tenderest spot. : 

“How very middle class you are, Miss 
Rider!" he sneered. “Those verses have 
been acclaimed by some of the best critics 
in the country as reproducing all the beau- 
ties of the old Hellenic poetry." 

She started to speak, but stopped herself 
and stood with lips compressed. 

*May I go now, Mr. Lyne?" she asked. 

*Not.yet,""he replied coolly. “You said 
just now you didn't understand what I was 
talking about. PH put it plainer this time. 
You’re a very beautiful girl, as you probably 
know, and you are destined, in all proba- 
bility, to be the mate of a very average 
suburban-minded person, who will give you 
a life tantamount to slavery. That is the life 
of the middle-class woman, as you probably 
know. And why would you submit tó this 
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bondage? Simply because a person in a 
black coat and a white collar has mumbled 
certain passages over you—passages which 
have neither meaning nor, to an intelligent 
person, significance. I would not take the 
trouble of going through such a foolish cere- 
mony, but I would take a great deal of trou- 
ble to make you happy." 

He walked toward her slowly and laid 
one hand upon her shoulder. Instinctively 
she shrang back, and he laughed. “What 
do you say?" 

She swung round on him, her eyes blaz- 
ing. “I say I would sooner be the wife of 
a clean-minded laborer than be associated 
with a man like you!” she cried. “You 
have no right in the world to insult me 
because I am in your employ—nobody but 
a cad would make such a proposal!” 

His face went livid. “Do you know whom 
you are talking to?" he asked, raising his 
voice. 

“I am speaking to a man whose whole life 
is a reproach to the very name of man!" she 
went on, speaking rapidly. “A man who is 
sincere in nothing, who is living on the brains 
and reputation of his father, and the money 
that has come through the hard working of 
better men. 

“You can't scare me," she continued 
scornfully, as he took a step toward her. 
*Oh, yes, I know I'm going to leave your 
employment, and I’m leaving to-night. 
There are other places in London where de- 
cency is respected and where men like you 
get the treatment they deserve!" 

The man was hurt, humiliated, almost 
crushed by her scorn. He was incapable 
of speech and could only shake his head and 
point with unsteady fingers to the door. 

*Get out," he whispered. 

Odette Rider walked out of the room, but 
the man did not move. Presently, however, 
he crossed to the window and, looking down 
upon the floor, saw her trim figure move 
slowly through the crowd of customers and 
assistants and mount the three steps. which 
. led to the: chief cashier's office. 

“You shall pay for this, you little fool!” 
he muttered. 

He was wounded beyond forgiveness. He 
was a rich man's. son and had lived a shel- 
tered life. He had been denied the advan- 
tage which a public school would have 
brought to him, and had gone to college sur- 
rounded by sycophants and poseurs-as bla- 


` tant as himself, and never once had the cold 


breath of criticism been directed at him. 

He licked his dry lips and, walking to his 
desk, pressed a bell. After a short wait— 
for he had purposely sent his secretary away 
—a girl came in. “Has Mr. Tarling är- 
rived?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, he’s in the board room, He 
has been waiting a quarter of an hour." 

He nodded. “Thank you," he said. 

*Shall I tell him x 

“I will go to him myself,” said Lyne. 

He passed with quick steps along the cor- 
ridor, which connected his private den witt 
the board room, and came into that spacious 
apartment still seething with rage. 


The man who turned to greet him may 
have been twenty-seven or thirty-seven. He 
was tall but lithe, rather than broad. His 
face was the color of mahogany, and the blue 
eyes, turned to Lyne, were unwinking and ex- 
pressionless. That was the first impression 
which Lyne received. 

He took Lyne’s hand in his—it was as soft 
as a woman's. As they shook hands Lyne 
noticed a third figure in the room. He was 
below middle height and sat in the shadow 
thrown by a wall pillar. He, too, rose, but 
bowed his head, 

*A' Chinaman, eh?” said Lyne, looking 
at this unexpected apparition with curiosity. 
“Oh, of course, Tarling, I had almost for- 
gotten that you've come almost straight from 
China. Won't you sit down?" |, 

He followed the other's example, threw 
himself into a chair, and offered his cigarette 
case. “The work I am going to ask you to 
do I will discuss later," he said. “But I 
must explain that I was partly attracted to 
you by the description I read in one of the 
newspapers of how you had recovered the 
Duchess of Henley's jewels and partly by the 
stories I heard of you when I was in China. 
By the way, we're related, cousins or some- 
thing, aren't we?" 

“T believe we are—distantly,” said the 
other quietly. He might have added that the 
relationship had not been particularly bene- 
ficial to himself. 

Lyne nodded. You're not attached to 
Scotland Yard, I understand?" 

Tarling shook his head. “No,” he said 
quietly. “I was regularly attached to the 
police in Shanghai, and I had intended join- 
ing up with Scotland Yard; in fact, I came 
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over for that purpose. But several things 
happened which made me open my detective 
agency, the most important of which happen- 
ings, was that Scotland Yard refused to give 
me the free hand I require!" 

The other nodded quickly. China rang 
with the achievements of Jack Oliver Tar- 
ling, or, as the Chinese criminal world had 
named him in parody of his name, “Lieh 
Jen"—"the Hunter of Men." Lyne saw in 
this unemotional man a possible tool, and 
in all probability a likely accomplice. 

The detective force in Shanghai did curi- 
ous things by all accounts. There were even 
rumors that “the Hunter of Men" was not 
above torturing his prisoners, if by so doing 
he could elicit confessions which would im- 
plicate some greater criminal. Lyne did not 
and could not know all the legends which 
had grown around the name of “the Hunter” 
nor could he be expected in reason to dif- 
ferentiate between the truth and the fable. 

“I pretty well know why you've sent for 
me," Tarling went on. He spoke slowly 
and had a decided drawl. “You gave me a 
rough outline in your letter. You suspect 
a member of your staff of having consistently 
robbed the firm for many years. A Mr. Mil- 
burgh, your chief manager." 

Lyne stopped him with a gesture and low- 
ered his voice. “I want you to forget that 
for a little while, Tarling," he said. “In 
fact, I am going to introduce yow to Mil- 
burgh and maybe, Milburgh can help us in 
my scheme. I do not say that Milburgh is 
honest, or that my suspicions were -un- 
founded. But for the moment I have a much 
greater business on hand, and you will oblige 
me if you forget all the things I have said 
about Milburgh. I will ring for him now." 

He walked to a long table which ran half 
the iength of the room, took up a telephone 
which stood at one end, and said to the 
operator: “Tell Mr. Milburgh to come to 
me in the board room, please." 

Then he went back to his visitor. “That 
matter of Milburgh can wait,” he said. “I’m 
not so sure that I shall proceed any further 
with it. ' Milburgh may be a thief ——” 

“Did you send for me, sir?” 

He turned round quickly. The door had 
opened without noise, and a man stood on 
the threshold of the room, an ingratiating 
smile on his face, his hands twining and in- 
tertwining ceaselessly as though he were 
washing them with invisible soap. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HUNTER DECLINES HIS QUARRY.- 


“This is Mr, Milburgh," said Lyne awk- 
wardly. 

If Mr. Milburgh had heard the last words 
of his employer, his face did not betray the 
fact. His smile was set, and not only curved 
the lips but filled the large, lusterless eyes. 
Tarling gave him a rapid survey and drew 
his own conclusions. The man was a born 
lackey, plump of face, bald of head, and 
bent of shoulder, as though he lived in a 
perpetual gesture of abasement. 

“Shut the door, Milburgh, and sit down. 
This is Mr. Tarling. Er—Mr. Tarling is 
—er—a detective.” 

“Indeed, sir?” 

Milburgh bent a deferential head in the di- 
rection of Tarling, and the detective, watch- 
ing for some change in color, some twist 
of face—any of those signs which had so . 
often betrayed to him the convicted wrong- 
doer—looked in vain. “A dangerous man,” 
he thought. 

He glanced out of the corner of his eye 
to see what impression the man bad made 
upon Ling Chu. To the ordinary eye Ling 
Chu remained an impassive observer. But 
Tarling saw that faint curl of lip, an almost 
imperceptible twitch of the nostrils, which 
invariably showed on the face of his atten- 
dant when he *smelled" a criminal. 

“Mr. Tarling is a detective,” repeated 
Lyne. “He is a gentleman I heard about 
when I was in China—you know I was in 
China for three months, when I made my 
tour round the world?" he asked Tarling. 

Tarling nodded. “Oh, yes, I know,” he 
said. ‘You stayed at the Bund Hotel. You 
spent a great deal of time in the native quar- 
ter, and you had rather an unpleasant ex- 
perience as the result of making an experi- 
ment in opium smoking." 

Lyne's face went red, and then he laughed. 

*You know more about me than I know 
about you, Tarling;" he said, yet with a 
note of asperity in his voice, and turned 
again to his subordinate. 

“I have reason to believe that there has 
been money stolen in this business by one of 
my cashiers," he said. 

“Impossible, sir!” said the shocked Mr. 
Milburgh. “Wholly impossible!" 

Mr. Lyne smiled complacently. “It will 
interest you to know, Mr. Tarling," he said, 
“that I myself have some knowledge of and 
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acquaintance with the criminal classes. In 
fact, there is one unfortunate protégé of 
mine whom I have tried very hard to reform 
for the past four years, who is coming out 
of prison in a couple of days. I took up this 
work,” he said modestly, “because I feel it 
is the duty of those of us who are in a more 
fortunate position to help those who have 
not had a chance in the cruel competition 
of the world.” 

Tarling did not seem impressed. “Do you 
know the person who has been robbing you?” 
he asked. 

“T have reason to believe it is a girl whom 
I have summarily dismissed to-night, and 
whom I wish you to watch." 

The detective nodded. “That is rather a 
primitive business,” he said, with the first 
faint hint of a smile he had shown. “Haven’t 
you your own shop detective who could 
take that job in hand? Petty larceny is 
hardly in my line. I understood that this 
was bigger work z 

He stopped, because it was obviously im- 
possible to explain just why he had thought 
as much, in the presence of the man whose 
conduct, originally, had been the subject of 
his inquiries. " 

“To you it may seem a small matter. To 
me, it js very important," said Mr. Lyne pro- 
foundly. “Here is a girl, highly respected 
by all her companions and consequently a 
great influence on their morals, who, as I 
have reason to believe, has steadily and per- 
sistently falsified’ my books, taking money 
from the firm, and at the same time has se- 
cured the good will of all with whom she 
has been brought into contact. I want you 
clearly to understand, Tarling, that I have 
not sufficient evidence to convict her; other- 
wise, I would not have-called you in." 

“You want me to get the evidence, eh?” 
said Tarling curiously. 

*Who is the lady, may I venture to ask, 
sir?" It was Milburgh who interposed-the 
question. ; : 

*Miss Rider," replied Lyne. 

*Miss Rider!" 

Milburgh's face took on a look of blank 
surprise, as he gasped the words: “Miss 
Rider—oh, no; impossible!” 

“Why impossible?” demanded Mr. Lyne. 

“Well, sir, I meant"—stamnffred the man- 
ager—"it is so unlikely—she is such a nice 

Ind 

Thornton Lyne shot ‘a suspicious glance 

at him. 


“You have no particular reason for wish- 
ing to shield Miss Rider, have you?” 

“No, sir, not at all. I beg of you not to 
think that," protested the agitated Mr. Mil- 
burgh, “only it seems so—extraórdinary." 

“All things are extraordinary that are out 
of the common,” snapped Lyne. “It would 
be extraordinary if you were accused of steal- 
ing Milburgh. It would be very extraordi- 
nary indeed, for example, if we discovered 
that you were living a five-thousand-pounds 
life on a nine-hundred-pounds salary, eh?” 

Only for a secónd did Milburgh lose his 
self-possession. The hand that went to his 


‘mouth shook, and Tarling, whose eyes had 


never left the man's face, saw the tremen- 
dous effort which he was making to recover 
his equanimity. 

“Yes, sir, that would be extraordinary,” 
said Milburgh steadily. 

Lyne had lashed himself again into the 
old fury, and if his vitriolic tongue was di- 
rected at Milburgh his thoughts were cen- 
tered upon that proud and beautiful face 
which*had looked down upon him in his 
office. 

"It-would be extraordinary if you were 
sent to penal servitude as the result of my 
discovery that you had been robbing the 
firm for years," he growled, “and I suppose 
everybody else in the firm would say the 
same as you—how extraordinary!” 

“T dare say they would, sir,” said Mr. Mil- 
burgh, his old smile back, the twinkle again 
returning to his eyes, and his hands rubbing 
together in ceaseless ablutions. “It would 
sound extraordinary, and it would be ex- 


traordinary, and nobody here would be more 


surprised’ than the unfortunate victim—ha, 
ha!” 

“Perhaps not," said Lyne coldly. “Only 
I want to say a few words in your presence, 
and I would like you to give them every at- 
tention. You have been complaining to me 
for a month past,” he said speaking with 
deliberation, “about small sums of money 
being missing from the cashier’s office.” 

It was a bold thing to say, and in many 
ways a rash thing. He was dependent for 
the success of his hastily formed plan, not 
only upon Milburgh’s guilt, but upon Mil- 
burgh’s willingness to confess his guilt. If 
the manager agreed to stand sponsor to this 
lie, he admitted his own peculations, and 
Tarling, to whom the turn of the conversa- 
tion had at first been unintelligible, began 
dimly to see the drift it was taking. 
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«T have, complained that sums of money 


have been missing for the past month?” re- . 


peated Milburgh dully. 

The smile had gone from lips and eyes. 
His face was haggard—he was a man at 
bay. 

"That is what I said," said Lyne watch- 
ing him. "Isn't that the fact?" 

There was a long pause, and presently 
Milburgh nodded. “That is the fact, sir," 
he said in a low voice. 

“And you have told me that you suspected 
Miss Rider of defalcations?” 

Again the pause and again the man 
nodded. 

“Do you hear?” asked Lyne triumphantly. 

“I hear," said Tarling quietly. “Now, 
what do you wish me to do? Isn't this a 
matter for the police? I mean the regular 
police?” 

Lyne frowned. “The case has to be pre- 
pared first,” he said. “TI ‘will give you full 
particulars as to the girl's address and her 
habits, and it will be your business to col- 
lect such information as will enable us to 
put the case in the hands of Scotland Yard." 

“I see," said Tarling, and smiled again. 
Then he shook his head: “I’m afraid I can't 
come into this case, Mr. Lyne.” 

*Can't come in?” said Lyne in astonish- 
ment. “Why not?” 

“Because it’s not my kind of job,” said 
Tarling. “The first time I met you I had 
a feeling that you were heading me for one 
of the biggest cases I had ever undertaken. 


Tt shows you how one's instincts can lead one . 


astray.” He smiled again, and picked up his 
hat. - 
“What do you mean? 


tion!" 

“I don't know how valuable you're likely 
to be,” said Tarling, “and I don't think the 
fact that our fathers were cousins need come 
into account. I tell you I do not wish to 
be associated with this case, Mr. Lyne, and I 
think there the matter can end." 

“You don't think it's worth while, eh?” 
sneered Lyne. “Yet when I tell you that I 
am prepared to give you a fee of five hun- 
dred guineas——" 

“Tf you gave me a fee of five thousand 
guineas, or fifty thousand guineas, I should 
still decline to be associated with this mat- 
ter,” said Tarling. 

“And IIl tell you why, here and now,” 
he continued. “I decline to be associated 


You're going to. 
throw up a valuable client and—and a rela- - 


with so palpable a frame-up. I dare say 
you know what that means—I will put the 
matter more plainly and within your under- 
standing. For some reason or other you 
have a sudden grudge against a member of 
your staff. I read your face, Mr. Lyne, and 
the weakness of your chin and the appetite 
of your mouth suggest to me that you are 
not overscrupulous with the women who are 
in your charge. 1 guess, rather than know, 
that you have been turned down with a dull, 
sickening thud by a decent girl, and in your 
mortification you are attempting to invent 
a charge which has no substance and no 
foundation. 

“Mr, Milburgh," he turned to the other, 
"has his own reasons for complying with 
your wishes. He is your subordinate, and 
moreover, the side threat of penal servitude 
for life if he refuses, has carried some 
weight," 

; Thornton Lyne's face was distorted with 
ury. 

“I will take care that your behavior is 
widely advertised!” His voice was trem- 
bling with passion. ‘You have brought a 
most monstrous charge against me, and I 
shall proceed against you for slander. The 
truth is that you are not equal to the job 
I intended giving you and you are finding an 
excuse for getting out.” 

“The truth is,” replied Oliver Tarling, bit- 
ing off the end of a cigar he had taken from 
his pocket,.“‘that my reputation is too good 
td be risked in associating with such a dirty 
business as yours. I hate to be rude, and 
i hate just'as much to throw away good 
money. But I can't take good money for 
bad work, Mr. Lyne, and if you will be ad- 
vised by me, you will drop this stupid scheme 
for vengeance which your hurt vanity has 
suggested—it is the clumsiest kind of frame- 
up that was ever invented—and I suggest 
also you apologize to the young lady whom, 
I have no doubt, you have grossly insulted." 

He beckoned to his Chinese satellite and 
walked leisurely to the door. Incoherent 
with rage, shaking in every limb with a 
weak man’s sense of his own impotence, 
Lyne-watched him until the door was half 
closed; then, springing forward with a stran- 
gled cry, he wrenched the door open and 
leaped at the detective. 

Two hands gripped his arm and, lifting 
him bodily back into the room, pushed him 
down into a chair. A not unkindly face 
blinked down at him, a face relieved from 


'Then: 
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utter Sany by the tiny laughter lines 
about the eyes. 

“Mr. Lyne," said the mocking voice o& 
Tarling, “you are setting an awful example 
to the criminal classes. It is a good job 
your convict friend is in jail." 

Without another word he left the room. 


CHAPTER ill. 
THE MAN WHO LOVED LYNE. 


Two days later Thornton Lyne sat in his 
big limousine which was drawn up on the 
edge of Wandsworth Common facing the 
gates of the jail. 

Poet and poseur he was, not the strangest 
combination seen in man. He was rich, he 
had opportunities, and life might have gone 
on being pleasant if every man and woman 
he had met had let him have his own way. 
Only there were at least two persons with 
whom Thornton Lyne’s millions carried no 
weight. 

it was warm in his limousine, which was 
electrically heated. But outside, on that 
raw April morning, it was bitterly cold, and 
the shivering little group: of women who 
stood at a respectful distance from the prison 
gates, drew their shawls tightly about them 
as errant flakes of snow whirled across the 
open. The common was covered with a 
white powder, and the early flowers looked 
supremely miserable in their wintry setting. 

The prison clock struck eight, and a 
wicket gate opened. A man slouched out, his 
jacket buttoned up to his neck, his cap 


pulled over his eyes. At sight of him, Lyne“ 


dropped the newspaper he had been reading, 
opened the door of the car, and jumped out, 
walked toward the released prisoner. 
“Well, Sam,” he said genially, “you didn’t 
expect me?” 
The man stopped as if he had been shot, 
and stood staring at the fur-coated figure. 


“Oh, Mr. Lyne,” he said brokenly. “Oh, 
guvnor!” he choked, and tears streamed 
down his face, and he gripped the out- 
stretched‘ hand in both of his, unable to 
speak. 

“You didn’t think I'd desert you, Sam, 
eh?” said Mr. Lyne, all aglow with con- 
sciousness of his virtue. ` 

-*[ thought you'd given me up, sir," said 
Sam Stay huskily. * You're a gentleman, 
you are, sir, and I ought to be ashamed of 
myself!” E 
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“Nonsense, nonsense, Sam! Jump into 
the car, my lad. Go along. People will 
think you're a millionaire.” _ 

The .man gulped, grinned sheepishly, 
opened the door, and stepped in, and sank 
with a sigh of comfort into the luxurious 
depths of the big brown cushions. 

“Gawd! To think that there are men 
like you in the world, sir! Why, I believe 
in angels, I do!” 

“Nonsense, Sam. Now you come along to 
my flat, and I’m going to give you a good 
breakfast and start you fair again." 

*Pm -going to try and keep straight, sir, 
T am, s’help me!” 

It may be said in truth that Mr. Lyne 
did not care very much whether Sam kept 
straight or not. He might, indeed, have 
been very much disappointed if Sam had 
kept to the straight and narrow path. He 
“kept” Sam as men keep chickens. and prize 
cows. Sam was his luxury and his pose. In 
his club he boasted of his acquaintance with 
this representative of the criminal classes— 
for Sam was an expert burglar and‘ knew no 
other trade—and Sam's adoration Mor him 
was one of his most exhilarating experiences. 
And that adoration was genuine. Sam would 
have laid down his life for the pale-faced 
man with the loose mouth. He would have 
suffered himself to be torn limb from limb, 
if in his agony he could have brought ease 
or advancement to the mån who, to him, was 
one with the gods, 

Originally, Thornton Lyne had found Sam 
while that artist was engaged in burgling 
the house of his future benefactor. It was 
a whim of Lyne’s to give the criminal a good 
breakfast and to evince an interest in his 
future. Twice had Sam gone down for a short 
term, and once for a long term of imprison- 
ment, and on each occasion Thornton Lyne 
had made a parade of collecting the re- 
turned wanderer, driving him home, giving 
him breakfast and a great deal of worldly and 
unnecessary advice, and launching him forth 
again upon the world with ten pounds—a 
sum just sufficient to buy a new kit of 
burglar’s tools. 

After breakfast Lyne had hisNalk. 

“It’s no good, sir,” said the burglar, shak- 
ing his head. “Tve tried everything to get 
an honest living, but somehow I can't get , 
on in the straight life. I drove a taxicab 
for three months after I came out, till a 
busy-fellow* tumbled to me not having a 

*Detective. 
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license and brought me up under the preven- 
tion-of-crimes act. It’s no use my asking 
you to give me a job in your shop, sir, be- 
cause I couldn't stick it, I couldn't really! 
Im used to the open-air life; I like being 
my own master. I’m one of those fellows 
you've read about—the word begins with A.” 

"Adventurers?" said Lyne with a little 
laugh. “Yes, I think you are, Sam, and 
I'm going to give you an adventure after 
your own heart.” 

And then he began a tale of base ingrati- 
tude—of a girl he had helped, had indeed 
saved from starvation, and who had betrayed 
him at every turn. Thornton Lyne was a 
poet. He was also a picturesque liar. The 
woman he had desired was now the most 
hateful creature in the world. He would 
have maimed her, torn her beauty from her, 
trampled her in the slime in his mortifica- 
ton. 

His voice rose and his vehemence in- 
creased as he saw the eyes of the criminal 
blazing with the reflection of his rage. The 
lie came as easily to his lips as the truth, 
and easier, since there was a certain crude- 


ness about truth which revolted his artistic. 


soul. And as the tale was unfolded of 
Odette Rider’s perfidy, Sam’s responses grew 
more and more husky. Presently Thornton 
Lyne stopped, his eyes fixed on the other to 
note the effect. 

“Show me,” said Sam, his voice trembling. 
“Show me a way of getting even with her, 
sir, and I'll go through hell to do it!” 

“That’s the kind of stuff I like to hear,” 
said Lyne, and poured out from the long bot- 
tle which stood on the coffee tray a stiff tot 
of Sam's favorite brandy. “Now, PI give 
you my idea." 

For the rest of the morning the two men 
sat almost head to head, plotting woe for the 
girl whose chief offense had been against the 
dignity of Thornton Lyne, and whose virtue 
had so incited his hate. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MURDER. 


Jack Tarling lay stretched upon his hard 
bed, a long cigarette holder between his teeth, 
à book on Chinese metaphysics balanced on 
his chest, at peace with the world. The hour 
was eight o'clock, and it was the day that 
Sam Stay had been released from jail. 

It had been a busy day for Tarling, for he 
was engaged in a bank-fraud case which 
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would have occupied the whole of his time 
had he not had a little private business to 
attend. This private matter was wholly un- 
profitable, but his curiosity had been piqued. 

He laid the book fiat on his chest as the 
soft click of the opening door announced the 
coming of his retainer. The impassive Ling 
Chu came noiselessly into the room, carry- 
ing a tray, which he placed upon a low table 
by the side of his master's bed. The China- 
man wore a blue silk pajama suit—a fact 
which Tarling noticed. 

“You are not going out to-night, then, 
Ling Chu?” 

“No, Lieh Jen,” said the man. 

They both spoke in the soft, sibilant, lan- 
guage of the Middle Kingdom. 

“You have been to the Man with the Cun- 
ning Face?” 

For answer the other took an envelope 
from an inside pocket and laid it in the 
other's hand. Tarling glanced at the ad- 
dress. 

“So this is where the young lady lives, eh? 
‘Miss Odette Rider, twenty-seven, Carry- 
more Buildings, Edgeware Road." 

“It is a clan house, where many people 
live,” said Ling Chu. “I myself went, in 
your honorable service, and saw people com- 
-ing in and going out interminably, and never 
the same people did I see twice." 

“It is what they call in English a ‘flat 
building, Ling," said Tarling with a little 
smile. “What did the Man with the Cun- 
ning Face say to my letter?" 

*Master, he said nothing. He just read 
and read, and then he made a face like this.” 
Ling gave an imitation of Mr. Milburgh's 
smile, ‘And then he wrote as you see," 

Tarling nodded. He stared for a mo- 
ment into vacancy, then he turned on his 
elbow and lifted the cup of tea which his 
servant had brought him. 

“What of Face-White-and-Weak man, 
Ling?" he asked in the vernacular. “You 
saw him?” 

“T saw him, master,” said the Chinaman 
gravely. “He is a man without a heaven.” 

Again Tarling nodded. ‘The Chinese use 
the word “heaven” instead of “God,” and he 
felt that Ling had very accurately sized up 


: Mr. Thornton Lyne’s lack of spiritual quali- 


ties, He finished the tea, a. 

legs over the edge of the bed. 
“Ling,” he said, “this place is very dull 

and sad. I do not think I shall live here.” 
“Will the master go back to Shanghai?” 


and swung his 
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asked the other, without any display of emo- 
tion. 

“I think so,” nodded Tarling. “At any 
rate, this place is too dull. Just miserable 
little taking-money-easily cases, and wife- 
husband-lover cases, and my soul is sick." 

“These are small matters,” said Ling 
philosophically. “But the master”—this 
time he spoke of the great Master, Con- 
fucius—'has said that all greatness comes 
from small things, and perhaps some small- 
piece man will cut off the head of some big- 
piece man, and then they will call you to find 
the murderer.” 

Tarling laughed. You're an optimist, 
Ling," he said. “No, I don't think they'll 
call me in for a murder. . They don't call 
in private detectives in this country." 

Ling shook his head. “But the master 
must find murderers, or he will no longer be 
Lieh Jen, the Hunter of Men." 

“Youre a bloodthirsty soul, Ling," said 
Tarling, this time in English, which Lin 
imperfectly understood, despite the edet 
efforts of eminent missionary schools. “Now, 
I'll go out," he said with sudden resolution. 
"I am going to call upon thé small-piece 
woman whom White-Face desires,” 

“May I come with you?” asked Ling. 

Tarling hesitated. “Yes, you may come,” 
he said, “but you must trail me.” 

Carrymore Mansions is a great block of 
buildings sandwiched between two more aris- 
tocratic and more expensive blocks of flats in 
the Edgeware Road. The ground floor is 
given up to lockup shops which, perhaps, 
cheapened the building, but still it was a 
sufficiently exclusive habitation for the rents, 
as Tarling guessed, to be a little too high 
for a shop assistant unless she was living 
with her family. The explanation, as he 
was to discover, lay in the fact that there 
were some very undesirable basement flats 
which were let at a lower rental. 

He found himself standing outside the pol- 
ished mahogany door of one of these, won- 
dering exactly what excuse he was going to 
give to the girl for making a call so late 
at night. .And that she needed some ex- 
planation was clear from the frank suspi- 
cion which showed in her face When she 
opened the door to him. 

“Yes, I am Miss Rider,” she said. 

“Can I see you for a few moments?” 

“Im sorry,” she said, shaking her head, 


“but I am alone in the flat, so I can’t ask 


you to come in.” 


This was a bad beginning. “Is it not pos- 
sible for you to come out?” he asked anx- 
iously and, in spite of herself, she smiled. 

“Tm afraid it’s quite impossible for me to 
go out with somebody I have never met be- 
fore," she said, with just a trace of amuse- 
ment in her eyes. 

“T recognize the difficulty,” and Tarling 
laughed. “Here is one of. my cards. Pm 
afraid I am not very famous in this country, 
so you will not know my name." 

She took the card and read it. “A private 
detective?" she said in a troubled voice. 
“Who has sent you? Not Mr.——" 

“Not Mr. Lyne,” he said. 

She hesitated a moment, then threw open 
the door. “You must come in. We can talk 
here in the hall. Do I understand Mr. Lyne 
has not sent you?" 

*Mr. Lyne was very anxious that I should 
come," he said. “I am betraying his confi- 
dence, but I do not think that he has any 
claim upon my loyalty. I don't know why 
I’ve bothered you at all, except that I feel 
that you ought to be put on your guard. 2 

“Against what?" she asked. 

“Again the machinations of a gentleman 
to whom you have been——" he hesitated 
for a. word. 

“Very offensive," she finished for him. 

“T don't know how offensive you've been, 
but-I gather you have annoyed Mr. Lyne 
for some reason or other, and that hé is de- 
termined to punish you. I do not ask your 
confidence in this respect, because I realize 
that you would hardly like to tell me. But 
what I want to tell you is this, that Mr. 
Lyne is probably framing up a charge 
against you—that is to say, inventing a 
charge of theft." = 

“Of theft?” she cried in indignant amaze- 
ment. “Against me? Of theft? It’s impos- 
sible that he could be so wicked!” 

“Tt’s not impossible that anybody could be 
wicked,” said Tarling of the impassive face 
and the laughing eyes. ‘All that I know is 
that he even induced Mr. Milburgh to say 
that complaints have been made by Mil- 
burgh concerning thefts of money from your 
department.” 

“That’s absolutely impossible!” she cried 
emphatically. ‘Mr. Milburgh would never 
say such a thing, Absolutely impossible!" ~ 

“Mr. Milburgh didn't want to say such 
a thing, I give him credit for that,” said - 
Tarling slowly, and then gave the gist,of 
the argument, omitting any reference, direct 
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or indirect, to the suspicion which sur- 
rounded Milburgh. 

“So you see," he said in conclusion, “that 
you ought to be on your guard. I suggest 
to you that you see a solicitor and put the 
matter in his hands. You need not move 
against Mr. Lyne, but it would strengthen 
your position tremendously if you had al- 
ready detailed the scheme to some person in 
authority." 

“Thank you very, very much, Mr. Tar- 
ling," she said warmly, and looked up into 
his face with a smile so sweet, so pathetic, 
so helpless, that Tarling’s heart melted to- 
ward her. 

“And if you don't want:a solicitor," he 
said, “you can depend upon me. I will help 
you if any trouble arises." 

“You don't know how grateful I am to 
` you, Mr. Tarling. I didn’t receive you very 
graciously!” 

“Tf you will forgive my saying so, you 
would have been a fool to receive me in any 
other way.” 

She held out both her hands to him; he 
took them, and there were tears in her eyes. 
Presently she composed herself, and led him 
into her little drawing-room, 

“Of course, I’ve lost my job,” she 
laughed; “but T've had several iens, one of 
which I shall accept. I am going to have 
the rest of the week to myself and take a 
little holiday." 

Tarling stopped her with a.gesture. His 
ears were superhumanly sensitive. “Are you 
expecting a visitor?" he asked softly. 

*No," said the girl in surprise. 

*Do you share this flat with somebody?" 

“T have a woman who sleeps here," she 
said. “She is out for the evening." 

“Has she a key?” 

The girl shook her head. The man rose, 
and Odette marveled how one so tall could 
move so swiftly and without so much as a 
sound across the uncarpeted hallway. He 
reached the door, turned the knob of the 
patent lock, and jerked it open. A man 
was standing on the mat, and he jumped 
back at the-unexpectedness of Tarling's ap- 
pearance, The stranger was a cadaverous 
man, in a brand-new suit of clothes, evi- 
dently ready-made, but he still wore on his 
face the curious yellow tinge which is the 
special mark of those recently liberated 
from jail. 

“Beg pardon,” he stammered, “but is this 
No. 87?" 


Tarling shot out a hand and, gripping him 
by the coat, drew the helpless man toward 
him. “Hullo, what are you trying to do? 
What’s this you have?” 

He wrenched something from the man’s 
hand. It was not a key but a flat-toothed 
instrument of strange construction. 

“Come in," said Tarling, and jerked his 
prisoner into the hall. 

A swift turning back of his prisoner's 
coat pinioned him, and then with dexterous- 
ness and in silence he proceeded to search. 
From two pockets he took a dozen jeweled 
rings, each bearing the tiny tag of Lyne's 
Store. 

“Ah,” said Tarling sarcastically, “are these 
intended’ as a loving gift from Mr. Lyne to 
Miss Rider?” 

The man was speechless with rage. If 
looks could kill, Tarling would have died. 

“A clumsy trick,” said Tarling, shaking 
his head mournfully. “Now go back to your 
boss, Mr. Thornton Lyne, and tell him that 
I am ashamed of an intelligent man adopt- 
ing so crude a method," and with a kick he 
dismissed-Sam Stay to the outer darkness. 

The gir], who had been a frightened spec- 
tator of the scene, turned her eyes implor- 
ingly upon the detective. ' 

“What does it mean?" she pleaded. “I 
feel so frightened. What did that man 
want?” 

“You need not be afraid of the man, or 
any other man,” said Tarling briskly, “I’m 
sorry you were scared." 

He succeeded in calming her by the time 
her servant had returned, and then took his 
leave. 

“Remember, I have given you my tele- 
phone number and you will call me up if 
there is any trouble. Particularly," he said 
emphatically, *if there is any trouble to- 
morrow." 

But there. was no trouble on the following 
day, though at three o'clock in the afternoon 
she called him up. “I am going away to 
stay in the country,” she said, “I got scared 
last night." 

*Come and see me when you get back," 
said Tarling, who had found it difficult to 
dismiss the girl from his mind. “I am going . 
to see Lyne to-morrow. By the way, the 
person who called last night is a protégé 
of Mr. Thornton Lyne's, a man who is de- 
voted to him body and soul, and he's the 
fellow we've. got to look after. By Jovel 
Tt almost gives me an interest in life!" 
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He heard the faint laugh of the girl. 

“Must I be butchered to make a detec- 
tive’s holiday?” she mocked, and he grinned 
sympathetically. 

“Anyway, Ill see Lyne to-morrow,” he 
said. 

The next morning, in fulfillment of his 
promise, he walked to-the mammoth build- 
ing which housed Lyne's Stores. His route 
brought him to Oxford Street, and he noted 
idly that the newsboys were unusually busy. 
Then his eye caught the staring black let- 
ters of a bill. 

THE 
DAFFODIL 
MURDER. 


*Daffodil murder?" he repeated to him- 
self, and bought a newspaper. 

- The news, widely spaced, was brief. An 
early worker, taking a short cut through 
Hyde Park, had found the body of a man 
lying by the side of a carriage drive. He 
was fully dressed; save that his coat and 
waistcoat had been removed. Wound about 
his body was a woman's silk nightdress, 
‘stained with blood. The hands of the fig- 
uré were crossed on the breast and upon 
them lay a handful of daffodils. 

Tarling read the short paragraph again, 
then turned to the stop-press column for any 
later news. . There were two lines in the 
Space, but they were sensational. 


DAFFODIL MURDER. 


Body identified as Mr. Thornton Lyne, 
Well-known Millionaire. 


CHAPTER V. 
FOUND IN LYNE'S POCKET. 


Under the headlines, Tarling read: 


The London police are confronted with a new 
nfystery, which has features so remarkable that 
it would not be an exaggeration to describe this 
crime as the murder mystery of the Ree A 
well-known figure in London society, Mr. Thorn- 
ton Lyne, head of an important commercial or- 
ganization, a poet of no mean quality, and a 
millionaire renowned for his philanthropic 
activities, was found dead in Hyde Park in the 
early hours of this morning, in circumstances 
which admit. of no doubt that he was most 
brutally murdered. 

At half past five Thomas Savage, a brick- 
layer's laborer employed by the Cubitt. Town 
Construction Company, was making his way 
across Hyde Park en route to his work. He 
had crossed the main drive which runs parallel 
with the Bayswater Road, when his attention 


was attracted to a figure lying on the grass 
near to the sidewalk. e made his way to the 
spot and discovered a man, who had obviously 
been dead for some hours. The body had 
neither coat nor@waistcoat, but about the breast, 
on which his two hands were laid, was a silk 
garment tightly wound about the body, and 
obviously designed to stanch a wound on the 
left side above the heart. 

The extraordinary feature is that the mur- 
derer must not only have composed the body, 
but had laid upon its breast a handful of dat- 
fodils. The police were immediately summoned 
and the body was removed. . The police theory 
is that the murder was not committed in Hyde 
Park, but that the unfortunate gentleman was 
killed elsewhere, and his body conveyed to the 
Park in his own motor car, which was found 
abandoned a hundred yards from the scene of 
the discovery. We understand that the police 
are working upon a very important clew, and an 
arrest is imminent, 


Tarling knew nothing of Lyne's private 
life, despite the fact that the man had been 
a distant relative of his. He had been too 
busy in China-to bother his head about the 
vagaries of a tourist, even a cousin, but he 
remembered dimly some sort of scandal 
which had attached to the visitor's name, 
and puzzled his head' to recall all the cir- 
cumstances. He put down the newspaper 
with a little grimace, indicative of regret. If 
he had only been attached to Scotland Yard, 
what a.case this would have been for him! 
Here was a mystery which promised un- 
usual interest, 

His mind wandered to the girl, Odette 
Rider. What would she think of it? She 
would be: shocked, he thought—horrified. 
It hurt him to feel that she might be indi- 
rectly, even remotely associated with such a 
public scandal, and/ he realized with a sud- 
den sense of dismay that nothing was less 
unlikely than that her name would be men- 
tioned as one who had quarreled with the 
dead man. - : 

“Pshaw!” he muttered, shrugging off the 
possibility as absurd, and, walking to the 
door, called his Chinese servant. 

“Ling Chu,” he said, “the white-faced man 
is dead.” 

Ling Chu raised his imperturbable eyes to 
his master’s face. 

- “All men die some time," he said calmly. 
“This man quick die. That is better than 
long die.” 

Tarling looked at him sharply. “How do 
you know that he quick die?” he demanded. 

“These things are talked about,” said Ling 
Chu without hesitation. 
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*But not in the Chinese language," re- 
plied Tarling, *and, Ling Chu, you speak no 
English." 

“I speak a little, master," said Ling Chu, 
“and 1 have heard these things in the 
streets." 

Tarling.did not answer immediately and 
the Chinaman waited. “Ling Chu,” he said 
after a while; *this man came to Shanghai 
while we were there, and there was trouble— 
trouble. Once he was; thrown out from 
Wing Fu’s tea house where he had been 
smoking opium. Also there was another 
trouble—do you remember?” 

The Chinaman looked him straight in the 


eyes. “I am forgetting," he said. “This 
- white face was a bad man. I am glad he 
is dead." 


"Humph&' said Tarling, and dismissed 
his retainer. 

‘Ling Chu was the cleverest of all his 
sleuths, a man who never lifted his nose 
from the trail once it was struck, and he had 
been the most loyal and faithful of Tarling's 
native trailers. But the detective never pre- 
tended that he understood Ling Chu's mind, 
or that he could pierce the veil which the 
native dropped between his own private 
thoughts and the curious foreigner. Even 
native criminals were baffled in their inter- 
pretation of Ling Chu’s views, and many a 
man had gone to the scaffold puzzling the 
head which was soon to be snicked from his 
body, over the method by which Ling Chu 
had detected his crime. 

Tarling went back to the table and picked 
up the newspaper, but had hardly begun 
to read when the telephone bell rang. He 
picked up the receiver and listened. To his 
amazement it was the voice of Cresswell, 
the assistant 'commissioner of police, who 
had been instrumental in persuading Tarlipg 
to come to England. 

*Can you come to the Yard for five min- 

.utes, Tarling?” said the voice. “I want 
to talk to you about this murder." 

"Surely," said Tarling, «I'll be with you 
in ten minutes." 

In five minutes he was at Scotland Yard 
and was ushered into the office of Assistant 
Commissioner Cresswell. 'The white-haired 
man who came across to meet him with a 
smile of pleasure in his eyes disclosed the 
object of the summons. 

“Im going to bring you into this case, 
Tarling,” he said. “It has certain aspects 
which seem outside the humdrum experi- 
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- ence of our own people. 1t is not unusual, 
as you know," he said, as he motioned the 
other to a chair, “for Scotiand Yard to en- 
gage outside help, particularly when we 
have a crime of this character to deal with. 
The facts you know," he. went on, as he 
opened a thin folder. “These are the re- 
ports, which you can read at your leisure. 
Thornton Lyne was, to say the least, ec- 
centric. His life was not a particularly 
wholesome one, and he had many undesir- 
able acquaintances, among whom was a 
criminal and ex-convict who was only re- 
leased from jail a few days ago." 

“That’s rather extraordinary," said Tar- 
ling, lifting his eyebrows. “What had he 
in common with the criminal?” 

Commissioner Cresswell shrugged his 
shoulders. “My own view is that this ac- 
quaintance was rather a pose of Lyne's. He 
liked to be talked about. It gave him a 
certain reputation for character among his 
friends.” 

“Who is the criminal?" asked Tarling. 

“Fle is a man named Stay, a petty larcen- 
ist, and in.my opinion a much more danger- 
ous character than the police have realized." 

“Ts he——" began Tarling. But the com- 
missioner shook his head. 

“I think we can rule him out from the 
list of people who may be suspected of 
this murder,” he said. ‘Sam Stay has very. 
few qualities that would commend them- 
selves to the average man, but there can 
be no doubt at all that he was devoted to 
Lyne body and soul. When the detective 
temporarily in charge of the case went down 
to Lambeth to interview Stay, he found him. 
lying on his bed prostrate with grief, with 
a newspaper containing the particulars of 
the murder by his side. The man is beside 
himself with sorrow, and threatens to. ‘do 
in' the person who is responsible for this 
crime. You can interview him later. 4 
doubt whether you will get much out of him, 
because he is absolutely incoherent. Lyne 
was: something more than human in his 
eyes, and I should imagine that the only 
decent emotion he has had in his life is this 
affection for a man who was certainly good 
to him, whether he was sincere in his — 
philanthropy or otherwise. Now, here are 

` a few of the facts which have not been made 
public." 

Cresswell settled himself back in his chair 
and ticked off on his fingers the points as 
he made them. 
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“You know that around Lyne’s chest a 
silk nightdress was discovered?” 

Tarling nodded. 

“Under the nightdress, ads into a pad, 
evidently with the object of arresting the 
bleeding, were two handkerchiefs, neatly 
folded, as though they had been taken from 
a drawer. They were ladies’ handkerchiefs, 
so we may start on the supposition that 
there is a woman in the case." 

Tarling nodded. 

“Now, another peculiar feature of the 
case, which happily has escaped the atten- 
tion of those who saw the body first and 
gave particulars to the newspapers was that 
Lyne, though fully dressed, wore a pair of 
thick felt slippers. They were taken out of 
his own store yesterday evening, as we have 
ascertained, by Lyne himself, who sent for 
one of his assistants to his office and told 
him to get a pair of very soft-soled slippers. 

“The third item is that Lyne’s boots were 
discovered in the deserted motor car which 
was drawn up by the side of the road a 
hundred yards from where the body. was 
lying. 

“And the fourth feature—and this ex- 
plains why I have brought you into the 
case—is that in the car was discovered his 
bloodstained coat and waistcoat. In the 
ight-hand pocket of the latter garment,” 
said Cresswell, speaking slowly, “was found 
this.” 

He took from his drawer a small piece 
of crimson paper two inches square, and 
handed it without comment to the detective. 

Tarling took the paper and stared. Writ- 
ten in thick black ink were four Chinese 
- characters—“Tzu chao fan nao—he brought 
this trouble upon himself.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MOTHER OF ODETTE RIDER. 


The two men looked at one another in 
silence. 

“Well?” said the commissioner at last. 

Tarling shook his head. “That’s amaz- 
ing," he. said, and looked at the little slip 
of paper between his finger and thumb. 

“You see why I am bringing you in,” 
said the commissioner. “If there is a Chi- 
nese end to this crime, nobody knows bet- 
ter than you how to deal with it. I have 
had this slip translated: It means ‘He 
brought this trouble upon himself.’ " 

“Literally, ‘self look for trouble, " said 


Tarling. “But there is one fact which you 
may not have noticed. If you will look at 
the slip, you will see that it is not written, 
but print 

He passed’ the little red sque across the 
table,-and the commissioner examined it. 

“That’s true,” he said in surprise. “I did 
not notice that. Have you seen these slips 
before?” 

Tarling nodded. “A few years ago," he 
said. “There was a very bad outbreak of 
crime in Shanghai, mostly under the leader- 
ship of a notorious criminal whom 1 was in- 
strumental in getting beheaded. He ran a 
gang called ‘the Cheerful Hearts’—you know 
the fantastic titles which these Chinese gangs 
adopt. It was their custom to leave on the 
scene of their depredations, the Hong or 
sign manual of the gang. It was worded 
exactly as this slip, only it was written. 
These visiting cards of the Cheerful Hearts 
were bought up as curios, and commanded 
high prices until some enterprising Chinaman 
started printing them, so that you could buy 
them at almost any stationer’s shop in 
Shanghai—just as you buy picture post 
cards.” 

The commissioner nodded. 
one of those?” 

“This is such a one. How it came here, 
Heaven knows. It is certainly the most re- 
markable discovery.” 

The commissioner went to a cupboard, 
unlocked it, and took out a suit case, which 
he placed upon the table and opened. 
“Now,” he said, “look at this, Tarling." 

“This,” was a stained garment, which 
Tarling had no difficulty in recognizing as a 
nightdress. He took it out and examined it. 
Save for two sprays of forget-me-nots upon 
the sleeves it was perfectly plain and was in- 


*And this is 


, nocent of lace or embroidery. 


“Tt was found "round his body, and here 
are the handkerchiefs.” He pointed to two 
tiny squares of linen, so discolored as to 
be hardly recognizable. 

Tarling lifted- the flimsy garment, with 
its evidence of the terrible purpose for which 
it had been employed, and carried it to the , 
light. “Are there laundry marks?" 

*None whatever," said the commissioner. 

*Or on the handkerchiefs?" 

*None," replied Mr. Cresswell. 

“The property of a girl who lived alone,” 
said Tarling. “She is not very well off, 
but extremely neat, fond of good things but 
not extravagant, eh?” 
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“How do you know that?” asked the com- 
missioner, surprised. 

Tarling laughed. “The absence of 
laundry marks shows that she washes her 
silk garments at home, and probably her 
handkerchiefs also, which places her among 
the girls who aren’t blessed with too many 
of this world’s goods. The fact that it is 
silk, and good silk, and that the handker- 
chiefs are good linen, suggests a woman who 
takes a great deal of trouble, yet whom 


one would pot expect to find overdressed. 
Have you any other clew?” 
“None,” said the commissioner. “We 


have discovered that Mr. Lyne had rather 
a serious quarrel with one of his employees, 


Tarling caught his breath. It was, he 
told himself, absurd to take so keen an 
interest in a person‘whom he had not seen 
for longer than ten minutes, and who a week 
before was a perfect stranger. But some- 
how the girl had made a deeper impression 
upon him than he had realized. This man, 
who had spent his life in the investigation 
of crime and in the study of criminals, had 
found little time to interest himself in wom- 
anhood, and Odette Rider had been a reve- 
lation to him. 

“I happen to know there was a quarrel.” 
I also know the cause," he said, and related 
briefly the circumstances. under which he 
himself had met Thornton Lyne. “What 
have you against her?" he asked, with an 
assumption of carelessness Which he did not 
feel. 

"Nothing definite," said the commissioner. 
“Her principal accuser is the man Stay. 
, Even he did not accuse her directly, but 

he hinted that she was responsible, in some 
way which he did not particularize, for 
Thornton Lyne's death. I thought it curi- 
ous that he should know anything about this 
girl, but I am inclined to think that Thorn- 
ton Lyne made this man his confidant." 

“What about the man?” asked' Tarling. 
*Can he account for his movements last 
night and early this morning?" 

“His Statement," replied the commissioner, 
“is that -he saw Mr. Lyne at his flat at nine 
o'clock and that Mr. Lyne gave him five 


pounds in the presence of Lyne's butler. He - 


said he left the flat and went to his lodg- 
ings in Lambeth, where he went to bed very 
early. All the evidence we have been able 
to collect supports his statement. We have 
interviewed Lyne’s butler, and his account 
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agrees with Stay’s. Stay left at five min- 
utes past nine, and at twenty-five minutes to 
ten—exactly half an hour—Lyne himself 
left the house, driving his two-seater: He 
was alone, and told the butler he was going 
to his club.” 

“How was he dressed?” asked Tarling. 

“That is rather important,” nodded the 
commissioner. “For he was in evening dress 
until nine o’clock—in fact, until after Stay 
had gone—when he changed into the kit 
in which he was found dead." 

Tarling pursed. his lips. “Hed hardly 
change from evening into day dress to go 
to his club," he said. 

He left Scotland Yard a little while after 
this, a much puzzled man. His first. call 
was at the flat in Edgewater Road which 
Odette Rider occupied. She was not at 
home, and the hall porter told him that she 
had been away since the afternoon of-the 
previous day. Her letters were to be sent 
on to Hertford. He had the address be- 
cause it was his business to intercept the 
postman and send forward the letters, 

*Hillington Grove, Hertford." 

Tarling was worried. There was really 
no reason why he should be, he told him- 
self, but he was undoubtedly worried. And 
he was disappointed, too. He felt that, if 
he could have seen the girl and spoken with 
her for a few minutes, he could have com- 
pletely dissociated her from any suspicion 
which might attach, In fact, that she was 
away from home, that she had “disappeared” | 
from her, flat on the eve of the murder, 
would be quite enough, as he knew, to set 
the official policemen nosing on her trail. 

“Do you know whether Miss Rider has 
friends at Hertford?” he asked the porter. ~ 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said the man nodding. 
“Miss Rider’s mother lives there.” 

Tarling was going, when the man detained 
him with. a remark which switched his mind 
back to the murder and filled him. with a 
momentary sense of hopeless dismay. 

“Tm rather glad Miss Rider didn’t happen 
to be in last night, sir," he said. “Seme 
of the tenants upstairs were mene com- 
plaints.” 

“Complaints about what?” PE Tarling, 
and the man hesitated. 

“I suppose you're a friend of the young 
lady’s, aren't you?" and Tarling nodded. 

“Well, it only shows you,” said the porter 
confidentially, “how people are very often 
blamed for something they did not do. The - 
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tenant in the next flat is a bit crotchety; 
he’s a musician, and rather deaf. If he 
hadn't been deaf, he wouldn't have said that 
Miss Rider was the cause of his being 
wakened up. I suppose it was something 
that happened outside." 

“What did he hear?” asked Tarling 
quickly, and the porter laughed. 

"Well, sir, he thought he heard a shot, 
and a scream like a woman's. It woke him 
up. I should have thought he had dreamed 
it, but another tenant, who also lives in 
the basement, heard the same sound, and the 
rum thing was they both thought it was in 
Miss Rider's flat.” 

"What time was this?" 

“They say about midnight, sir," said the 
porter; “but, 
happened, because Miss Rider had not been 
in, and the flat was empty." 

Here was a disconcerting piece of news 
for Tarling to carry with him on his railway 
journey to Hertford. He was determined to 
see the girl and put her on her-guard, and, 
though he realized that it was not exactly 
his duty to put a suspected criminal upon 
her guard, and that his conduct was, to say 
the least of it, irregular, such did not trou- 
` ble him very much. 

He had taken his ticket and was making 
his way to the platform when he espied a 
familiar figure hurrying as from a train 
which had just come in, and apparently the 
man saw Tarling even before Tarling had 
recognized him, for he turned abruptly aside 
and would have disappeared into the press 
of people had not the detective overtaken 
him. 

“Hullo, Mr. Milburgh!" he said. “Your 
name is Milburgh, if I remember aright?" 

'The manager of Lyne's Stores turned, rub- 
bing his hands, his habitual smile upon his 
face. 

“Why, to be sure,” he said genially, “it’s 
Mr. Tarling, the detective gentleman. What 
sad news this is, Mr. Tarling! How dread- 
ful for. everybody concerned!" 

“T suppose it has meant an upset at the 
Stores, this terrible happening?" 

“Oh, yes, sir," said Milburgh in a shocked 
voice. “Of course, we closed fof the day. 
It is dreadful—the most dreadful thing 
within my experience. Js anybody sus- 
pected, sir?” he asked. 


Tarling shook his head. “It is a most 


mysterious circumstance, Mr. Milburgh," he . 
' said. And then: ‘May I ask if any provi- - 


of course, it couldn't have’ 


sion has been made to carry on the busi- 
ness in the event of Mr. Lyne's sudden 
death?” 

Again Milburgh hesitated, and seemed re- 
luctant to reply. “I am, of course, in con- 
trol" he said, “as I was when Mr. Lyne 
took his trip around the world. I have re- 
ceived authority also from Mr. Lyne's so- 
licitors to continue the direction of the busi- 
ness until the court appoints a trustee." 

Tarling eyed him narrowly. “What ef- 
fect has this murder had upon you person- 
ally?" he asked bluntly. 

Milburgh smiled. “Unhappily,” he said, 
"jt enhances my position, because it gives 
me a greater authority and a greater re- 
sponsibility. I would that the occasion bad 
never arisen, Mr. Tarling." 

“Im sure you do,” said Tarling dryly, 
remembering Lyne’s accusations against the 
other’s probity. After a few commonplaces 
the men parted. 

At Hertford, Tarling jumped into a cab 
and gave the address. “Hillington Grove, 
sir? Thats about two miles out,” said the 
cabman. “It is Mrs. Rider you want?” 

Tarling nodded. 

“You ain’t come with the young lady she 
was expecting?” said the driver. 

“No,” replied Tarling in surprise. 

“I was told to keep my s open for a 
young lady,” explained the Soman vaguely. 

A further surprise awaited the detective. 
He expected to discover that Hillington 
Grove was a small suburban house, bearing 
a grandiose title. He was amazed when the 
cabman turned through a pair of impres- 
sive gates, and drove up a wide drive of 
some considerable length, turning eventually 
on to a graveled space before a large man- 
sion. It was hardly the kind of home he 
would have expected for the parent of a 
cashier at Lyne’s Stores, and his surprise 
was increased when the door was opened by 
a footman. 

He was ushered into a drawing-room, 
beautifully and artistically furnished. He 
began to think that some mistake had been 
made, and was framing an apology to the 
mistress of the house, when the door opened 
and a lady entered. Her age was nearer 
forty than thirty, but she was still a beau- 
tiful woman and carried herself with the 
air of a grand dame. She was graciousness 
itself to the visitor, but Tarling thought 
he detected a note of anxiety both in LE 
mien and in her voice. 
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*T'm afraid there's some mistake," he be- 
gan. “TI have probably found the wrong 
Mrs. Rider—I wanted to see Miss Odette 
Rider." 

The lady nodded. 

“That is my daughter,” she said. “Have 
you any news of her? I am quite worried 
about her.” 

“Worried about her?” said Tarling 
quickly. “Why, what has happened? Isn't 
she here?” 

“Here?” said Mrs. 
course she is not." 

*But hasn't she been here?" asked Tar- 
ling. ‘“Didn’t she arrive here two nights 
ago?” 

Mrs. Rider shook her head. “No, but she 
promised to come and spend a few days 
with me, and last night I received a tele- 
gram—wait a moment, I will get it for you.” 

She was gone a few moments and came 
back with a little buff form, which she 
handed to the detective. He looked and 
read: 

My- visit canceled. Do not write to me at 
flat. I will communicate with you when I reach 
my destination. 

The telegram had been handed in at_the 
general post office, London, and was dated 
nine o’clock—three hours, according to ex- 
pert opinion, before the murder was com- 
mitted! 


Rider, wide-eyed, “of 


CHAPTER Vil. 
THE WOMAN IN THE CASE, 

“May I keep this telegram?” asked Tar- 
ling. 

The woman nodded. He saw that She was 
nervous, ill at ease, and worried. “I can’t 
quite _ understand why Odette should not 
come," she said. “Is there. any particular 
reason?” : 

“That I can't say,” said Tarling. “But 
please don’t let it worry you, Mrs. Rider. 
She probably changed her mind at the last 
moment and is staying with friends in town. 
I haven't seen her for several days.” 

“Ts anything wrong?" Her voice shook 
for a second, but she recovered herself. “You 
see"—she made an attempt to smile—*I 
have been in the house for two or three days, 
and I have seen neither Odette -nor—nor 
anybody else," she added quickly. 

Whom was she expecting to see, wondered 
Tarling, and why did she check herself? Was 
it possible that she had not heard of the 
murder? He determined to test her. 


*Your daughter is probably detained ia 
town owing to Mr. Lyne's death," he said, 
watching her closely. 

She started and went white. “Mr. Lyne's 
death?" she stammered. “Has he died? 
That young man?” 

“He was murdered in Hyde Park yester- 
day morning,” said Tarling, and she stag- 
gered back and collapsed into a chair. 

“Murdered! Murdered!” she whispered, 
“Oh, God! Not that, not that!” 

Her face was ashen white, and she was 
shaking in every limb, this stately woman 
who had walked so serenely into the draw- 
ing-room a few minutes before. Presently 


.she covered her face with her hands and be- 


gan to weep softly, and, Tarling waited. 

“Did you know Mr? Lyne?” he asked, 
after a while. 

She shook her head. 

. “Have you heard any stories about Mr. 
Lyne?” 
. She looked up. 

“None,” she said listlessly, “except that 
he was—not a very nice man," 

“Ts there any necessity for your daugh- 
ter working for a living?" he asked bluntly, 
and she dropped her eyes. 

“Tt is her wish,” she said in a low voice. 
“She does not get on—with people about 
here,” she added hastily. 

There was a brief silence, then he rose 
and offered his hand. “I do hope I haven't 
worried you with my questions,” he said, 
“and I dare say you wonder why I have 
come. I will tell you candidly that I am 
engaged in investigating this murder, and I 
was hoping to hear that your daughter, in 
common with the other people who were 
brought into contact with Mr. Lyne, might 
give me some thread of a clew. which would 
lead to more important things. 

“A detective?” she asked, and he could 
have sworn there was horror in her eyes. 
` “A sort of detective," he laughed,- “but 
not a formidable one, I hope, Mrs. Rider." 

She saw him to the door, and watched him 
as he disappeared down the drive, then 
walked slowly back to the room and stood 
against the marble mantelpiece, her head 
upon her arms, weeping softly. 

Jack Tarling left Hertford more confused 
than ever. He had instructed the fly driver 
to wait for him at the gates, and this worthy 
he proceeded to pump. Mrs. Rider had been 
living in Hertford for four years, and was 
greatly respected. Did the cabman know 


i 
"ne 
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Oh, yes, he had seen the 
young lady once or twice, but “She don't 
come very often," he explained. *By all ac- 
counts she don't get on with her father." 

“Her father? I did not know she had a 
father," said Tarling in surprise. 

Ves, there was a father. He was an 
infrequent visitor, and usually came up from 
London by the late train and was driven 
in his own brougham to the house. He had 
not seen him—indeed, very few people had, 
but by all accounts he was a very nice man, 
and well connected in the City. 

Tarling had telegraphed to the assistant 
who had been placed at his disposal by Scot- 
land Yard, and Detective Inspector White- 
side was waiting for him at the station. 

*Any fresh news?" asked Tarling. 

“Yes, sir, there's rather an important 
clew come to light," said Whiteside. “I’ve 
got the car here, sir, and we might discuss 
it on the way back to the Yard." 

“What is it?” asked Tarling. 

“We got it from Mr. Lyne’s mc ME: " 
said the inspector. “It appears that the 
butler had been going through Mr. Lyne's 
things, acting on instructions from head- 
quarters, and in a corner of his writing desk 
a telegram was discovered. Pil show it you 
when I get to the Yard. It has a very im- 
portant bearing upon the case, and I think 
may lead us to the murderer." 

On the word "telegram" Tarling felt me- 
chanically in his pockets for the wire which 
Mrs. Rider had given him from her daugh- 
ter. Now he took it out and read it again. 
It had been handed in at the general post 
office at nine o'clock exactly. 

“That’s extraordinary, sir." Detective In- 
spector Whiteside, sitting by his side, had 
glanced over the message. 

“What is extraordinary?” asked Tarling 
with an air of surprise. 

“I happened to see the signature to that 
wire—Odette, isn't it?" said the Scotland 
Yard man. 


the daughter? 


“Ves,” nodded Tarling. “Why? What is 
there extraordinary in this?” 
“Welk, sir," said Whiteside, “it is some- 


thing of a coincidence that the telegram 
which was found in Mr. Lyne’s desk, and 
making an appointment with him at a certain 
flat in the Edgeware Road, was also signed 
‘Odette’ and”—he bent forward, looking at 
the wire still in the astonished Tarling’s 
hand—“and,” he said in triumph, “it was 
handed in exactly at the same time as this!" 
5AP 


An examination of the other telegram 
left no doubt in the detective's mind that 
Whiteside had spoken nothing but the truth. 
An urgent message was dispatched to the 
general post office, and in two hours the 
original telegrams were before him. They 
were both written in the same hand. The 
first to her mother, saying that she could not 
come; the second to Lyne, running: 

Will you see me at my flat to-night at eleven 
o'clock? ODETTE RIDER. 

Tarling’s heart sank within him. This 
news was stunning. It was impossible, im- 
possible, he told himself again and aggin, 
that this girl could have killed Lyne. Sup- 
pose she had? Where had they met? Had 
they gone driving together, and had she shot 
him in making the circuit of the park? But 
why should he be wearing list slippers? Why 
should his coat be off, and why should the 
nightdress be bound around and around his 
body? He thought the matter out, but 
the more he thought, the more puzzled he 
became. It was a very depressed man who 
interviewed an authority that night and se- 
cured from him a search warrant. 

Armed with this and accompanied by 
Whiteside, he made his way to the flat in 
the Edgeware Road, and, showing his au- 
thority, secured a pass-key from the hall 
porter, who was also the caretaker of the 
building. Tarling remembered the last time 
he had gone to the flat, and it was with a 
feeling of intense pity for the girl that he 
turned the key in the lock and stepped into 
the little hall, reaching out his hand and 
switching on the light as he did so, 

There was nothing in the hall to suggest 
anything unusual. There was just that 
close and musty smell which is peculiar to all 
buildings which have been shut up, even 
for a few days. 

But there was something else.  Tarling 
sniffed and Whiteside sniffed. A dull, 
“burned” smell, some pungent “scorched” 
odor, which he recognized as the stale stench 
of exploded cordite. He went into the tiny 
dining room; everything was neat, nothing 
displaced. 

“That’s curious,” said Whiteside, pointing 
to the sideboard, and Tarling saw a deep 
glass vase half filled with daffodils. Two 
or three blossoms had either fallen or had 
been pulled out, and were lying, shriveled, 
and dead, on the polished surface of the side- 
board. 
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*Humph!? said Tarling. “I don’t like 
this very much." : 

He turned and walked back into the hall 
and opened another door, which stood ajar. 
Again he turned on the light. He was in 
the girl's bedroom. He stopped dead, and 
slowly examined the room. But for the dis- 
ordered appearance of the chest of drawers, 
there was nothing unusual in the appearance 
of the room. At the open doors of the 
bureau a little heap of female attire had 
been thrown pell-mell upon the floor. All 
these were eloquent of hasty action. Still 
more was a small suit case, half packed, on 
the bed, also left in a great hurry. 

Tarling stepped into the room, and if he 
had been half blind, he could not have 
missed the last and most damning evidence 
of all. The carpet was of a biscuit color, and 
covered the room flush to the wainscot. Op- 
posite the fireplace was a big, dark, red, 
irregular stain. 

Tarling’s face grew tense. 
Lyne was shot," he said. 

“And look there!" said Whiteside excit- 
edly, pointing to the chest of drawers. 

Tarling stepped quickly across the room 
and pulled out a garment which hung over 
the edge of the drawer. It was a night- 
dress—a silk nightdress with two little 
sprays of forget-me-nots embroidered on the 
sleeves. It was the companion to that which 
had been found about Lyne’s body. And 
there was something more. The removal 
of the garment from the drawer disclosed 
“a mark on the white enamel of the bureau. 
It was a bloody thumb print! 

The detective looked round at his as- 
sistant, and the expression of his face was 
set in its hardest mask. “Whiteside,” he 
said quietly, “swear out a warrant for the 
arrest of Odette Rider on a charge of willful 
murder. Telegraph all stations to detain this 
girl, and let me know the result.” 

Without another word he turned from the 
room and walked back to his lodgings. 


“This is where 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SILENCING OF SAM STAY. 


There was a criminal in London, who was 
watched day and night. It was no new ex- 
perience to Sam Stay to find an uncon- 
cerned-looking detective strolling along be- 
hind him; but for the first time in his life, 
the burglar was neither disconcerted nor em- 
barrassed by these attentions. 


Thornton Lyne was dead! Dead, dead, 
dead. Every footfall echoed the horrible, 
unbelievable word. The man was incapable 
of feeling—every other pain was deadened 
in this great suffering which was his. And 
who had been the cause of it all? Whose 
treachery had cut short this wonderful life? 
He ground his teeth at the thought. Odette 
Rider! He remembered the name. He re- 
membered all the injuries she had done to 
this man, his benefactor. 

He walked aimlessly westward, uncon- 
scious of and uncaring for his shadower, and 
had reached the end of Piccadilly when some- 
body took him gently by the arm. He 
turned, and as he recognized an acquaint- 
ance, his thick lips went back in an ugly 
snarl. 

“It’s all right, Sam,” said the plain-clothes 
policeman with a grin. "There's no trouble 
coming to you. I just want to ask you a 
few questions." 

“You fellows have been asking questions 
day and-night since—since that happened," 
growled Sam. Nevertheless, he permitted 
himself to be mollified and led to a seat in 
the park. 

“Now, I’m putting it to you straight, 
Sam,” said the policeman. ‘“We’ve got noth- 
ing against you at the Yard, but we think 
you might be able to help us. You knew 
Mr. Lyne; he was very decent to you.” 

“Here, shut up!” said Sam savagely. “I 
don’t want to talk about it. I don’t want 
to think about it! D'ye hear? He was the 
grandest fellow that ever was, was Mr. Lyne, 
God bless him! Oh, my God! My God!" 
he wailed, and to the detective's surprise this 
hardened criminal buried his face in his 
hands. 

"That's all right, Sam. I know he was 
a nice fellow. Had he any enemies—he 
might have talked to a chap like you where 
he wouldn't have talked to his friends. Do 
you see? Did anybody hate him?" 

Sam nodded. 

"Was it a woman?" asked the detective 
with studied indifference. 

“Tt was,” replied the other with an oath. 
“Damn her, it was! He treated her well, 
did Mr. Lyne. She was broke, half starv- 
ing; he took her out of the gutter and put 
her into a good place, and she went about 
making accusations against him! "That's the 
kind of girl she was, Slade," he went on, 
addressing the detective, as criminals will, 
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familiarly by their surnames. “She ain't fit 
to walk the earth——" 

His voice broke. 

*Might I ask the name of this party?" 
demanded Slade. 

Again Sam looked suspiciously about. 
“Look here," he said, “leave me to deal with 
her. Til settle with her, and don’t you 
worry !? 

“That would only get you into trouble, 
Sam,” mused Slade. “Just give us her 
name. Did it begin with an R?" 

*How the "ell do I know!" growled the 
criminal. “I can't spell. Her name was 
Odette." 

“Rider?” said the other eagerly. 

"That's her. She used to be cashier in 
Lyne's store." 

*Now, just quiet yourself down and tell 
me all Lyne told you about her, will you, 
my lad?" 

Sam Stay stared at him, and then a slow 
look of cunning passed over his face. 

“Tf it was her!" he breathed. “If I could 
only put her away for it!” 

Nothing better illustrated the mentality 
of this man than the fact that the thought 
of “shopping” the girl had not occurred to 
him before. That was the idea, a splendid 
idea! Again his lips curled back, and he 
eyed the detective with a queer little smile. 

“All right, sir," he said. “PI tell the 
head split, I’m not going to tell you.” 

“That’s as it ought to be, Sam,” said 
the detective genially. ‘You can tell Mr. 
Tarling or Mr. Whiteside, and they'll make 
it worth your while." 

'The detective called a cab and together 
they drove, not to Scotland Yard, but to 
Tarling’s little office in Bond Street. It was 
here that the man from Shanghai had estab- 
lished his detective agency, and here he 
waited with the phlegmatic Whiteside for 
the return of the detective he had sent to 
withdraw Sam Stay from his shadower. 

The man shuffled into the room, looked 
resentfully from one to the other, nodded 
to both, and declined the chair which was 
pushed forward for him. 

“Now, Stay,” said Whiteside, whom, at 
least, the criminal recognized, “we want to 
hear what you know about this murder.” 

Stay pressed his lips together and made 
no reply. 

“Sit down,” said Tarling, and this time 
the man obeyed. “Now, my lad,” Tarling 
went on—and when he was in a persuasive 


mood his voice was silky—“they tell me 
that you were a friend of Mr. Lyne’s.” 

Sam nodded. 

“He was good to you, was he not?” 

“Good!” The man drew a deep breath. 
“Pd have given my heart and soul to save 
him from a minute's pain, I would, sir! 
He was an angel on earth—my Gawd, if ever 
Ilay me hands on that woman, I'll strangle 
her, She's been robbing him and robbing 
him for years," he shouted. “He looked 
after her and protected her, and she went 
and told lies about him, she did. She 
trapped him!” 

His voice rose to a scream, and he made 
a move forward toward the desk, both fists 
clenched till the knuckles showed white. 
Tarling sprang up, for he recognized the 
signs. Before another word could be spoken, 
the man collapsed in a heap on the floor, 
and lay like one dead. Tarling was round 
the table in an instant, turned the uncon- 
scious man on his back, and, lifting one eye- 
lid, examined the pupil. 

“Epilepsy or something worse," he said. 
“This thing has been preying on the poor 
devil’s mind—phone an ambulance, White- 
side, will you?” 

“Shall I give him some water?” 

Tarling shook his head. “He won’t re- 
cover for hours, if he recovers at all. If Sam 
Stay knows anything to the detriment of 
Odette Rider, he is likely to carry his knowl- 
edge to the grave.” 

And in his heart of hearts J. O. Tarling 
felt a little sense of satisfaction that the 
mouth of this man was closed. 


. CHAPTER IX. 
WHERE THE FLOWERS CAME FROM. 


Where was Odette Rider? Every police 
station in the country had been warned; 
all outgoing ships were being watched; tact- 
ful inquiries had been made in every direc- 
tion where it was likely she might be found; 
and the house at Hertford was under ob- 
servation day and night. 

Tarling had procured an adjournment of 
the inquest; for, whatever might be his sen- 
timents toward Odette Rider, he was, it 
seemed, more anxious to perform his duty 
to the State, and it was very necessary that 
no prurient-minded coroner should investi- 
gate too deeply into the cause and the cir- 
cumstances leading up to Thornton Lyne's 
death, lest the suspected criminal be warned. 
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Accompanied by Inspector Whiteside, he re- 
examined the flat to which the bloodstained 
carpet pointed unmistakably as being the 
scene of the murder. The red thumb prints 
on the bureau had been photographed and 
were awaiting comparison with the girl’s the 
moment she was apprehended. 

Carrymore Mansions, where Odette" Rider 
lived were a block of flats of good class, 
the ground floor being given over to shops. 
The entrance to the flats was between two 
of these, and a flight of stairs led down to 
the basement. Here were six sets of apart- 
ments. The center of the basement con- 
sisted of a large concrete storeroom, about 
which were set little cubicles or cellars in 
which the tenants stored such of their bag- 
gage and furniture as they did not need. 
It was possible, he discovered, to pass from 
the corridor of the basement flat, into the 
storeroom, and out through a door at the 
back of the building into a small courtyard. 
Access to the street was secured through a 
fairly large door, placed there for the con- 
venience of tenants who wished to get their 
coal and heavy stores delivered. In the 
street behind the block of flats were about 
a dozen shut-up stables, all of which were 
rented by a taxicab company, and now used 
as a garage. 

If the murder was committed in the flat, 
it was by this way the body would have 
been carried to the narrow rear street and 
here, too, a car would attract little atten- 
tion. Inquiries made among employees of 
the cab company, some of whom occupied 
little rooms about their garages, elicited 
the important information that “the car had 
been seen in the mews on the night of the 
murder”—a fact, it seemed, which had been 
overlooked in the preliminary investigations. 

The car was a two-seated Daimler with 
a yellow body and a hood. This was an 
exact description of Thornton Lyne’s ma- 
chine which had been found near the place 
where his body was discovered. The hood of 
the car was up when it was seen in the mews 
and the time apparently was between ten and 
eleven on the night of the murder. But 
though he pursued the most diligent in- 
quiries, Tarling failed to discover any human 
being who had either recognized Lyne or ob- 
served the car arrive or depart. 

The hall porter of the flats, on being 
interviewed, was very emphatic that nobody 
had come into the building by the main en- 
trance between the hours of ten and half 


past. It was possible, he admitted, that 
they could have come between half past ten 
and a quarter to eleven, because he had gone 
to his “office,” which proved to be a stuffy 
little place under the stairs, to change from 
his uniform into his private clothes before 
going home. He was in the habit of locking 
the front door at eleven o'clock. Tenants 
of the Mansions had pass-keys to the main 
door, and of all that happened after eleven 
he would be ignorant. He admitted that he 
may have gone a little before eleven that 
night, but even as to this he was not pre- 
pared to swear. 

"In fact," said Whiteside afterward, “his 
evidence would lead nowhere. At the very 
hour when somebody might have come into 
the flat—that is to say, between half past 
ten and a quarter to eleven—he admits he 
was not on duty." 

Tarling nodded. “Of one thing I am satis- 
fied," he said; “if Odette Rider committed 
this murder she had an accomplice. It was 
impossible that she could have carried or 
dragged this man into the open and put him 
into the car, carried him again from the 
car and laid him on the grass." 

“The daffodils puzzle me," said White- 
side. “Why should he be found with daffo- 
dils on his chest? And why, if he was 
murdered here, should she trouble to pay 
that tribute of her respect?” 

Tarling shook his head. He was nearer a 
solution to the latter mystery than either 
of them knew. His search of the flat com- 
pleted, he drove to Hyde Park and, guided 
by Whiteside, made his way to the spot 
where the body was found. It was on a 
graveled sidewalk, nearer to the grass than 
to the road, and Whiteside described the po- 
sition of the body. Tarling looked round, 
and suddenly uttered an exclamation. 

“I wonder," he said pointing to a flower 
bed. 

Whiteside stared, then laughed. “That’s 
curious," he said. “We seem to see noth- 
ing but daffodils in this murder!" 

The big bed to which Tarling walked, was 
smothered with great feathery bells that 
danced and swayed in the .light spring 
breezes. 

“Humph!” said Tarling. “Do you know 
anything about daffodils, Whiteside?" 

Whiteside shook his head with a laugh. 
“All daffodils are daffodils to me. Is there 
any difference in them? 1 suppose there 
must be." ; à 
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Tarling nodded. “These are known as 
Golden Spurs," he said; *a kind which is 
very common in England. The daffodils in 
Miss Rider's flat are a variety known as the 
Emperor." 

*Well?" said Whiteside. 

“Well,” said the other slowly, “the daffo- 
dils I saw this morning, which were found 
on Lyne's chest, were Golden Spurs." 

He knelt down by the side of the bed 
and began pushing aside the stems, examin- 
ing the ground carefully. “Here you are,” 
he said. 

He pointed to a dozen jagged stems, 

“This is where the daffodils were plucked. 
Td like to swear to that. Look, they were 
all pulled together by one hand. Somebody 
leaned over and pulled a handful." 

Whiteside looked dubious. ~ “Mischievous 
boys sometimes do these things." 

“Only in single stalks,” said Tarling, 
“and the regular flower thieves are careful 
to steal from various parts of the bed so 
that the loss should not be reported by the 
park gardeners.” 

“Then you suggest 22 

“T suggest that whoever killed Thornton 
Lyne found it convenient, for some reason 
best known to himself or herself, to orna- 
ment the body as it was found, and the 
flowers were got from here." 

*Not from the girl's flat at all?" 

“Pm sure of that," replied Tarling em- 
phatically. “In fact, I knew that this morn- 
ing when I'd seen the daffodils which you 
had taken to Scotland Yard.” 

“Tt was a woman's act to put flowers on 
the man," said Whiteside quietly. “Those 
daffodils tell me of pity and compassion, and 
perhaps repentance.” 

A slow smile dawned on Tarling’s face. 
“My dear Whiteside,” he said, “you are 
' getting sentimental! And here,” he added, 
looking up, “attracted to the spot, is a 
gentleman I seem to be always meeting— 
Mr. Milburgh I think." 

Milburgh had stopped at the sight of the 
detective and looked as if he would have 
been glad to fade away unobserved. But 
Tarling had seen him, and Milburgh came 
forward with his curious little shuffling walk, 
a set smile on his face, the same worried 
look in his eyes which Tarling had seen 
once before. 

“Good morning, gentlemen," he said with 
a flourish of his top hat. ^I suppose, Mr. 
Tarling, nothing has been discovered?" ~ 


*At any rate, I didn't expect to discover 
you here this morning!" and Tarling smiled. 
“I thought you were busy at the store.” 

Milburgh shifted uneasily. 

“The place has a fascination for me," he 
said huskily. *I—I can’t keep away from 
ic" 

He dropped his eyes before Tarling's keen 
gaze and repeated the question: “Is there 
any fresh news?” ' 

"I ought to ask you that," said Tarling 
quietly. 

The other looked up. “You mean Miss 
Rider?" he asked. “No, sir, nothing has 
been found to her detriment, and I cannot 
twace her present address, although I have 
pursued the most diligent inquiries. It is 
very upsetting." 

There was a new emphasis in his voice. 
Tarling remembered that when Lyne had 
spoken to Milburgh before and had sug- 
gested that the girl had been guilty of some 
act of peculation, Milburgh had been quick 
to deny the possibility. Now his man- 
ner was hostile to the girl—indefinitely so, 
but sufficiently marked. ior Tarling to no- 
tice it. 

*Do you think that Miss Rider had any 
reason for running away?" asked the detec- 
tive. 

Milburgh shrugged his shoulders. “In 
this world," he said unctuously, “‘one is con- 
stantly being deceived by people in whom 
one has put one's trust." 

“In other words, you suspect Miss Rider 
of robbing the firm?" 

Up went Mr. Milburgh's plump hands. 
“I would not say that," he said. “I would 
not accuse a young woman of such an act 
of treachery to her employers, and I dis- 
tinctly refuse to make any charges until 
the auditors have completed their’ work. 
There is no doubt,” he added carefully, “that 
Miss Rider had the handling of large sums 
of money, and she of all people in the busi- 
ness, and particularly in the cashier’s de- 
partment, would have been able to rob the 
firm without the knowledge of either my- 
self or poor Mr. Lyne. This, of course, is 
confidential.” He laid one hand appeal- 
ingly on Tarling’s arm and that worthy 
nodded. 

“Have you any idea where she would be?" 

Again Mifburgh shook his head. “The 
only thing——" he hesitated, and looked 
into Tarling’s eyes. 

“Well?” asked the detective impatiently. 
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“There is a suggestion, of course, that 
she may have gone abroad. I do not offer 
that suggestion, only I know that she spoke 
French very well and that she had been to 
the Continent before.” 

Tarling stroked his chin thoughtfully. 
“To the Continent, eh?" he said softly, 
“well, in that case I shall search the Con- 
tinent; for on one thing I am determined, 
and that is to find Odette Rider,” and, beck- 
oning to his companion, he turned on his 
heel. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE WOMAN AT ASHFORD. 


Tarling went back to his lodgings that 
afternoon, a puzzled and baffled man. Ling 
Chu, his impassive Chinese servant, had ob- 
served those symptoms of perplexity before, 
but now there was something new in his 
master's demeanor—a kind of curt irrita- 
tion, an anxiety, which he had not observed 
in the Hunter of Men before. 

The Chinese went silently about the busi- 
ness of preparing his chief’s tea and made 
no reference to the tragedy or to any of 
its details. He had set the table by the 
side of Tarling’s bed, and was gliding from 
the room in that catlike way of his when 
Tarling stopped him. 

“Ling Chu,” he said, speaking in the ver- 
nacular, “you remember in Shanghai when 
the Cheerful Hearts committed a crime, how 
they used to leave behind their hong?” 

“Ves, master, I remember it very well,” 
said Ling Chu calmly. “They were certain 
words on red paper, and afterward you could 
buy them from the shops, because people 
desired to have these signs to show to their 
friends,” 

“Many people carried these things,” said 
Tarling slowly, “and the sign of the Cheer- 
ful Hearts was found in the pocket of the 
murdered man." 

Ling Chu met the other's eyes with im- 
perturbable calmness. Master," he said, 
*may not the white-faced man who is now 
dead have brought such a thing from Shang- 
hai? He was a tourist, and tourists buy 
these foolish souvenirs?" 

Tarling nodded again. 

“That is possible,” he said. ‘I have al- 
ready thought that such might have been 
the case. Yet why should he have this 
sign of the Cheerful Hearts in his pocket on 
the night he was murdered?” 


“Master,” said the Chinaman, “why 
should he have been murdered?” 
Tarling’s lips curled in a half smile. “By 


which, I suppose, you mean that one ques- 
tion is as difficult to answer as the other,” 
he said. “All right, Ling Chu, that will 
do.” > 

He turned impatiently on the couch and 
reached out his hand for his tea, when there 
came a soft tap at the door and Ling Chu 
slipped into the room. 

“The Bright Man is here," he said, and 
in these words announced Whiteside, who 
brought into the room something of his 
alert, fresh personality, which had earned 
him the pseudonym which Ling Chu had 
affixed. 


“Well, Mr. Tarling,” said the inspector, 
taking out a little notebook, “I’m afraid I 
haven’t done very much in the way of dis- 
covering the movements of Miss Rider, but 
so far as I can find out by inquiries made at 
Charing Cross Booking Office, several young 
ladies unattended have left for the Continent 
in the past few days.” 

“You cannot identify any of these with 
Miss Rider?” asked Tarling in a tone of 
disappointment. 

The detective shook his head. Despite 
his apparent unsuccess, he had evidently 
made some discovery which pleased him, for 
there was nothing gloomy in his admission 
of failure. 

“You have found out something, though?” 
suggested Tarling quickly, and Whiteside 
nodded. 

“Ves,” he said “by the greatest of luck 
I’ve got hold of a very curious story. I 


.was chatting with some of the ticket col- 


lectors and trying to discover a man who 
might have seen the girl—I have a photo- 
graph of her taken in a group of Stores em- 
ployees, and this I have had enlarged, as it 
may be useful.” 

Tarling nodded. 

“While I was talking with the man on 
the gate,” Whiteside proceeded, “a traveling 
ticket inspector came up and he brought 
rather an extraordinary story from Ashford. 
On the night of the murder there was an 
accident to the Continental Express.” 

“J remember seeing something about it,” 
said Tarling, “but my mind had been occu- 
pied by this other matter. What happened?” 

“A luggage truck which was standing on 
the platform fell between two of the car- 
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riages and derailed one of them. The only 
passenger who was hurt was a Miss Stevens, 
Apparently it was a case of simple concus- 
sion, and when the train was brought to a 
standstill she was removed to the Cottage 
Hospital, where she is to-day. Apparently 
the daughter of the traveling ticket inspector 
is a nurse.at the hospital, and she told her 
father that this Miss Stevens, before she 
recovered consciousness, made several refer- 
ences to a ‘Mr. Lyne’ and a ‘Mr. Mil- 
burgh.’ ” 

Tarling was sitting erect now, watching 
the other through narrowed lids. “Go on," 
he said quietly. 

“I could get very little from the travel- 
ing inspector, except that his daughter was 
under the impression that the lady had a 
gradge against Mr. Lyne, and that shé spoke 
even more disparagingly of Mr. Milburgh." 

Tarling-had risen and slipped off his silk 
dressing gown before the other could put 
away his notebook. He struck a gong 
with his knuckles, and when Ling Chu ap- 
peared gave him an order in Chinese, which 
Whiteside could not follow. 

“You're going to Ashford? 
you would," said Whiteside. 
like me to come along?" 

“No, thank you," said the other. “PH 
go myself. I have an idea that Miss Ste- 
vens may be the missing witness in the 


I thought 
“Would you 


case and may throw greater light upon the 
happenings of the night before last than any 
other witness we have yet interviewed." 

He found he had to wait an hour before 
he could get a train for Ashford, and he 
passed that hour impatiently walking up and 
down the broad platform. Here was a new 
complication in the case. Who was Miss 
Stevens, and why should she be journeying 
to Dover on the night of the murder? 

He reached Ashford, and with difficulty 
found a cab, for it was raining heavily, and 
he had come provided with neither mackin- 
tosh nor umbrella. The matron of the Cot- 
tage Hospital reassured him on one point. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Stevens is still in the hos- 
pital,” she said, and he breathed a sigh 
of relief. There was just a chance that she 
might have been discharged, and again the 
possibility that she would be difficult to ' 
trace.. The matron showed him the way 
through a long corridor termináting in a big ' 
ward. Before reaching the door of the ward 
there was a smaller door on the right. 

“We put her in this private ward, because 
we thought it might be necessary to oper- 
ate," said the matron and opened the door. 

Tarling walked in. Facing him was the 
foot of the bed, and in that bed lay a gir! 
whose eyes met his. He stopped as though 
he were shot. 

*Miss Stevens" was Odette Rider! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


a We 


NEW FIELDS FOR INSURANCE 


prised people when there were only life and fire insurance. We have now various 


Q late new insurance plans have been spreading at a rate which would have sur- 


kinds of accident, burglary, workers’ health, automobile, and many other kinds of 
insurance, resulting chiefly from the development of our industrial system. Singers 

insure their voices, and musicians their fingers. 
The newest kind is weather insurance, planned by the head of a large insurance com- 


pany, and a campaign has been started to make weather insurance popular. 


The policies 


among other things provide cash compensation for damage to clothing by rain during sea- 
shore and other trips, especially during Sunday outings and trips on the Fourth of July 


and other holidays. 


The head of the company says he has recently written a policy protecting the pro- 
prietor of a gasoline station on the Boston Post Road on every Sunday and holiday. Even 
a swimming pool has been covered by a policy. 

The weather iasurance plan has been borrowed from England, where it has been an 


institution for years. 


There the sky may be cloudless when a party starts on a trip any 


time in the summer or fall and in an hour or two it may be suddenly clouded and .those 


in the party drenched with rain. 


The Boomerang Ballad 


By Hamish McLaurin 
Author of ' Making It Hot for Mowrey," “The Burglar and the Butterfly," Etc. 


There is such a thing as writing better than one knows 
he is writing, especially when it comes to popular songs 


NY COSTELLO was undergoing the 

salutary, though somewhat exasperat- 

ing, experience of being helplessly in 

love with a girl who appeared to have 
no notion of loving him in return. The situ- 
ation was baffling and unprecedented, so far 
as Tony was concerned, for he was distinctly 
a personable young chap and, if you sat him 
down at a piano, he usually could play his 
way into any girl’s heart in a single evening, 
if he had a mind to. But neither the har- 
monies he coaxed out of the piano nor the 
vibration of his own heartstrings seemed to 
induce any responsive disturbance in the 
bosom of Bijou Hollister, The Girl From 
Your Old Home Town. (See billing and 
program copy.) 

Not that Bijou didn’t appreciate music— 
vaudeville audiences the country over could 
have testified that her selection of ballads 
was consistently pleasing—but she somehow 
failed to appreciate Tony, a circumstance 
rendered all the more irritating to that tem- 
peramental artist by her quite unconcealed 
appreciation of a certain Mark Hymer, one 
of the energetic young tune molders who 
gave Tin Pan Alley its nickname. Hymer 
had written several songs for Bijou, and at 
the time-when we make her acquaintance she 
was introducing his two latest compositions 
at the Hudson Hill Theater, a favorite try- 
out house on the Jersey side, just across the 
river from the foot of West Forty-second 
Street. 

Tony Costello was on the same bill that 
week, playing accompaniments for Ada Mil- 
burn, an established entertainer whose ac- 
knowledged lack of vocal gifts was more than 
overcome by the drollest of manners and a 
positive genius for restrained but significant 
gesture. She had won her place in the hearts 
of vaudeville patrons two or three seasons 
earlier, but just at this time there were new 
songs to be "set," new laughs to be felt out, 


and new costumes to be criticized by the 
booking managers before she would be ready 
to give the two-a-day the pleasure of her 
hearty personality for another forty weeks 
or so. 

She gave no thought to her accompani- 
ments; with Tony at the piano they would 
take care of themselves. The previous sea- 
son had demonstrated that. He had been 
with her some three months and knew her 
peculiarities of technique down to the finest 
fraction of a pause. When she humored a 
laugh he knew intuitively the instant at 
which she would resume singing and his 
fingers descended upon the keys with an un- 
erring sense of the tempo at which she would 
launch into the next line of the song. Hers 
was a tricky method of delivery, and she 
varied it cleverly to suit the mood of each ` 
new audience, but Tony was always alert to 
the fine shades of expression which she in- 
troduced, and his accompaniments went far 
to make her act the finished piece of artistry 
it had grown to be. Nobody knew this better 
nor conceded it more openly than Ada her- 
self, for which reason, among others, she 
and Tony were quite fond of one another 
and got along most harmoniously, week in 
and week out. 

In addition to the sympathetic support of 
his accompaniments, Tony could be de- 
pended upon to hold the audience with his 
piano solo while Ada changed her costume, 
His natural musicianship and youthful train- 
ing had been supplemented by conscientious 
schooling abroad and, had Tony seen fit to 
apply himself, there might have been a place 
for him in the concert field. In his imma- 
turity, however, he found life filled with far 
too many alluring interests to make long 
hours of rigorous training seem worth the 
effort, so he blithely culled what roses came 
his way, the while he helped Ada along with 
her career and satisfied the real musician in- 
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side him by playing his solos with a bril- 
liancy no other pianist in vaudeville could 
equal. 

In the fervid appreciation of his not-too- 
cultured audiences he found his reward. 
What more could one ask of life, thought 
Tony? He was young, he was making a 
pleasant living, he was always traveling and 
meeting new people, and the world to him 
seemed ever filled with girls whose beauty 
constantly approached nearer and nearer to 
perfection. At least, so it had seemed until 
the last three weeks or so. Then the world 
quite rapidly became filled with nothing but 
Bijou Hollister. 

Bijou was pretty, yes; but had Tony seen 
more girls like Bijou he would have learned 
to interpret more shrewdly those faint lines 
about her mouth and to have diagnosed more 
accurately the symptoms disclosed by the 
shape and expression of her lips. To one 
who knew them, they spelled an ingrained, 
carefully nurtured, insoluble selfishness in 
which all generous impulses died before they 
sprouted, but Tony, like many another lover, 
never looked for character below his lady's 
eyes. Bijou's eyes were undeniably worth 
looking at and, when she beaded their long 
lashes and amplified her mouth to a luscious 
Cupid's bow by the expert employment of 
her lip stick, it needed only the two long 
braids of hair and the quaint, old-fashioned 
costume to justify her singing the familiar 
ballads which formed the distinctive feature 
of her performance. 

She chose the songs which her hearers as- 
sociated with hay rides and steamboat ex- 
cursions and moonlight nights on the shady 
veranda, sentimental stuff, to be sure, but 
unerringly effective. She sang them in a 
pretty garden setting, with imitation moon- 
light and magnolias for atmosphere, and be- 
cause her voice was well above the average 
encountered nowadays among variety artists, 
she found it quite easy to keep booked up 
for as long each year as she cared to work. 

In order that she might be able to 'close 
in ‘One’ ” when the exigencies of the bill de- 
manded it—and they almost invariably did— 
Bijou removed her sunbonnet and her sim- 
ple frock at the conclusion of her old-time 
songs and, appearing before the olio drop in 
the mode of the moment, concluded her per- 
formance with one or another of the pecu- 
liar compositions turned out by Mr. Mark 
Hymer. 

Mr. Hymer was an expert in sentiment. 


He dealt in it with the same calculating acu- 
men which his progenitors must have dis- 
played when they dealt in scrap iron, “gents’ 
suitings,” or first mortgages, as the case may 
have been. He was sensitive to the slight- 
est symptom of public preference for any 
specific type of song, and he supplied the 
demand forthwith. Did some one make a 
hit with “My Carolina Queen?” Mr. Hymer 
at once got out his atlas, to make sure he 
.was right, and gave birth te “My Sweet Vir- 
gina Rose.” Had people decided to whistle 
“Anna from Savannah,” Mr. Hymer straight- 
way gave them a chance to pucker their lips 
around “Lassie from Tallahassee," followed 
perhaps by “Dolly from Raleigh,” if the 
market held up. When “Navaho” swept 
the country Mr. Hymer rang the changes on 
everything from Arapahoe to Zuni, trying in 
vain to duplicate the success of that popu- 
lar composition. 

In no case did he ever succeed in produc- 
ing anything but an imitation oí a popular 
success, but inasmuch as there are vast num- 
bers of people who never can tell an imita- 
tion from the origimal—songs or anything 
else, for that matter—he managed to make 
aliving. At present he had fallen back upon 
the good old “heart stuff," without atmos- 
phere, without locale, without anything, ex- 
cept the grand passion in its staple, com- 
mercial, popular ballad form, as exemplified 
in the two songs Bijou was introducing that 
week: “I Long for You As I Longed Long, 
Long Ago” and “The Tale of a Broken Vow.” 

“Of all the blasted bunk!” Tony protested 
to Bijou as they crossed to New York on 
the Weehawken ferry after the Thursday 
night's performance; “I don’t see how you 
can sing that stuff.” 

“You mean Mr. Hymer’s compositions?" 

“Compositions! You're giving him all the 
best of it. Anthologies would hit it closer.” 

Bijou had no conception what an anthol- 
ogy might be, but she knew from Tony’s 
manner that he used the word disparagingly. 

“T think Mr. Hymer is very gifted,” she 
declared. 

“His memory is a gift; I’) give him credit 
for that. He can remember the best parts of 
all the hits anybody else ever wrote, but if 
‘June’ hadn’t happened to rhyme with 
‘moon’ and ‘heart’ with ‘part’ and ‘near’ with 
‘dear’ he’d have gone broke long ago.” 

Tony may have been unduly bitter, but 
he had just asked Bijou for the third time if 
she would be his wife, and Bijou had refused 
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without wavering in the slightest from her 
accustomed air of complacent self-satisfac- 
tion. Her *no" had been delivered with the 
same amount of feeling she might have dis- 
played had Tony chanced to ask her if she 
wanted a box of candy, at some moment 
when-she was not specially hungry for it. 
Having disposed of his question, she had at 
once remarked with hardly a change of voice 
that *The Tale of a Broken Vow" had 
gone a little better that night than hitherto. 
It was then that her suitor bad burst forth 
as recorded. 

“Well, ‘June’ does rhyme with ‘moon,’ 
doesn’t it?” countered Bijou, in response to 
Tony’s last remark. 

“Sure it does, and the boys who used to 
write the songs for the colored stereopticon 
slides found it out years ago. That’s what 
Hymer is, at heart—he’s an ‘ulcerated song’ 
writer; his stuff just fits in with green moon- 
light and pink Easter lilies and department- 
store dummies making love among the pur- 
ple sunflowers.” 

“I think you're perfectly horrid, and, be- 
sides, some of those illustrated songs were 
beautiful; I used to sing them myself before 
I broke into vaudeville." 

“They may have been all the chocolate in 
their day, girlie, but they're cold now and 
your friend Hymer hasn't found it out. 
‘The Tale of a Broken Vow!’ Har! Har! 
Excuse my sneering snicker, but that's hon- 
estly the worst song I ever heard." 

Bijou drew her brows together and pre- 
pared to be as nasty as she knew how. “If 
I was a cheap accompanist," she said deliber- 
ately, *and hadn't the brains to do anything 
else but play other people's music for some- 
body else to sing to, I don't think I’d be 
knocking anybody who was talented enough 
to get one song after another published, no 
matter whether I thought the songs were 
any good or not." 

The shot went well home, deeper than she 
knew, for Tony had always felt he could 
compose original melodies and was forever 
chiding himself secretly because he had never 
worked up enough ambition to put forth the 
requisite effort. He turned hot all over and 
reached angrily for his package of cigarettes. 

“Ts that so?” he blurted, with rare origi- 
nality, spoiling two matches before he got 
his cigarette lighted. “Well, if you want to 
know what I think about that song, I think 
I could write a better one with one hand and 
eat a cheese sandwich with the other—and 


you can make it any kind of cheese you 
want to." : 

“Tm glad to know what you think of my 
judgment in songs, Mr. Costello," returned 
Bijou bitingly. “And now you know what I 
think of you. Don’t talk to me any more 
about Mark Hymer. Mark is delivering the 

oods.” 

“Just for that I'll write a song, then," 
announced Tony with sudden determination. 
“And ll write it just as near to your friend's 
style as I can. I want to show you how per- 
fectly easy it is for anybody with half a 
musical education to cook up that kind of 
mush. When I finish it you can have it. I 
just want to show you, that’s all.” 

“Tm not interested.” 

“You will be. If I’m not as good as any 
of these Tin Pan Alley song carpenters I'll 
give up the piano and go to twisting the tail 
of a hurdy-gurdy. Good night!” 

And it was in this mood that Tony went 
to his room and wrote “The Heart That Was 
Cast Aside," a mood of bitter humor, 
wounded affections, and punctured self- 
esteem. The combination amounted to a 
singular sort of inspiration, and he set about 
his task with a grim smile, his mind busy 
with the burlesque lyrics he intended to ` 
fabricate, his fingers feeling out saccharin 
chords to go with them. As the composition 
progressed he smiled still more; it was turn- 
ing out better than he had hoped. That 
line, “With lying tongue my heart you 
won,” for instance. “Hymer himself couldn't 
have written it rottener," reflected Tony; 
“ ‘Tongue and ‘won’ is a regular Hymer 
rhyme. I could use ‘wrung,’ of course, but 
that would violate all the rules of the pro- 
fession. Now, let's see———" and on he went, 
far into the night, until the work was finished 
to his satisfaction. 

“Tt will hand Ada an awful laugh, any- 
how,” he said to himself as he settled down 
on his pillow at last, ^I must sing it to her 
to-morrow before I show it to Bijou." 

The song did hand Ada a laugh. He went 
around to her hotel in the morning and 
played it for her on the piano in the par- 
lor, singing the lyrics with his throat full 
of sobs and his eyes full of mischief. Ada’s 
lively sense of humor was tickled through 
and through. 

“Oh, Tony, that’s delicious,” she said. 
“That’s as clever as it can be, especially the 
last part of the chorus. "Let's see; how 
does that go, again?" 
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She slid onto the bench with him, put her 
arm over his shoulder, and playing the air 
with one hand, up in the treble, she sang 
the closing lines of the song, Tony joining 
in with a sirupy tenor part improvised on the 
spur of the moment: 

“My soul you trampled in the dust, in manner 
most unkind, 

But still my heart cries out for you; ah, truly 
love is blind! 

With lying tongue my heart you won, 

Then left me to my shame, 
But I forgive you, cruel one; I hope God does 
the same." 

"My dear, that's funny!" giggled Ada 
when they had drawn out the final melting 
~harmony with lingering exaggerated pathos. 
"It's a scream. ‘I hope God does the same’ 
—Tony, that line was inspired, no less. And 
the funny part of it is that the music is 
really kind of pretty. I mean it, dear; you’ve 
got some harmonies in there that are won- 
derful.” 

“T know I have, darn it. I tried to write 
it as punk as possible, but the melody 
wouldn't come any other way. It lends 
itself well to the sob stuff, though, don't you 
think?” 

“Perfectly; just perfectly. Td like ‘to 
sing that song myself, Tony. I could do a 
ballad singer—burlycue it, you know—that 
would make ’em laugh their heads off.” 

“Well, Til see. I’ve got to show it to 
Bijou first. Maybe when she hears it she 
will wake up to the kind of rot that guy 
Hymer is putting over on her. She’s a great 
girl, Ada. I’m crazy about her.” 

“All right, old dear; just as you like. I'd 
make her a clean copy, though; she could 
never read this." 

“Oh, I’m going to. 
lunch.” 

“That’s it—and let me have the original 
when you're through with it, will your? Pd 
love to have it, just for fun, even if we never 
use it in public." 

“Sure. TIl bring it over to the theater. 
So long. See you on the ferry, maybe." 

On reaching the theater that afternoon 
Tony hunted up Miss Hollister, waving the 
manuscript of the song triumphantly. 

*Here it is," he announced. 

“Here what is?" The young woman's 
manner was one of cold disdain. 

“The song I wrote for you. It’s a gem. 
I called it ‘The Heart That Was Cast 
Aside.’ " 

“Very touching, I’m sure.” 


Ill do it before 


“Don’t you want to hear it?” 

“I do not. I'm off of you, Mr. Costello, 
from this on. Ive been thinking over what 
you said last night, and the more I think of it 
the less I like it." 

*But, Bijou, I wrote this song specially 
for you, don't you understand? Look—I 
dedicated it to you, too, right here at the 
top of the page. See? Here—— ‘Dedi- 
cated to Bijou Hollister, The Girl from Your 
Old Home Town. " 

“Thanks, frightfully, but Pm doing very 
nicely with the songs I'm using." 

"You don't want to even hear it?" 

Can't be bothered." 

“Al right, girlie, if you say so. I was just 
trying to do you a goed turn, that's all. 
You don't need to use the song, you know; I 


just wanted you te hear it once. I think 
it would open your eyes." 
“Maybe I will, some other time. Not to- 


day." 

“Oh, very well. I guess I'll let Ada use it, 
after all. She wants it bad enough." 

Bijou looked up quickly. 

“She does?” She thought that it might be 
just as well not to go too fast. Ada Milburn 
was a pretty good picker when it came to 
new material for her act. 

“She wanted it the minute she heard it. 
Says she can put it across for a hit.” 

“With that voice? Don't make me laugh." 

*Never mind her voice; you know what 
she can do with a sing. There's none better 
in the business." 

Tony's quick defense of his employer was 
just enough to turn the scales against him. 
Bijou's momentary hesitation vanished, and 
she definitely resumed her former attitude. 

“Let her do it with this one, then. As I 
told you last night, I'm not interested." 

Tony withdrew. What was the use? The 
more he tried to ingratiate himself the more 
disheartening were the results. For the first 
time in months he felt stirring within him a 
temptation he knew must be repressed—the 
desire to go out and link arms with John 
Barleycorn. John, he was aware, was no 
friend of his. The last time they had for- 
gathered in New York John had stolen his 
memory from him early in the proceedings 
and when he got it back he found himself in 
a day coach approaching Billings, Montana, 
bewildered, bedraggled, and broke. No, he 
must steer clear of that sort of thing. It 
didn't pay. 

As he stood moodily in the corridor, türn- 
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ing the manuscript of the song around and 
around in his hands, Ada Milburn came 
breezing past on the way to her dressing 
room. 

*Hello, Tony. What are you laughing 
at?" said she, with cheerful sarcasm. “You 
look as if you’d hocked your overcoat the 
day before a blizzard.” 

“Bijou won’t even listen to the song,” re- 
sponded Tony, his voice clouded with gloom. 

“Well, what of it? You aren’t going to 
jump off the ferry just on that account, are 
your” 

: *No, I suppose not, but I wish she hadn't 
been so rough about it. I seem to be less of 
a hit with her every time I show up." 

*My idea of nothing to fret about. Any- 
how, don't let her see that you feel cut up. 
I'll sing that song, Tony, and Ill get it over, 
too." 

“Sure enough, Ada? Do you really want 
to try it? I told her you did, but, of course, 
I was just four-flushing." 

“Pll back your bluff for you, don't worry. 


I don't think we better try it to-day—1I know . 


of at least two men from the booking office 
who will be out front—but we can run over 
it a few times to-morrow and try it out to- 
morrow night, in place of that second en- 
core of mine. If any one from the office 
happens to be in the house to-morrow night 
I can explain that it was just a little experi- 
ment and isn't part of my regular act, see? 
What do you say?” 

Tony cheered up perceptibly and said he 
was quite satisfied. "They rehearsed the song 
the following morning, and Ada devoted con- 
siderable time to getting the words thor- 
oughly memorized that afternoon. Shortly 
before they were due to appear at the eve- 
ning performance Tony sought out Bijou 
Hollister as she was heading for her dress- 
ing room after taking her final curtain call. 

* Ada's going to sing that song of mine to- 
night," he informed her, *in case you'd like 
to come down and hear it." 

“Thanks,” said Bijou curtly, “I may do 
that." 

Tony went away without further words, 
not at all certain whether Bijou meant to be 
in the wings during his song, but as he took 
his seat at the piano he saw to his satisfac- 
tion that her curiosity had got the better of 
her indifference. She was in her street 
clothes, standing in the first entrance, right 
where Ada had to pass her when she came 
on the stage. 


He played a few bars of the entrance music 
and Ada strode briskly into view, with the 
compelling smile which always created such 
a favorable first impression on her audiences. 
A Saturday-night crowd is usually keyed 
to a more generous pitch of appreciation than 
those of other nights, and Ada's impersona- 
tions, topical songs, and interpolated patter 
went off with gratifying sparkle. Tony, with 
the stimulus of Bijou's presence in the wings, 
surpassed himself with his piano solo and 
had to rise and bow repeatedly before Ada 
could appear for the second half of her 
offering. When the audience had demon- 
strated its liking for the song which- fol- 
lowed her change of costume, she gave Tony 
a whimsical glance. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen," she announced, 
“I next wish to offer for your approval my 
impression of a popular ballad singer giving 
her interpretation of a sentimental song. For 
this purpose I shall use a new song which 
has never before been heard in public. It is 
entitled, ‘The Heart That Was Cast Aside,’ 
and the composer is the little boy at the 
piano." : 

She indicated Tony with a comical inclina- 
tion of her head, and Tony found himself 
unexpectedly flustered. The electrician was 
grinnng at him from the switchboard; the 
boys in the orchestra were doing likewise. 
Even Bijou permitted a faint smile to flicker 
momentarily on her face as she noticed 
Tony’s confusion. He coughed nervously, 
straightened out his music on the rack, 
turned up a lower-corner of it, and rubbed 
his hands up and down his knees, waiting 
for the chuckles in the audience to subside. 
There had been a little applause mingled with 
the chuckles, he noted subconsciously. The 
audience evidently remembered his solo and 
was prepared to like his song. 

When all was quiet again Ada nodded to 
him. He struck the elaborate chords of the 
introduction and she began to sing. Just 
what her reasons were we cannot be quite 
sure, but before she had sung four lines it 
became amusingly evident that the ballad 
singer she had chosen to impersonate was 
Bijou Hollister. She had Bijou’s pathetic 
poise of the head and Bijou’s tearful break in 
the voice as she drew in her breath at the 
end of a line. She drew up her eyebrows 
at the inner corners just as Bijou did when 
she wanted to indicate mental agony, only 
Ada’s agony was much, much more agoniz- 
ing than Bijou’s. 
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She gulped and gargled, and clutched at 
her bosom, and quavered and sobbed and 
flung out her arms, until part of the audience 
was in spasms of delight and the other part 
was profoundly puzzled. This latter part, 
oddly enough, seemed to include a majority 
of those present. Ada was funny, right 
enough, their manner seemed to say, but why 
couldn’t she be funny with some old song 
they knew and were tired of instead of taking 
a brand-new song like this one? Pretty song, 
too; lots of heart in it. They resented her 
treating it flippantly, that way. Always 
quick to sense how her audiences were re- 
ceiving her efforts, Ada hastily decided that 
ene verse and the chorus would be enough. 
She had meant to sing both verses, but at 
the last choking syllable of «I hope God does 
the same’ she bowed herself off. 

There was a little applause, hearty and 
spontaneous where it broke out at all, but 
not by any means general. Tony watched 
the singer to see whether she would elect to 
repeat the chorus. To his amazement he saw 
Bijou say something rapidly and angrily to 
her as she came off the stage and saw Ada 
reply promptly and hotly. Then the con- 
ductor stood up in the pit and Tony had to 
join the orchestra in the final noisy selection 
with which Ada brought her act to a close. 
She came out and put the song over with all 
her customary spirit, and a few moments 
later they were bowing themselves off at 
opposite sides of the stage. 

The minute he had taken his final bow 
Tony hastened across to where he had last 
seen Bijou. He got there just in time. Bijou 
and Ada were almost nose to nose, each tell- 
ing the other what she thought of her. Pre- 
cisely what amenities had been exchanged 
prior to his arrival Tony never found out, 
but, as he drew near, Bijou was saying: “It’s 
a shame, that's what it is! The idea of ruin- 
ing a song like that! And just to get a cheap 
laugh by imitating an artist who happens to 
have a little individuality. Anybody could 
do that." 

"Ruin a song?" repeated Tony. 
song?” 

“Your song—the one you tried out to- 
night. I told you she didn’t have the voice 
to get it over.” 

Tony swallowed hard and tried to catch 
his mental balance. 

“You mean you dike the song?” he gasped. 

“I mean that 7 could take that song and 
make the people eat it up. I wouldn’t clown 


“What 


it all over the place. I could make ’em cry 
with it. You said that was my song, didn’t 
you, Tony? Didn't you say I could have 
nc 

“Why, sure, I—I But do you really 
think it's good—the lyrics and all, I mean?” 

"It's got real heart interest in it, and that's 
what I want. The music is pretty, too. I 
didn't know you could do it, Tony. Dont 
tell me you're going to let her have that 
song, to murder the way she done just now." 

*Oh, for Heaven's sake, let her have it!" 
cried Ada. “Goodness knows I don't want it. 
It don't seem to be nearly so funny as I 
thought it was." 

“There, you see?” Bijou quickly took ad- 
vantage of Ada's position in the matter. 
*She doesn't want it, Tony. Let me have 
it, won't you, dear? lthink it's great. Hon- 
est I do." 

Tony looked at her long and steadily. So 
this was her mental caliber, was it? Great 
Pearly Gates, why hadn't he realized it be- 
fore? What, indeed, was the use of wasting 
his devotion any longer on one whose heart 
could be moved even slightly by such clap- 
trap rubbish as those lyrics were composed 
of. It was a sad and bitter revelation, but it 
was complete and instantaneous. 

With a queer smile he fished -the music 
out of the bundle under his arm and handed 
it over to her. 

“There you are, kid. I hope it brings you 
luck.” 

“Oh, thank you ever so much, Tony. 
You're a darling. Honest you are.” 

“Aw, that's all right. Forget it," replied 
Tony, and he made his way thoughtfully to 
his dressing room. 

When Ada Milburn descended a little 
while later to see if the transfer man had 
taken care of her trunk, she found Tony no- 
where about. His suit case was packed, his 
music was in order, he had signed for his 
salary when she handed it in to him at his 
dressing-room door, but now he was gone. 
That wasn't like him on a Saturday night, 
when there were things to be attended to. 
Ada was sincerely concerned. The only re- 
sponse she got to her inquires was that the 
doorman thought he had seen Tony leave the . 
theater and cross the street right after he 
had turned in the key of his dressing room. 
That was all. Nobody had seen him come 
back. Nobody did see him come back. „Ada 
waited a while and then made her way back 
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to town alone, still feeling instinctively ap- 
prehensive. 

Her apprehensions had ample foundation, 
could she have but known it, for on leav- 
ing the stage door Tony had seen a familiar 
figure beckoning to him from a brightly 
lighted corner down the street, the figure of 
his old companion J. Barleycorn. The day 
before he had shrunk at the thought of this 
evil comrade; now he eagerly welcomed his 
company. On leaving the brightly lighted 
place down the street, Tony turned south 
toward the harbor, instead of north toward 
the ferry, and by devious routes which his 
ancient crony selected for him he made his 
way at daybreak to the Hoboken water front. 
That was the last dawn he remembered for 
some days, and when the next one, pene- 
trated his consciousness it was through the 
porthole of a tramp steamer bound for the 
Argentine. 

His experiences during the next few 
months have no place in this narrative. 
They were unpleasant and unromantic. He 
was not fitted for the work he had to do 
aboard ship, and both his physical condition 
and his state of mind made each task seem 
a debasing piece of drudgery. It was only 
when he reached Buenos Aires that his 
spirits rose to somewhere near their accus- 
tomed level, He found that there were 
cafés in Buenos Aires where a good piano 
player with a knowledge of the latest New 
York hits was hailed as an acquisition, so he 
deserted the ship and in no time at all had 
established himself as a popular favorite 
with the pleasure-loving South Americans. 
His wages, however, had been based upon his 
abject necessity at the time he presented 
himself to the proprietor of the café, and 
for that reason he found it difficult to save 
money. 

At one of the ports touched by his ship 
on the voyage south, Tony had written a 
note to Ada, explaining what had happened, 
assuring her that no one need worry over 
his disappearance, and abasing himself to the 
ground in his apologies for leaving her with- 


out warning. He gave her no address—hav-, 


ing none to give—and from then on he com- 
municated with nobody at all. It was early 
September when he disappeared. It was 
March when New Vork saw him again. 
Not infrequently a March day in New 
York can be as warm and as springlike as 
the days which come many weeks later. 
When this happens the parks suddenly 


swarm with nursemaids and children; a few 
daring souls fare forth without their ever- 
coats; and windows from one end of town 
to the other are thrown wide open to the 
sunshine. 

The day when Tony landed was just such 
a day. As he came uptown from the pier he 
stuck his head out of the taxi and breathed 
deep with delight. Glory, but it was good 
to be back! A hurdy-gurdy on the corner 
was filling the air with blithesome melody 
and Tony unconsciously caught up the air 
and hummed it to himself for some moments 
after the source of it had been left far be- 
hind in the rattle of the traffic. All at once 
he caught his breath in wonderment. What 
was that tune? Surely it couldn’t have been 
—no, not that. Something like it, maybe, 
but not that. He smiled a bit sourly at 
the. recollections called up by the resem- 
blance. What a thoroughgoing imbecile a 
fellow could make of himself sometimes. Oh, 
well; that was all over now, thank the stars. 

But the matter was not to be dismissed 
so easily. As Tony was unpacking his suit 
case in a boarding house which had known 
his patronage many times in the past, he 
heard a woman’s voice in the next room, 
singing that same melody. She was *la-la- 
la-ing" most of the words, to be sure, but 
her emotions seemed to be fully wrapped up 
in her interpretation. There could be no 
mistake this time; it was “The Heart That 
Was Cast Aside.” 

The puzzled composer stuck his head out 
in the hall. The door of the adjoining room 
was open, so he walked along to it and 
looked in. The singer proved to be the 
chambermaid, a girl whose soul was not 
above her lot in life, apparently, and who 
could lift her voice in song even though her 
hands were engaged in stripping soiled linen 
from a rickety wooden bed. 

"What's that you're singing?” inquired 
Tony, without preface. 

“Are you trying to kid somebody?" re- 
sponded the girl. One could never trust 
these actors to be sensible, she had found. 

*No, notatall I want to know the name 
of that song." 

“Where have you been this winter—in 
jail?" 

*No. South America." 

“Oh!” The girl's manner became serious 
as she saw that her questioner was in earnest. 
*Why, I forget the right name of it exactly 
—something about somebody's heart being 
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tossed away—but it’s a swell song, all right. 
Anybody can tell you the name of it. Mrs, 
Prewitt has it on the phonograph.” 

“The phonograph!” 

“Yes—phonograph. What’s the matter; 
didn’t you ever hear one?” 

But Tony had vanished down the stairs. 
Mrs. Prewitt was the landlady and he had 
known her for years. He knocked at her 
door. Would she let him look at her record 
ef “The Heart That Was Cast Aside?” Cer- 
tainly she would, if that was all he wanted. 
She would put it on the machine for him if 
he said so. It was a little worn; the boarders 
had played it all the time at first, but 
She placed the disk in his hands and he 
took it over to the window. 

There it was, sure enough; and right be- 
low the title, in little gold letters he read, 
“By Tony Costello.” The singer was some 
one he had never heard of. 

*I declare, Mr. Costello; you look sick. 
What is it?” exclaimed the landlady, watch- 
ing his face. 

"Sick? Rats! I’m feeling great. I've 
just discovered that I'm the author of a popu- 
lar song." 

“What—that song? Did you write that?" 

Tony handed her the record. ^Well, of 
all things. So you did. I never noticed you. 
name on there before; but then, land sakes, I 
never pay any attention to who writes these 
things. Excuse me; no reflection on you, 
Mr. Costello. It's just that I don't, that's 
all. It would be the same if George Cohan 
or Mendelssohn or any of those composers 
wrote it. Wouldn't you like to hear it?" 

Without waiting for his reply she cranked 
up the little phonograph and adjusted the 
needle. Tony sat through the piece in si- 
lence. 

“Well, it’s too much for me," he said, 
shaking his head thoughtfully as the song 
came to an end. “She sang it absolutely 
on the level—just as if she meant it. And 
the orchestration they've given it! Sweet 
cookie! You'd think the song had been 
written ! y Ethelbert Nevin.” He rose to go. 
*Much obliged, Mrs. Prewitt," he said as he 
started for his room, “I think it's time I went 
around and had a little talk with those pho- 
nograph people." 

He started out in the afternoon with that 
intention, but as he passed Porter's Vaude- 
ville Palace he saw a name on the billboards 
which brought him to a halt. It was a name 
which once had held the power to set his 


heart beating with delightful irregularity. 
Now it only made him curious. Y 

^My old friend Bijou, eh?" he said to him- 
self, “Well, well. Wonder how she’s making 
out,” and he bought himself an orchestra 
seat. 

The show had not commenced so he leaned 
against the rail at the back of the house and 
gazed with lively interest upon the once 
familiar scene. He saw nobody he knew, 
aside from the house manager, but that did 
not surprise him. The Monday matinée was 
the one which attracted the professionals. 
This was Thursday. They had all seen the 
show by that time. It was great just to be 
there, though, even all by himself. 

He had reached this point in his thoughts 
when an eager hand was laid on his arm and 
a voice which tried hard not to tremble said, 
close to his ear, “Tony! Oh, Tony, dear, 
I'm so glad to see you back!” 

It was Ada Milburn, and there were tears 
in her eyes. Tony's heart performed a vio- 
lent acrobatic feat which neither Bijou Hol- 
lister nor any one else had ever prompted it 
to attempt before. 

“Ada!” he cried, taking her in his arms 
right there before the eyes of. the ushers and 
all the incoming patrons. “Of all the glori- 
ous good luck! What are you doing here?" 

"Tm laying off this week, and I just 
dropped in to kill the afternoon, but never 
mind about me—where have you been and 


` why didn't you write to me, and when did 


you get back and——” but she saw that 
Tony was paying no attention whatever to 
her words. He was just standing there, 
holding her hands in his and devouring her 
with his eyes. There was something in his 
gaze which made her droop her eyelashes 
and turn away her head. i 
“Gee,” he was saying, “I never knew how 
much I missed you until this minute, Ada. 
Never till just now. Let's get out of here. 
"You don't want to see the old show, do you?" 
“But Bijou? Don’t you want to hear 
Bijou? I supposed that was what you came 
in for." 
. For answer he gave her a look which said 
as plain as words: “I’m cured of the Bijou 
trouble. Please let’s forget it. With a smile 
of happy satisfaction on her face she took 
him tightly by the arm and they bent their 
steps toward a near-by hotel, where the tea 
room was almost impenetrably shrouded in 
shadow in certain corners, and where the 
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waiters stayed away a long time, once they 
had delivered an order, 

“You may have to pay for this," remarked 
Tony, indicating the check which the waiter 
had deposited on the table before depart- 
ing, “I had just enough money to get home 
on and that's all." 

Ada replied by producing a bank book 
from her hand bag and tossing it into his 
lap. 

“Cast your eye over that," she said loftily, 
and thereupon Tony got the third shock 
which came to him on that evenful day, for 
the name on the cover of the bank book was 
his own and the total to his credit inside was 
more thousands than he had ever hoped to 
accumulate in his life. 

“Your royalties up to date," explained 
Ada, beaming like a good-natured angel. ^I 
guess the check won't bother you much." 
Then as Tony remained staring stupidly at 
the little row of figures on the ruled page, 
she proceeded to enlighten him further. 

“That fool song caught on overnight, dear. 
God only knows why. I’ve decided there 
must be a lot more betrayed ladies around 
than I had suspected up to that time. Any- 
how, something in it seems to get them. The 
other day I heard Billy Jason cursing you 
something fierce for ever writing the song 
in the first place. He's the entertainer out 
at a roadhouse on Long Island, you know, 
and he says there isn't a night goes by but 
what he gets half a dozen requests for ‘The 
Heart That Was Cast Aside,’ and he’s so sick 
of singing it he could shoot you on sight. 
Of course, there's been newspaper men that 
thought it was funny and there's been car- 
toons based on it, and all that, but the dear 
old public takes it dead serious. 

“The first thing Mark Hymer knew, the 
cabaret crowd began calling him up and ask- 
ing for professional copies. They knew 


Bijou sang his stuff so they thought he was 
publishing this one. I got a tip that he was 
going to publish it, too, after he heard that 
you had dropped out of sight, so I got a law- 
yer and we went around and had a little talk 
with the gentleman. 

“He tried to tell me that you had given 
Bijou the song outright, but I flashed my 
original copy on him and told him I was- 
representing you in every way and that you 
had simply given her the right to sing it ex- 
clusively until the matter of publication was 
decided on. 

“Don’t try to hog it all? I says to him; 
‘I’m willing to let you publish the song and 
make all you can on it, only I’m here to 
tell you that if Tony doesn’t get his royalties 
you'll find yourself in a sweet mess of trou- 
ble. Now, be a:good boy, Mark, and keep 
yourself out of court) He did some quick 
thinking and decided to take my advice. 

“I had to dig up a new accompanist, of 
course, and fill out my contracts, but my 
lawyer looked after your royalties and the 
records and the rolls and everything, so now 
all you have to do is sit back and ride easy. 
The market is ready for anything you turn 
out.” 

Once more she became aware that Tony 
was not listening to what she was saying. 

“There’s something else I want to do first," 
he informed her softly as he drew her head 
down on his shoulder and held her with all 
the strength of his new-found happiness; 
“something much more important. When 
is it going to be, darling? It’s all up to you.” 

Over at Porter’s Vaudeville Palace an hour 
later, Bijou Hollister sobbed her way through 
“The Heart That Was Cast Aside” and took 
three encores. Ada and Tony, in their shad-- 
owy corner, pictured her doing it and laughed 
softly to themselves. They didn't care if 
the waiter never came back. 


McLaurin returns in the next issue with “One on the Booking Office.” 


OR 


A STORY BY PRESIDENT WILSON 


was when Mr. Wilson was campaigning for the governorship of New Jersey. One 


psu WILSON tells a story of the most embarrassed man he ever saw. It 


evening at a small-town banquet, where both men and women were guests, the toast- 
master leaned over to the candidate and asked: 
“Shall we begin the speaking now—or let the people enjoy themselves a little longer?" 


Pay Dirt, and Tailings 


, By Henry Herbert Knibbs 
Author of “The Ridin’ Kid from Powder River,’ “Waring of Sonoratown," Etc. 


SYNOPSIS, OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Jim Houston, an old placer miner of Palmas County, in California, having seen a cuckoo 
clock for the first time, decides that life is incomplete without such a thing, and procures one. 


His old friend, Sam Osborne, thinks otherwise, and, one night, 


after having imbibed rather 


Íreely, he shoots up the cuckoo irretrievably, and leaves old Jim to brood over revenge. 


, 


) 
i 


(A Two-Part Story—Part il) 


CHAPTER HI. 


T is noteworthy that a man can have no 
greater enemy than he who has once 
been his friend. Yet old Jim did not 
hate Sam Osborne because of Sam’s pe- 

culiarities of temperament—his inclination 
to take too much occasionally; his cock- 
sureness, his optimism. Old Jim was hon- 
est enough to admit that Sam had been a 


pretty decent citizen until he had blown the , 


sprightly cuckoo into the vale of oblivion. 
Old Jim did not go back along the trail of 
twelve years and rake up the buried skeletons 
of their former differences and disputes. Old 
Jim simply and methodically looked forward 
to the day when Sam Osborne should realize 
that no man could enter Ais cabin and shoot 
up the furniture with impunity. 

Dwelling alone, with no mediator, no chan- 
nel through which to express his unprintable 
opinions of Sam, old Jim banked the fires 
of his wrath until such time as he could blow 
them into a flame that would scorch the un- 
suspecting hide of his erstwhile friend. 
Though Sam had a vague recollection the 
morning after the shooting that he had con- 
ducted himself boisterously, he knew noth- 
ing about the actual enormity of his offense, 
or he would have gone straightway to his 
friend and made overtures of peace. Sam 
recalled having said something about the 
cuckoo, and he recalled having jokingly 
pulled "Chet's gun. He did not know just 
what he had done, after that, except that he 
had left Jim’s cabin in haste, and that one 
wheel of the buckboard did not track straight 
—but then, the yellow paint on his own gate- 
port Peters the condition of the wheel, to 

P 


say nothing of a fairly clear recollection of 
having tried to keep Chet from drinking too 
much by drinking too much himself, 

Not until several days later did Sam real- 
ize that he might have committed a breach 
of etiquette. That was when he discovered 
Chet's gun, with an empty cartridge in the 
cylinder. He remembered having taken the 
gun from Chet, but for the life of him he 
could not remember having shot at anything 
orany one. Yet, the empty shell might have 
been in the gun when he took it from Chet. 
With his head in one hand and indecision in 
the other, Sam pondered the situation. Old 
Jim had not been over for several days. It 
might be well to hitch up and drive to town. 
Then, casually, he cóuld stop by and see old 
Jim. Sam rose from his pondering and 
picked up a rope. 

He climbed to the hill pasture back of his - 
cabin. The pintos were not there. Sam 
walked along the fence. He knew they had 
not been gene long. "They had been there the 
previous evening. Halfway down the fence 
Sam stopped and stared, first at the tracks 
of the pintos and then at the three strands 
of wire, neatly severed and drawn aside. 
Some one had cut the fence. 

The tracks of the horses were fresh. The 
sun had not yet crumbled the: clean-cut 
edges. And to add to Sam's disgust, the 
pinto tracks led toward the high hills. Feed 
was plentiful up there, and water. The 
horses might travel for "weeks, or he might 
find them in a day or so. 

.Sam could not believe that old Jim would - 
have played him such a vile trick. Old Jim. 
invariably came out in the open to say his 
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say. But who, in that thinly inhabited coun- 
try, would do such a thing? Sam had no 
enemies that he was aware of. Yet the sev- 
ered wires and the tracks were mighty plain 
evidence that the deed had been done. 

Sam returned to his cabin, packed some 
food and a rope in a gunny sack, saw that 
his goat, Kicker, was all right in the smaller 
pasture, and that Blackie, the hen, had feed 
enough to last a few days. Blue was a good 
hunter and could rustle for himself. With 
his canteen and sack of food over his shoul- 
der, Sam set out to track the strayed horses. 
After he had climbed an hour, he knew with- 
out question, that they had taken to the high 
country. On a rise he stopped and gazed 
back at his cabin below. He could see the 
white goat in the pasture and the hen in the 
cabin yard. With a foreboding that all was 
not well in Palmas County, he turned and 
followed the pinto tracks. 

Over on old Jim’s claim a bearded figure 
sat behind a screen of buckthorn and leveled 
a pair of field glasses, following Sam’s ascent 
until a ridge hid him from view. “PI learn 
him to shoot up cuckoo clocks!" muttered 
old Jim as he rose and plodded down the 
hill. And knowing that Sam would not re- 
turn within an hour or so, as the horses were 
not in sight, old Jim threw a few handfuls 
of pay dirt into a sack, as an excuse for ap- 
pearing at Sam's place should Sam return 
unexpectedly, and slinging the sack over his 
shoulder, old Jim trudged along the short- 
cut trail toward the Osborne placer. 

Ordinarily Blackie, the hen, was exceed- 
ingly tame. Many a time old Jim had coaxed 
her up to him, picked her up, and smoothed 
her blue-black feathers while she clucked 
amicably. But this day, Blackie was filled 
with suspicion from the first. Old Jim pre- 

‘tended indifference as Blackie cackled and 
paced nervously about the cabin yard, She 
disdained the grain that old Jim scraped up 
and offered her. Finally old Jim became ex- 
asperated, stopped and picking up a good- 
sized rock, he shied it. The instant his arm 
went up, Blackie screeched and ran. She 
met the rock quartering—and that was the 
end of that. = = 

Jim left her where she had fallen, but he 
threw the rock into the arroyo below the 
cabin. 

“A bird for a bird!" he said as he trudged 
back to his own habitation. 

But that was not the end of that. Blackie 
was far from being worth thirty-two dollars, 


* field glass. 


` “Let it sink in," was old Jim’s idea. 


and an insult thrown in. That evening as 
he sat and smoked and gazed at the place 
where the cuckoo clock had hung, old Jim 
unburdened himself to Squib, the tomcat. 
“T ought to ’a’ hung her up by one laig, to 
his cabin door, and stuck a note on her 
sayin’, ‘Do unto others as you would be done . 
by? But he might ’a’ knowed my hand- 
writin’. I reckon hell know I settled her 
hash, but, by Jasper, he kain't prove it! And 
mebby he thinks I cut his fence, eh, Squib? 
But who would ever say old Jim Houston 
ever cut a man's fence, and make folks be- 
lieve it? And he kain't prove it. Between 
you an' me an' the stove, there, mebby I 
lid. But he kain't prove it! And if he don't 
ketch up them pot-bellied pintos afore to- 
morrow night, he may have to do some goat 
huntin'. TIl learn him to shoot up the clocks 
of law-abidin’ citizens. Him backin' me 
down with a gun in my own wikiup! Huh! 
I was packin' iron when he hadn't learned to 
buttin his own shirt yet!” 

Squib purred comfortably and worked his 
claws gently. Squib liked to be confided in, 
especially when he could sit on old Jim's 
knee and doze and have his back smoothed. 

Next morning old Jim was up and out 
early, prospecting the distant ranges with his 
He could see nothing of Sam 
or the horses. Old Jim thought of taking his 
excuseful ore sack and paying Sam's claim 
another visit, but that would be too er 
« d 
first time he drives to town IIl put a blight 
on that there goat of his'n. Say the goat 
is worth ten dollars and the hen two, that 
leave twenty dollars’ worth of trouble comin’ 
to him—and I always pay my bills. And if 
that ornery, low-bellied, grub-snatchin’ tom- 
cat comes a-prowlin’ down to visit with my 
Squib, I reckon that'll be the end of that!” 

That afternoon, Sam returned with the 
pintos, riding one and leading the other. 
Old Jim, who worked with his glass handy, 
saw Sam top a distant ridge. “Now mebby 
he thinks he's in luck to ketch "em up so 
quick. But he's got a hen funeral comin', 
if the coyotes ain't packed her off.” 

The coyotes had not packed Blackie off, 
but Blue, the tomcat, had done his best in 
that' direction. There were bones and feath- 
ers in abundance, and Blue up on the cabin 
roof, taking a siesta in the sun, Even at 
that distance, Blue looked larger than com- 
mon. Sam came upon the scattered remains 
of Blackie suddenly. Sam eyed Blue's ro- 
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tund meridian suspiciously. “I hate to think 
you done it," he told Blue. “But you look 
guilty—and too darn’ comfortable. I sure 
learned you to leave her alone, and you ain’t 
been starvin’. Seems like everything is goin’ 
wrong.” Sam thought so when he found 
Blackie’s head, which show evidence of hay- 
ing been mashed by some blunt instrument 
which the jury could not name. “But you 
didn’t mash her head like that,” said Sam, 
addressing the cat. ‘Somebody else done 
that. Wonder what'll be the next jolt? 
Fence cut, Blackie murdered. Guess Ill go 
see if Kicker is all right.” Kicker was alive 
and active. Sam scratched his head. ‘Huh! 
If somebody didn’t finish off Blackie, for 
spite, wonder how her head got mashed? 
They could jest as‘ easy fixed the goat. 
Mebby it’s jest bad luck—but it’s gittin’ 
a’mighty reg’lar.” 

That afternoon Sam dug a hole and buried 
the bones and feathers. He did not miss the 
hen so much, just then. But next day, when 
he heard no complacent clucking about the 
cabin yard, he realized that Blackie had filled 
a large place in his affections. He recalled 
how she used to come and perch on his hand 
or his knee, and try and peck the buttons off 
his shirt and eat them; how-talkative and 
contented she had seemed, stepping about 
the yard, clucking and scratching busily. 
True she had been old-maidish and queru- 
lous, at times, but she had been a constant 
companion for over five yeats. Sam was 
puzzled. He could not believe that old Jim 
would deliberately murder a hen. That was 
pretty small. If the old man had a griev- 
ance, why didn’t he come right out and say 
so? If there had been anything said or done, 
that night, it was high time that such saying 
or doing should be explained and adjusted. 
Sam thought of going over to old Jim’s place 
and asking him if anything had been done 
to fracture their friendship. But two days 
of horse hunting had put Sam behind in his 
work. He delayed making the visit, promis- 
ing himself that he would call the next time 
he drove to town. 

But the next time Sam drove to town old 
Jim was not at the cabin, and the outer gate 
to the yard was locked with a chain and pad- 
lock. Old Jim had never before locked that 
gate. Sam became more puzzled than ever. 

_ Sam drove to Mike's Place, left Chet’s gun 

with Dan Patterson, and learned that the 
last seen of Chet was on the roof of a box 
car in the local freight headed for the city. 
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Dan Patterson casually mentioned, as he 
laid the gun on the shelf back of the bar, 
that old Jim had stopped in that morning, 
and that the old man was packing iron, some- 
thing he had not done for years. “The old 
man acts as though he meant to get some- 
body, or expected somebody to get him," 
declared Patterson. ^He won't talk. Any- 
thing happened up your way, Sam?" 

.-*Dog-goned if I know. Last I seen of 
Jim was over.a week ago, and he didn't 
say much. That is, I don't remember him 
sayin’ much.” 

“You don’t know of anybody he’s got it 
in for?” queried Patterson. 

“Nope. But I got it in for the fella what 
cut my fence and murdered my hen. I ain’t 
sayin’ I know who done it, but I got my 
idea.” 

And straightway Sam unburdened him- 
self. Patterson listened, but made no com- 
ment. If old Jim and Sam had quarreled 
they were just the kind to say nothing about 
it. 

Patterson's very silence had set Sam to 
thinking. Burdened with suspicion, he strode 
out, got his mail and supplies, and drove 
homeward. So old Jim was packing a gun. 
Mighty strange! Jim Houston had declared 
against gun toting more than once, as a 
habit inviting trouble in the old days, and 
as a tenderfoot trick in these days of law 
and order. Well, old Jim was no tenderfoot. 
And by a process of elimination, which 
process occupied the hours driving from 
Palmas to his placer, Sam finally arrived at 
the conclusion that Jim Houston was look- 
ing for trouble. That was according to Jim’s 
own creed relative to the packing of fire- 
arms. Sam shook the reins over the pintos, 
although they were doing a good clip—an 
almost too good clip for horses that had 
never been on a race track. Sam also shook 
his head, which was not doing such a good 
clip. He was perplexed. He was. almost 
willing to admit to himself that none other 
than old Jim had cut his fence and killed 
Blackie. But the habit of friendship endur- 
ing for twelve years, fought stubbornly 
against any such conclusion. 

'The more Sam tried to solve the problem, 
the more perplexed he became. He had al- 
ways liked old Jim. Could it be possible 
that he had gravely offended Jim Houston 
by some careless remark inspired by alcohol? 
Sam again thought of the severed fence and 
the defunct Blackie. “Danged if Pll go soft- 
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soapin’ up to him and ast him what's bitin’ 
him. Mebby he didn't cut my fence and kill 
Blackie. 1f he didn't, why don't he come 
ever and say so? And I'll be double danged 
if Ill go near him, if he didn!” 

Sam's logic was of the kind that admits 
of but one side to a question. “If old Jim 
didn't cut the fence and kill the hen, why 
didn't he come over and say so?" 

Sam could think of no one in the valley 
who hated him, or even disliked him enough 
to make him trouble. With but few and 
isolated exceptions, old Jim Houston and 
Sam were the only individuals who traveled 
the Gulch Road, which passed old Jim's 
place and ended at Sam's gate. 

As he passed old Jim’s claim, Sam gazed 
down the fence. Susan, the little thorough- 
bred pig, was rooting about the cabin yard. 
Sam drew rein and sat looking across the 
fence at Susan. He shook his head. “It 
would serve him right—but he'd sure suspi- 
cion me, with my wagon tracks fresh from 
town. Anyhow, danged if I'll steal any one's 
stock to git even, no matter what he done 
to me." 

Sam eased the reins. The pintos, with a 
rear and swerve, clattered down the road and 
stopped at Sam's gate. 

Ordinarily the pintos were well behaved. 
Whether it was because of their recent run 
in the hills, or because Sam jerked the wire 
gate open savagely and startled the horses, 
is known only to themselves, and they did 
not stop to explain. Before Sam could climb 
to the seat to drive into the yard, the pintos 
reared, swung round, and hesitated. Sam 
grabbed for the reins. The nigh pinto shied 
into his mate and the mate shied into space. 
They had their excuse. With that charming 
perverseness characteristic of range-bred 
stock they started for nowhere in particular 
at a gait that promised to land them there 
long before Sam arrived. Sam knew better 
than to waste his energy in running. He 
stood and watched the buckboard hit the first 
hump in the road. Then he strode deliber- 
ately to the spot and picked up his first 
consignment of provisions. At the bend, 
just below old Jim’s place, he picked up the 
next—and his newspaper. He tallied up and 
found that he was short a five-pound sack 
of sugar. A half mile farther along he found 
the sugar, but it was not sacked. 

He again tallied up. All he needed now 
was the team and the buckboard to make 
his tally complete. He left his provisions 


in a pile beside the road and started out 
after his team. He swore not, neither did 
he curse. But he confided to himself that 
this sort of thing was getting altogether too 
frequent to be a joke. 

Far out and across the valley floor the 
team kept the road at a wild gallop. Occa- 
sionally the buckboard hit a hummock and 
jumped clear of the ground, as though it were 
anxious to beat the pintos to town. As the 
horses left the road and took a short cut 
across country, where the road swung round 
to avoid a series of washes and hummocks, 
Sam groaned. "She's been a stout little ole 
wagon, but I reckon she's dome gone, this 
trip." 

Then Sam stopped. In the far distance he 
saw a familiar figure—old Jim plodding along 
behind his pack burro, on the way home. . 
Sam forgot their recent estrangement in his 
anxiety for the safety of his team and wagon. 
“Old Jim'l stop ’em!” Sam watched the 
flying horses and the slowly oncoming Jim. 
Sam saw the pintos swerve as they saw Jim. 
But the old man made no effort to stop them. 
Instead, he hazed the burro off the road and 
gave the pintos full right of way, hardly 
lifting his head as those speeding harbingers 
of wreck and destruction flew past. 

“That settles it!” declared Sam, and he did 
not refer to the buckboard. “Any man what 
would let a runaway team pass him and not 
even raise a hand to stop 'em ain't worth 
tellin’ what he is.” Sam quickened his 
stride. Possibly the pintos, through habit, 
would stop at Mike’s Place. But that did 
not matter now. Nothing mattered. They 
would stop somewhere, somehow. He hoped 
their eventual stop would not entail any 
further expense. What really mattered, was 
that old Jim Houston had showed himself te 
be of kin to that little black-and-white 
striped animal, of unsavory reputation, 
known as a “high-behind” among the untu- 
tored naturalists of Palmas County, and else- 
where. Sam was disgusted, enraged, in- | 
sulted. His feelings were hurt, his pride ` 
was wounded, and there was a large dent iz 
his soul. The friend of twelve years had 
at last shown what he really was! 

Sam kept on down the desert road, his 
stride long and heavy, his mouth set and his 
eyes straight ahead. He passed old Jim as 
unconcernedly às though his erstwhile friend 
had been a soap weed or a Joshua tree. And 
as they drew apart, each going about his own 
business -as though the other were a ghost 
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and neither believed in ghosts, the gap in 
their former friendship widened proportion- 
ately. | Sam's stride quickened. Old Jim 
stopped and picked up a stone. He missed 
the burro by a scant inch, but the hint was 
sufficient. The burro straightened to a good 
fast walk. Old Jim saw a chance to put the 
finishing touch on his revenge—and accord- 
ing to his reckoning he still had about twenty 
dollars’ worth of revenge overdue on the 
books. 

Old Jim hazed the burro into the yard, un- 
packed him; and turned him loose. Leaving 
the kyacks packed—an unusual proceeding, 
considering his methodical ways—he trudged 
up the trail toward Sam's place. About an 
hour later he came back. Squib, the tomcat, 
rubbing against old Jim’s boots as a hint that 
it was about supper time, jumped as a little 
brass cylinder tinkled on the stones of the 
doorstep. Squib arched his back, eyed the 
empty cartridge, and approaching stealthily, 
smelt of it. He sneezed. There was a fresh, 
acrid smell connected with that shiny brass 
thing that he did not like. Old Jim carefully 
cleaned his six gun and thrust it back into 
the holster before he carried the kyacks into 
his cabin. 

CHAPTER IV. 


When Sam returned to his cabin that 
night, driving a thoroughly disciplined team 
attached to the original buckboard by the 
regulation harness, plus some baling wire, he 
was in no mood to subscribe to indiscriminate 
charities. The pintos Zad stopped in front 
of Mike's Place,"and there was where Sam 
found them, and the buckboard. At first he 
could not account for the bits of plate glass 
scattered generously about the bottom of the 
buckboa-3, as he was too absorbed in ex- 
amining the tcam and wagon. Mike's Place 
was next to the corner drug store. 

Sam was still examining his rig when the 


druggist touched him on the arm and sol- - 


emnly pointed to the place where his front 
window had been. Sam's feelings had long 
since passed that stage when he would have 
gladly committed murder or set fire to an 
orphans’ home—so he laughed, with a bit- 
ter intonation that suggested that Fate could 
no longer evoke his wrath. He was fed up 
on Fate. If he had said: “Huh! merely a 
plate-glass window!” the druggist might have 
forgiven him. But he had laughed. The 
druggist was not a profane man; but he had 
imagination. He assured Sam that he had 
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tried to catch the team as it rounded the 
corner. That he did stop the pintos, but 
that they had deliberately backed into his 
window, before they finally decided to be 
led up to Mike’s Place and tied to the rail. 

“Well,” said Sam, smilng like a gargoyle; 
"if you didn't want 'em to back into yore 
window, what in hell did you stop 'em for. 
Couldn't you leave well enough alone?" 

The druggist was not a florid person, but 
he paled. He informed Sam clearly, that any 
team that would act as the pintos had, was 
maliciously and everlastingly unregenerate, 
and that nothing this side of utter extinction 
could bring either the pintos or their owner 
up to the level of total depravity. Sam lis- 
tened quietly, and then told the druggist to 
make out his bill for repairs, replacements, 
and hospital service. The druggist did not 
quite catch the significance of the latter item 
until Sam explained that while no one had 
been injured so far on account of the run- 
away, some one would be if some one didn’t 
get back behind the soda-water fountain 
where he belonged in about ten seconds. 

To add to Sam’s peace of mind, it became 
quickly rumored about Palmas that Sam Os+ 
borne, who was old enough to know better, 
had been drinking again. That his team had 
run away with him and had pitched him out, 
and had backed into the bay window of one 
of the most prominent citizens of Palmas, be- 
having in a manner quite in keeping with 
that of their irresponsible owner, The scan- 
dal was of feminine origin, and therefore un- 
controvertible—so Sam decided that instead 
of shooting some one, he would merely set 
fire to Palmas some windy night. He came 
to this interesting conclusion while imbib- 
ing three drinks in Dan Patterson’s, in quick 
succession. Patterson even suggested a 
fourth at his own expense, but Sam declined, 
stating that another drink would probably 
make him feel natural, and that he didn’t 
want to fool himself into thinking that he 
would be immune from hard luck for the 
next century or so. 

Sam had entered Palmas wondering what 
was going to happenjnext. When he drove 
out of Paimas that/ evening, he wondered 
what was not going to happen next. He sur- 
mised that the spell of the fateful cuckoo 
was upon him. Things had not been going 
right since the advent of the cuckoo clock. 
Had Sam known that the cukoo, as an entity, 
was extinct, he might have felt better, But 
he did not know that. 
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As has been intimated, when Sam arrived 
at his diggings that night, he was anything 
but pleased with himself and the world at 
large. Yet through it all, and after it was 
ali over he retained his innate good will to- 
ward animals. Why, aíter all, the pintos 
did not run away often. Their spree in the 
hills had affected them—and they were not 
to blame for that. When he fed them that 
night, the pintos nickered in a friendly way, 
and rubbed their noses against him quite as 
though nothing untoward had happened. 
Sam felt mollified—but he could not forget 
that plate glass was expensive. 

Sam's optimism sagged heavily in the mid- 
dle but it had not quite touched bottom yet. 
His fence had been cut and Blackie had 
been blotted from the face of the earth, and 
the pintos had run away. Well, worse things 
had happened. What bothered Sam was that 
sinister something back of the almost unin- 
terrupted sequence of calamities, that 
seemed, even then, to be hovering about him 
in the starlight as he trudged from the stable 
to his cabin. Sam was not overly supersti- 
tious, for a prospector. Yet he allowed that 
some kind of hard-luck spook had been 
camping on his trail pretty persistently of 
late. 

Sam trailed up to the pasture to see if 
the little white goat was all right. He in- 
tended to fetch the goat in from the pasture 
to the shelter of the stable, as was his cus- 
tom. But there was no Kicker waiting at 
the pasture gate. No friendly, sensitive nose 
was thrust into his hand as he undid the 
gate loop. Sam did not want to believe that 
anything had happened to Kicker: but he 
was willing to bow.to the inevitable. Kicker 
was not there. With a cold foreboding, Sam 
returned to the cabin for a lantern. He 
spent an hour prowling about the pasture and 
calling Kicker—searching behind every bush 
and in every arroyo. Finally he gave it up 
and returned to the cabin, cooked his sup- 
per, and turned in. He could not sleep, and 
his reflections were not pleasant as he lay 
and looked at the stars through the open 
window. “But it ain't like ole Jim to go 
sneakin’ around doin’ such things," he mut- 
tered. “And somethin'll git Blue, next," he 
declared. Sam was well on the way toward 
becoming a pessimist. 

In spite of a poor night, he was out early, 
searching for the goat. He would not have 
found him, had it not been for the coyote 
that slunk across a ridge back of the pasture 


as Sam approached the south fence. The 
goat pasture was inclosed with rabbit wire. 
Sam saw where the coyote had actually dug 
under the wire and where he had dragged 
something through the hole. A white hair 
here and there told him more than he cared 
to know. 

Sam climbed the fence and stepped down 
into the arroyo back of the ridge. In the 
bottom of the arroyo was a white patch. Sam 
knew what it was. He turned away. It 
would be just as well to let the coyotes 
finish their job. Yet, against his will, he re-- 
traced his steps. The coyotes had eaten all 
of Kicker but a shoulder and part of the 
hide. Yet no coyote had killed Kicker. 
Through the shoulder was a round hole such 
as a forty-five makes. -Sam's forehead prick- 
led with sweat. His Nemesis was no wraith 
of misfortune, no accidental acolyte of hard 
luck, but a human being, performing with 
deliberate malice. “Pd like to git my two 
hands on him," he said slowly and without 
heat, “jest onct.” And judging by the way 
Sam's fingers closed down as he said it, “just 
once," would have been sufficient for all par- 
ties concerned. 

When old Jim Houston began his crusade 
of revenge, he had had no idea of putting 
fear into Sam's soul. Old Jim simply deter- 
mined to annoy and irritate Sam into argu- 
ment, tell him what he thought of him, and 
warn him that he was to keep out of his 
sight in town or abroad. Then, if Sam had 
sand enough to take up the feud, old Jim 
would see to it that Sam would either have 
to back down in public, or get shot. Old 
Jim rather hoped that Sam would come over 
and accuse him of having cut the fence; of 
having quelched Blackie with a rock; of 
having slain the innocent and frisky Kicker. 
Then they could have it out. To have one’s 
pet timepiece blown into the Great Beyond, 
was bad enough. But to be backed down in 
one's own stronghold by an irresponsible and 
wild-eyed gentleman who was unaccustomed 
to handling a gun, was an insult that could 
only be wiped out in gore. -It was quite 
plain to Jim that Sam Osborne's perform- 
ance that memorable evening had been pre- 
meditated, maliciously and sinfully, planned 
and carried out. Heretofore, old jim had 
not associated low cunning and Sam Osborne 
as bedfellows. But Sam Osborne had shown 
what he was, when it came to a show-down. 
And that was the end of that! Or, at least, 
old Jim thought so. á 
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Sam, the erstwhile whistling, vigorous, 
buoyant Sam, began to doubt the worth- 
whileness of playing an open game himself, 
He dreaded to awaken in the morning, fear- 
ful that he would fmd some fresh evidence 
of his enémy's handiwork. When he had 
been uncertain as to who had been secretly 
attacking him and his happy family, he had 
hesitated to confront old Jim and accuse him. 
Now, that there was no doubt about it, he 
still hesitated, because he did not want to 
kill old Jim, and he did not want to get 
killed, and he reasoned that this might hap- 
pen if they came together. If he only knew 
what had started old Jim on the warpath— 
but it was too late in the game to make in- 
quiry. Sam had buried his dead. It would 
henceforth be war to the knife. 

So Sam set about to even up the score se- 
cretly, that old Jim might experience the 
unwelcome surprise of finding some of his 
pet animals expurgated from the pleasant 
pages of their existence... There was not 
much to expurgate, save the pig Susan and 
the tomcat Squib. But they would do, to 
begin with. 

"Sam thought he could hardly put Squib 
out of the way. Sam had fetched Squib 
from town when Squib was a kitten, not 
much bigger than a ball of yarn, and had 
given Squib to old Jim, allowing him to 
choose between Squib and Blue as they 
arched their tiny backs and spat bravely.at 
old Jim's whiskers brushing the edge of the 
basket. No, Sam could not put the eternal 
quietus on Squib. But there was Susan. Old 
Jim. did brag a lot about that pig. And, as 
pigs go, Susan was worth a brag or two. But 
it would be a waste of good meat to finish 
. off Susan and leave her to the coyotes. It 
would be much more satisfactory to kidnap 
Susan, and eventually eat her, and so fatten 
upon the discomfiture of his enemy. 

Young pigs on the hoof, aré not easy to 
catch. But Sam managed to do it, waiting 
until old Jim went to town and then de- 
scending upon the unsuspecting Susan, who 
all but trotted right into the gunny sack Sam 
fetched along to facilitate matters. Susan 
seemed to think there was something good to 
eat in the gunny sack—and there was, after 
Sam had helped her in and tied the sack. 
Susan kicked and squealed all the way to 
Sam's place. But when Sam pulled her out 
of the sack and set her down on the cabin 
floor, she grew quiet and became interested. 

She snuffed along the crack of the closed 


door. while Sam put an edge on his butcher 
knife, Then, just to show that she had not 
taken umbrage at Sam for manhandling her, 
and that her only concern in this world was 
to keep her bellyband tight, Susan trotted 
round the cabin, seeking solid sustenance. 
Finding none, she trotted up to Sam and 
blinked at him. Her immature “Oof, Oof,” 
sounded more like "7f, 7f," than Sam cOuld 
have believed possible. Susan knew there 
were apples in that cabin. She could smell 
them. Sam swore. But he gave her an ap- 
ple. And that was the end of that. Susan's 
face was suffused with a moist joy as she 
chewed the apple down hurriedly. Sam put 
his butcher knife back in the rack. Susan 
rubbed her back against the table leg. 

But he could not keep the pig in the cabin, 
and he dared not keep her about the yard. 
If old Jim should happen to come over and 
find Susan on the premises, it would give 
old Jim more tham a reason to start some- 
thing. No, that would not do. It would be 
much more subtle and satisfactory to cause 
old Jim to worry as to what had become of 
his pig; to cause him sleepless nights and 
nightmarish days. And just let old Jim ac- 
cuse him of having stolen the pig—with no 
evidence-in sight! 

Aided and abetted by night and the pinto 
team, Sam conveyed Susan to a rancher 
who lived just outside of Palmas and kept 
pigs. Just what passed between them that 
dark and sinister night—aside from Susan— 
is not on record. But Susan became a deni- 
zen of a pig colony, and while there was 
strenuous competition at feeding time, she 
kept up her end—in fact, both of them— 
and grew fat and prospered. Sam had 
“boarded her! out” until such time as he 
should claim her. The rancher would say 
nothing about the transaction. And Susan, 
so far as being an individual pig was con- 
cerned, became literally lost in the shuffle. 


When old Jim, hazing his pack burro from 
town that afternoon, drew near his claim, he 
hummed an ancient range tune. He had got 
the best of Sam Osborne—had him guessing. 
'True, a hen valued at two dollars and a goat 
at ten, hardly offset the cost of a cuckoo 
clock. But there was the wear and tear on 
Sam Osborne's mental machinery to help 
balance the account. Dan Patterson had 
mentioned casually that afternoon, thát Sam 
seemed to be off his feed. Old Jim had 
smiled a Machiavellian smile. 
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Nor was old Jim displeased to learn that 
Sam’s team had backed into the drug-store 
window. Jim had made no attempt to stop 
that team, and he was glad he had not. Old 
Jim felt that things were more than evened 
up—that his vengeance was satisfied. Now 
let Sam Osborne accuse him of anything. 
That was all he wanted! 

Old Jim unpacked the burro, trudged over 
to the stable, and mixed Susan’s evening 
meal. He lugged the feed round to the 
trough, expecting to see Susan emerge from 
the seclusion of her small but select living 
room—and Jim was a trifle surprised that 
she had not already done so. The feed 
slopped into the trough, but even that mel- 
lifluous sound did not draw Susan- from her 
retirement. Old Jim straddled the low side 
of the pen, and stepping round the mud, 
stooped and peered into Susan’s boudoir, 
He called to her. He shut out the side light 
with his hands and peered into the unrespon- 
sive interior. He rose and examined the 
pen. it was intact. Susan could not have 
gotten out by herself, Evidently somebody 
had helped her. 

Old Jim's own guilty conscience urged him 
to the quick and dire conclusion that Susan 
was no more. That Sam Osborne, the low, 
mean, shiftless hoss thief had stolen Susan 
and had eaten her. Sam Osborne had often 
remarked that when a bite more mature, Su- 
san would make a dandy roast, all in one 
piece. Oid Jim could.almost smell the bris- 
tles singeing on Susan's tender little carcass. 
And old Jim could almost smell his own 
bristles singeing as he thought of the individ- 
ual who was responsible for Susan's disap- 
pearance. . “Td like fo git my two hands on 
him—jest onct!” declared old Jim. And, 
judging by the way he said it, and by the 
way his gnarled fingers closed down on the 
top rail of the pen, Sam Osborne was fortu- 
nate in being some two miles away, sitting 
comfortably in his cabin and telling Blue 
what a low-down hoss thief old Jim Houston 
was. 

And old Jim, shuffling rejectedly to his 
cabin, admitted that there were no more Os- 
borne animals left to wreak his vengeance 
upon, except the tomcat, Blue. “And if that 
sneakin’, blue-bellied, grub-snatchin’ china- 
eyed tom comes prowlin’ round these here 
diggin’s, why, he don’t go back! And that’s 
the end of that!” 

A little more hard-bitted than Sam, old 
Jim would not admit that the stealing of Su- 


san had been a master stroke. Yet Sam Os- 
borne could not have hit him a shrewder 
blow. Old Jim had been proud of the pig— 
proud of Susan because she was so tame and 
funny, and because she had given promise of 
becoming a fine, large animal, capable of 
raising many litters of Susans and he pigs 
of her kind. Jim had boasted of his pig to 
the folk of Palmas, who decided among 
themselves that old Jim Houston’s thorough- 
bred must be some pig, as old Jim seldom 
boasted of anything. 

But Susan was gone! Never again would 
her friendly little “Oof, Oof, and the patter of 
her tiny feet be heard round the cabin. 
“Somebody’s goin’ to git shot up!” declared 
old Jim as he prepared supper that evening. 

Late that night he was awakened by the 
unaccustomed sound of a wagon rattling past 
his place. He raised up in bed. Yes, it was 
Sam Osborne’s wagon. He knew every 
squeak and rattle in it. No doubt Sam Os- 
borne was on his way to town to celebrate 
his triumph. Later, old Jim was again 
awakened by the sound of wheels on the 
road. Yes, it was Sam Osborne returning. 
The ponies were hitting a steady pace and 
Sam was not singing. Then Sam had not 
gone to Palmas to celebrate. But what had 
he driven to town for, at that hour of night? 

But the big mills keep grinding right 
along, despite human differences. Time, that . 
reliable old physician, either heals or admin- 
isters an opiate to those who suffer, often 
in spite of the patient's own wish. 

Old Jim had his work to do, and to think 
of Sam Osborne and defunct goats and hens 
and pigs distracted him. So old Jim philo- . 
sophically made up his mind that seeing Su- 
san was gone—that was the end of that, | 
when Blue, Sam's tomcat strolled into Jim's 
cabin yard one morning, evidently to parley 
with Squib and find out how he was faring 
as to food and lodging. Old Jim was just 
starting the work. He stopped and watched 
the two cats. They met, touched noses, 
looked each other over, puffed their tails a 
bit, just to show that each was unwilling to 
take any back talk from the other, and then 
they seemed to recall the fact that they were 
brothers and had been packed from town in 
the same basket. 

Old Jim stepped back in the doorway and 
reached for his rifle. Squib and Blue were 
too close together for a safe shot—and, be- 
sides, the morning sun was shining in old 
Jim’s face. Presently Squib, who had evi- 
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dently invited Blue to make himself at home, 
turned and padded toward old Jim. Blue 
followed. Old Jim drew down and centered 
the bead on Blue. Old Jim could shoot— 
and Blue's chances of survival-were a little 
less than the cube root of minus nothing, 
when the old man lowered the rifle and 
peered at the cat.  Blue's head seemed 
swollen and puffed out strangely. Old Jim 
was curious. He stood the rifle carefully by 
the door and stepped out. Blue came up to 
him and mewed plaintively. Old Jim reached 
down to stroke the cat and examined him. 
Blue jumped back.  Heretofore "they had 
been good friends. “Come ’ere, I ain't goin’ 
to kil ye—jest yit!" growled Jim. And 
Blue knew that he spoke the truth. 

There was a needle of the Spanish Bayonet 
sticking through Blue's jaw, just below the 
eye. The cat could not close its mouth. It 
could hardly eat or drink in that condition. 
Carefully old Jim carried Blue to the cabin, 
got a pair of nippers and pulled out the 
barb. Blue made no effort to escape, but 
stood to his guns like a veteran, mewing 
plaintively meanwhile but keeping still on old 
Jim's knee. Jim cleaned the wound, cut the 
hair away from it, and washed it with castile 
soap and hot water. Then he gave Blue 
some condensed milk. Blue drank fever- 
ishly. The cat seemed all but famished. 
Suddenly it occurred to old Jim that Sam 
Osborne must either be dead or sick, or he 
must be absent. Otherwise the cat would 
not have been allowed to suffer. “Most like 
he's drunk!" snorted old Jim, although he 
did not believe what he said. “And if you 
hadn't been spiked, Pd ’a’ fixed you—only 
different!” said old Jim. ‘Any man that'll 
let an amimal starve to death is worse than 
a pig stealer.” 

Because old Jim had done one good turn 
for Blue, he did another. He fed him and 
washed the sore until it all but healed. Fre- 
quently the two big tomcats would follow 
the old man up to the placer and bask in the 
desert sun while he swung his pick, or packed 
dirt down to the sluice box. And to save 
himself, old Jim could not but help like 
Blue. The cat had shown confidence in him 
—knew that he was a friend. Then old 
Jim began to wonder what had become of 
Sam. Jim would not admit that he cared 
—but he was curious. If Sam had got into 
trouble, or was sick—it served him danged 
well right. Vet, old Jim actually worried be- 
cause he did not know just what had hap- 
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pened to Sam. A few days later old Jim me- 
andered over to Sam's cabin, cautiously, in 
case he saw Sam first. In such event, Jim 
would retreat unobserved. Sam's cabin was 
locked and the horses and buckboard were 
gone. Old Jim plodded back to his claim 
and went to work. About noon he stopped, 
filled a bucket at the spring, and started 
down the trail. He noticed a team standing 
near the gate—Sam’s team. So Sam had 
at last decided to stop by and confess his 
evildoing. It never occurred to old Jim that 
he himself had anything to confess. But 
perhaps Sam had come with his scalp lock 
up. and ready to do battle. Well, old Jim 
was quite willing to oblige, either way. 

Sam was standing near the cabin porch, 
looking at the road. Old Jim was glad that 
Sam had come. He wanted to have done 
with the whole sorry business—and make a 
fresh beginning. But when Sam turned, it 
was not Sam, but a man about Sam’s age and 
build, a citizen of Palmas, who waved a 
greeting. Old Jim set down his bucket of 
water and strode up, prepared to hear that 
«Sam Osborne had broken his neck or had 
left the country in haste. 

“T drove over to see you, account of Dan 
Patterson," stated the man. “Borrowed 
Sam's team, seeing as he ain't using it, these 
days." 

“Uh-uh. Did Dan send for me?” 

*Well, not exactly that. But I knew you 
and Dan was right good friends, and I 
thought you'd like to know." 

“Know what?" 

“Why, Dan was monkeying with a new- 
fangled lamp for the saloon—one of them 
gasoline lamps—when it blew up and burned 
him pretty bad.” 

“Burned dangerous?” 

“Well, pretty bad. They got to take him 
to the hospital, in town." - 

“Uh-uh? Dan’s in Palmas, now?” 

"*Wes, Doc Anson is doing what he can 
for Dan. Says somebody's got to volunteer 
some skin to patch up Dan with." 

*Funny that Sam Osborne don't step in 
and offer some of his. He and Dan is great 
friends." : 

“T guess he would, Jim, but you see, Sam 
has been hitting it up on the quiet, the last 
week. He took a room over to the Antelope 
House, and most of the time he sticks in 
that room. Acts like he was scared, or some- 
thing. He won't see nobody, and folks,say 
he sent to the city and got a case of High 
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Life, which is keeping him company. I guess 
a drinking man ain't the kind they want 
to graft skin from." 

“Uh-uh? Had yore dinner?” 

“Nope. I figured to get back to town 
right soon.” 

“You jest fetch them pintos in and feed 
'em, Pll rustle some grub. Whose team did 
you say you was drivin’?” 

“Why Sam’s. You ain’t forgot Sam’s 
pintos, have you?” 

“My eyesight ain’t what it used to be. 
So Sam is loafin’ in town, eh?” 

The citizen of Palmas nodded. “I don't 
know just what ails-Sam. He has been 
liquoring up some. Not bad, but steady.” 

Old Jim shook his head. ~ 

Presently the two had dinner, after which 
old Jim changed his clothes, locked the cabin, 
and told the two cats that they would have 
to rustle for a living until he returned. The 
burro was in pasture, and could take care 
of himself. 

“You figure to go to the city when they 
take Dan in?” queried the visitor. 

“Dunno.” Old Jim climbed into the buck- 
board; where he sat in moody silence as they 
drove to town. 

Every one in Palmas knew that Dan Pat- 
terson and Sam Osborne were close friends. 
Folk said that Sam knew why Dan Patterson 
came to Palmas and went into the saloon 
business. And if Sam did know why, he was 
the only person, save Dan Patterson himself. 
So when it became known of Dan's accident, 
all -Palmas expected Sam to come to the 
front and proffer his assistance in the shape 
of a patch or two of skin, needed to cover 
the badly burned areas of Dan's person. But 
Sam did not appear. This seemed strange, 
to say the least. Then it became public news 
that old Jim Houston, crusty old Jim, had 
shown up, eager to do all he could to make 
Patterson comfortable. Sam's stock went 
down as Jim's went up. It was a sort of 
public test of friendship—and old Jim had 
proven himself to be a true friend. 

That evening old Jim accompanied the 
local doctor and Dan to the city. Next day 
the local doctor returned. But old Jim 
stayed on. They could skin him alive, but 
he would show Sam Osborne what it meant 
to be called a friend. 

When he was told that spectators were not 
allowed in the operating room old- Jim 
snorted. “Then Pd like to know how the 
hell yo're goin’ to graft some of my hide onto 


Dan. Do you slice her off and carry it in 
to him on a plate, mebby?" 

*You are willing to contribute?" queried 
the surgeon. 

“Yo’re whistlin’, doc! Me and Dan's been 
friends ever since he hit Palmas. We was 
never rarin’ friends, but I reckon we under- 
stood each other. You see Dan's been regu- 
latin’ the whisky business, there to 
Palmas, and she needed regulatin Said he 
knowed he couldn't stop it, but he could 
handle it. Dan’s got brains—and if he's 
shy a leetle hide, why, I got plenty. I ain’t 
as young as I was onct, but no disease ever 
ketched holt of me like it does some young 
fellas, so you ain‘t takin’ chances on that 
there hide for Dan." 

“All right. Step in here and my assistant 
will examine you. No. You needn't worry 
about Patterson. We gave him a pretty stiff 
shot to quiet the pain." 

“Well, you needn't to give me no shot. 
Jest go ahead and peel her off, as much as 
you need. All I want is a good chew, and 
somewhere to spit without sp'ilin' this here 
white floor." 


CHAPTER V. 


Two weeks later Dan Patterson was back 
in Palmas and able to supervise the running 
of his place. Palmas County newspapers 
made a hero of old Jim, much to his disgust. 
Coincident with the account of Patterson's 
painful accident and successful operation ap- 
peared an article anent those who toil not, 
neither do they spin, evidently aimed at Sam 
Osborne, whom, the article concluded, 
“seems to have located the source of wealth 


and the headwaters of Barleycorn River at ^ 


the same time. Placer mining must be look- 
ing up." 

Old Jim, back in his cabin, read the ar- 
ticle, and immediately penned a brief letter 
to the editor, canceling his subscription. And 
old Jim did not cancel his subscription be- 
cause he disliked the mushy article about his 
heroism, but because of the unanswerable 
thrust at Sam Osborne, Sam's name had not 
been mentioned, yet every one would know 
who was meant. 

“Yes!” snorted old Jim as he stamped the 
letter, 
paper dude come out square and say he 
meant Sam—and give Sam a chanct to git 
back at him?” : 

And then, as plainly as though he had ut- 


` 


“Why didn't that glass-eyed, news- 
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tered the words himself, an inner voice said: 
“And why didn't you?" 

That question followed old Jim to bed, 
and hung around his heels all the next day. 
Finally he decided that he had business in 

almas. 

Next morning he was there, early. He 
Showed the scurrilous newspaper article to 
Dan Patterson. ‘And if Sam comes around 
askin’ you for booze, you send him home,” 
said Jim. 

“PII be glad to, but Sam is old enough to 
know what he wants." 

“When he's sober. But I hear he's been 
drinkin’ kind of steady, recent." 

*Why don't you see what you can do with 
him?" queried Patterson. “I thought you 
two were almost blood brothers." 

“No, we ain't. But you might say that 
you and me was," and old Jim grinned. “I’m 
askin' you to herd Sam home, as a special 
favor to me. But don't you let him know I 
ever said a word to you. I kain't talk to 
Sam, jest now." 

Patterson nodded. “Thought there was 
something wrong between you two. I don't 
want to know what it is—but it might save 
time and trouble if I knew just what broke 
up your friendship, after twelve years of 
steady going." 

Old Jim hesitated. To explain would in- 
volve the confession of having bought the 
- cuckoo clock. And for some reason, old Jim 
was beginning to feel ashamed of having sent 
for that clock. A cuckoo clock was a 
“danged, furrin’ doo-dink, anyhow,” as Sam 
had once said. And old Jim was one-hun- 
dred-and-one-per-cent American. Finally 
old Jim told Patterson the whole sorry story. 
Patterson did not smile. Nor did he proffer 
advice. And old Jim felt a heap better after 
having confided in Patterson, who, in turn, 
promised that he would have a talk with 
Sam. 

“Understand, I ain’t askin’ you to patch 
this here thing up,” declared old Jim. “You 
talk to him jest like it was comin’ from you. 
And you might say that if he don’t git home 
pretty poco dam’ quick, his cat is like to 
starve to death.” 

Old Jim found Squib and Blue installed in 
the front porch when hé returned to his 
cabin. The cats hopped down and rubbed 
against his boots as he unlocked the door. 
'They got an extra large helping of milk and 
- crackers that evening. 

Next day old Jim set to work to make up 


set a pot of beans on the stove. 
“touched up his ax and took a turn at the 


for lost time. No, he didn't take his pick, 
pan, and shovel and go to placering the first 
thing. There was bread to bake, wood to be 
chopped, water to lug, the cabin floor to be 
swept, washing to do, picks to be sharpened, 
and a few other minor details hardly worth 
mentioning. When à man is hotel proprietor, 
chambermaid, cook, housekeeper, laundry- 
man, blacksmith, wood chopper and wage 
earner for even a family of one, he has both 
hands full, and he is lucky if his suspenders 
stand the strain. Old Jim made bread and 
Then he 


wood pile. 

As he progressed from one job to another, 
he occasional glanced toward the distant 
road as though expecting some one. But no 
one appeared on the road that day. 

The day following, old Jim expected to see 
Sam show up. But Sam did not appear. Old 
Jim drudged along mechanically, wondering, 
meanwhile, just what Sam would have to say 
when he did show up, and how in tarnation 
their tangle could ever be straightened out. 
Of course, he would pay Sam for the goat 
and the hen. And no doubt Sam would offer 
to pay for Susan and the cuckoo clock. Then 
they would agree to forget the recent un- 
pleasantness by saying nothing further about 
it. If Sam acted ornery, that would be dif- 
ferent. But old Jim surmised that Sam 
would not act ornery. And the more old Jim 
thought about the whole miserable mistake, 
the more he realized that he had been dirt 
mean to kill Sam's goat and hen, no matter 
what Sam had done. A cuckoo clock could 
possibly be mended. But a hen could not, 
nor could a defunct goat. Not mended, but 
Then came the Big Idea. 

Old Jim wished for once in his life that he 

essed a team and wagon. He had a big 
plan, calling for quick and secret transpor- 
tation. But if he stepped out right smart, 
he'could be in Palmas by noon. That after- 
noon he could rent a team, and the following 
morning he could earry out the Big Idea. 

Thursday morning, as the desert sun 
rounded above the buttes, old Jim left Palmas 
with a team and light wagon. "He drove 
north several miles. Then he stopped at the 
rancho of Pedro Alivar. Pedro kept goats, 
whole platoons of goats—pure white, black 
and white, brown, white and brown, black, in 
fact every ancestral combimation possible. 
Pedro was not a fancy breeder, but was all 
for utility. Did Pedro happen to have a 
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white goat with a splash of black on its off 
hind leg? No. But Pedro had a pure white 
goat, a young goat, most beautiful to look 
upon, and of a pleasing disposition. The 
young goat was the blood brother to the one 
that the Señor Sam had at his rancho. Surely 
Sefior Jim had seen such a goat? 

Old Jim frowned and asked to see the 
blamed critter. The blamed critter looked 
so like his late brother, that old Jim closed 
the deal right there, had the goat crated in 
a high box, and Jim himself tied a square of 
canvas over the box, and was about to depart 
when he spied a hen in Pedro’s yard. “Ketch 
that there black critter.” he commanded. 

“The señor would also buy a very good 
hen?" queried Pedro politely. 

“Yes. Ketch her. And box her up. I 
don't want her tied in no sack." 

“Si, señor! I feex heem.” 

“It’s a her, ain't it?” 

“Si! Her is the hen, señor.” 

“All right. Git a move on!” 

Old Jim was evidently excited. Pedro 
could not understand such indiscriminate 
purchasing, made in such haste. But he un- 
derstood money. And old Jim paid his price 
without a quiver. : 

* And don't you open your bean trap about 
me buyin’ these here critters off you, or PI 
make you wish you been dead and buried a 
hundred years. Sabe?" i 

Pedro averred politely that his bean trap 
was sealed forever, so far as the transaction 
went. Old Jim departed, swearing to him- 
self. He was swearing, and he felt guilty, 
although he had done nothing wrong. He 
did not drive back through Palmas, but di- 
rectly across the mesa to the Sawtooth road. 
Always deliberate, stubborn-as a pine stump, 
and of a slow habit of mind, this day he hur- 
ried, and thought fast. It was late when he 
arrived at his place that night. He fed 
the hen and the goat, &nd after feeding the 
hired team, he drove back to Palmas in the 
starlight, munching cold bread and corned 
beef. He wanted to arrive in Palmas before 
midnight and save a dollar and four bits. 
'The rent fog the team for another day would 
begin Friday morning. As he had hoped 
that Sam would return each day, now he 
hoped that Sam would be detained a day or 
two longer. The Big Idea had worked out 
so far. 

Old Jim trudged back to his cabin that 
night, or really, Friday morning, arriving just 
before daybreak. He did not go to bed, but — 
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made hot coffee, and had his breakfast. Then 
he trudged over to Sam’s place. Sam had 
not returned. 3 

'Three hours later the white goat and the 
black hen were getting used to their new 
environment—the goat in Kicker's pasture 
and the hen in Sam's dooryard, and old 
Jim was back at his cabin washing ink from 
his fingers. He had managed to paint a 
black splotch on the new goat's off hind 
leg. Old Jim was nothing if not thorough. 
He could hardly be blamed for having over- 
looked the fact that Blackie's legs had been 
white, and that the new hen's legs were a 
rich orange hue—almost red. 

Meanwhile, over in Palmas, a depressed 
and repentant Sam was learning for the first 
time—and from Dan Patterson—something 
about old Jim’s stanchness and heroism, and 
also that the cuckoo had come to an untimely 
end by his own hand. Sam allowed that it 
was sure news to him. “Which,” he con- 
cluded, “come to me tryin’ to do a good turn 
by takin’ Chet’s gun away from him.” 

Patterson nodded. “I appreciate that 
Sam. And if Chet hadn’t been full, it 
wouldn’t have happened.” 

That was Patterson’s way. He had not 
even suggested that Sam had been drunk. — 

Dan Patterson left Sam to think it over, 
neither urging nor arguing. Sam contrasted 
his own recent behavior with that of old 
Jim's. Sam's reflections were not sprightly. 

Late that afternoon old Jim saw Sam's 
pintos round the bend and trot down the 
road, and Sam held the reins. jim was caop- 
ping wood, and he kept on chopping, 5ut he 
peered sideways at the long, high box lashed 
to the back of the buckboard. 

Sam pulled up at the gate and got down 
and opened it. Then he climbed back to the 
seat and drove in. : 

Even as a horse or a dog or a cat knows 
whether or not it is to be war or peace when 
it sees another of its kind approaching, so 
old Jim knew by Sam's manner as he strode 
up the path to the cabin that Sam had 
shaved off his scalp lock. Not that Sam 
acted repentant. Sam whistled and swung 
along jauntily. But old Jim was shrewd and 
wary. He had been reckoned pretty good 
with a gun, in his younger days. He knew 
the signs of an enemy—and this was no 
enemy,that approached. : 

“Bout time you quit cantelopin’ around 
and come back,” growled old Jim. “I’m git- 
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tin’ tirea of lopin’ over to yore diggins every 
day and feedin’ yore blame’ stock.” 

* "Bout as sick of it as I be, lookin’ after 
yore blame pig," countered Sam, and he 
smiled. 

“Pig! Which pig?” 

“Oh, any one you like. But I was re- 
ferrin’ to Susan, in the box, there, on the 
buckboard.” 

“Oh, on the buckboard. Uh-uh.” 

Sam waved his hand as one making noble 


restitution. “If you was to give me a hand, I ` 


reckon we could lift her down. She’s grown 
a pow'ful sight since I ketched her runnin’ 
loose on the mesa.” 

“Did you ketch her to-day?” queried old 
Jim suspiciously. 

“Shucks, no! "Bout a month or two ago. 
I was goin’ to town, so I left her at Enderly's 
Ranch. She’s sure done fine.” 

Just then Susan grunted. Old Jim started, 
stared at the box, and frowned. ‘“She’s got 
kind of hoarse.” 

“Yes. I seen that her voice had changed 
She’s about eight sizes bigger, like- 
wise.” 

Old Jim climbed slowly onto the buck- 
board and peered down into the box. Yes, 
there was Susan, in the flesh, all right. But 
how she had grown! Together the two old- 
timers let the box down and released Susan. 
Susan made straight for her pen. She had 
not forgotten. 

'Then came a deadlock of silence. Finally 
old Jim gestured toward Blue and Squib 
curled down asleep on the porch bench. 
*Yore tomcat come over, knowin’ I wouldn't 
let him starve to death. He had the p’int 
of a Spanish Bayonet stickin' through his 
jaw so he couldn't shet his mouth. I took 
it out, and saved his eye, which was right 


sore. Hes been hangin’ round here ever 
since.” 

“And feedin’ good," said Sam. “He’s 
plumb fat.” 


Then Sam gazed at old Jim curiously. Old 
Jim seemed to be telling a yarn that was 
half truth and the other half fiction. 
“Kicker ain't doin’ bad, considerin’,” stated 
old Jim. “The leetle cuss like to butted me 
into the crick this mornin’ when I went over 
to feed him. Reckon he ain’t got used to— 
to me, yit. Him and that Blackie hen sure 
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is good comp’ny for each other, seein’ as 
you—as nobody was around." 

Sam studied old Jim’s face, which was 
grave, and a bit troubled. Sam wondered 
how old. Jim could lie like that, even to 
patch up a friendship. 

“Blackie and Kicker, eh?” queried Sam. 

“Uh-uh.” 

“Uh-uh.” And Sam’s grunt rather indi- 
cated that he had done more than pass 
through the State of Missouri. 

“I was jest goin’ over to yore shack to feed 
them critters,” said old Jim. “And then you 
drove up. It’s gettin’ clost to sundown.” 

“That’s right. We kin drive over.” 

They drove over, neither speaking a word. 
When Sam got down and saw the imitation 
Kicker and the resurrected Blackie, his face 
was a study. Sure enough, there was a 
Blackie and @ Kicker, but Blackie’s legs 
seemed to have suffered from the sun. They 
were a deep golden yellow—and once they 
had been white. And Kicker was not so 
tame as he had been. He seemed a trifle 
heavier, and had a deeper voice than the 
original Kicker, and the black mark on his 
off hind leg seemed to have run and spread 
some. Sam almost said something, but 
caught himself in time, as he realized old 
Jim's strategy. Instead, Sam thrust out his 
hand. Old Jim grasped it. The desert moon 
showed a thin edge over the eastern hills. 

"Seein' as the stock is all fixed for the 
night, what do you say to finishin’ that there - 
game of pinochle?” queried Sam. 

Old Jim thought that that game had been 
pretty well finished as it was, and he, too, 
was about to say something, when he be- 
thought himself. “F recollec’ you did quit, 
kind of sudden. Let’s go finish her. But 
we're goin’ to eat, first.” 

The two old-timers plodded silently across 
the moonlit ridges. From behind them came 
the faint bleating of the new Kicker. Sam 
put his hand on old Jim’s shoulder in a 
friendly way. Old Jim was afraid Sam 
might apologize, or say something senti- 
mental, so he headed him off. “I done had 
a accident with that there cuckoo clock, Sam. 
She got busted, so I took her down and put 
her in the stove. A everyday alarm clock 
is good enough for me, any time.” 

“For-me, too!” said Sam heartily. 


END. 


Another Knibbs story in the next number, 


Vin Sip Tan 


By Roy Norton 
Author of “The Dam," “David and Goliath, ' “The Secret City,” Etc. 
The strangely assorted partners go to the aid of ‘a mistreated Chinese this time. 


Somehow, these men are always doing good, though they seem to have no 
conscious intention of that, and perhaps that ís why they are so likable 


hillside Goliath, so called because of 

his great size, looked down the gulch 

to the river that ran like a black rib- 
bon between snowbanks, and then lifted his 
gaze to the tops of the mountains where the 
‘forests rested lifeless and still as if sleeping 
until spring.’ Behind him, in the warmth, 
his partner David, so called because he was 
more or less of a pocket size by compari- 
son with the man at the window, played in- 
terminable games of patience with a dirty 
pack of cards, and at intervals growled be- 
cause they had received no word from Miss 
Martha Sloan, whose claim they were watch- 
ing until they could get advices from her. 
Being active men, accustomed to out-of-door 
life, and habituated to wandering whenever 
restlessness gnawed. them, the partners were 
not happy. "The camp was deserted after its 
prodigious activity, and its Chinese miners, 
white timber men, and lumberjacks had long 
since drawn their pay anc/scattered. 

‘Tm so dodgasted tired of loafin and 
playin’ this durned game that I'm goin’ 
loco," David remarked. ‘Nothin’ ever hap- 
pens up here!” And he slammed the cards 
down at his twenty-seventh consecutive fail- 
ure to beat himself. 

Goliath’s heavy fingers, that had been 
drumming on the windowpane, never lost a 
‘tap, and he yawned. 

“Well, we just naturally can’t leave Miss 
Marthy’s property unwatched, until she 
hears from, that sick brother of hers," he 
rumbled. “And that, too, after she whacked 
up the takin’s when the dam went out and 
the season clesed. Why, man, we got nigh 
onto ten thousand dollars out of this job, 
and—— Hello! Wonder what that is?” 

His restless fingers suddenly stopped their 
tattoo, and David came behind him and 
looked downward toward the trail that was 
barely discernible by the river's bank. Trav- 


Ime the window of the cabin on the 


ersing it an ungainly thing, like a wounded 
animal, was teetering along for-a distance, 
then resting, then striving again, and making 


"weird drunken plunges and struggles before 


coming to another rest. 

“Man with a mighty big pack on his 
back,” said David. “And—say, Goliath! 
There’s somethin’ the matter with that feller. 
Let’s go down and have a look at him.” 

And then, without further wait, he trudged 
hurriedly to the door, and, with the giant 
at his heels, ran down the path that led to 
the trail. Goliath, traveling more lazily, was 
twenty or thirty paces behind when he heard 
David exclaim: “Why, ll be hanged if that 
don’t look like old Yin Sip Tan, the chink 
that’s been workin’ the old diggin’s up at 
the Canada Queen and—hello! He’s 
fallen, and is layin’ quiet in the snow.” 

Together they now ran, and\ when they 
reached the fallen man David, who was first 
to arrive, shouted: “It’s him, all right.” 

They bent over the fallen Chinese, discov- 
ered that a bloodstained bandage was 
swathed round his head above his loosened 
queue that lay in the snow, and as the giant 
thrust an arm beneath his body and lifted 
him, pack and all, the big, loose sleeve of his 
denim blouse fell back, exposing an arm that 
was bruised and wounded as if it had been 
ground beneath a boot with metal spikes, 

“Good Lord!” rumbled the giant. “Looks 
as if somebody had started in to kill him and 
then gave up the job before it was finished. 
Poor old cuss! Here, Dave, Il] hold him 
up while you unfasten the pack. It's a full 
mule load." : 

“No wonder he couldn’t get up when he 
fell with this thing on him,” David remarked 
as his fingers worked at rope knots. 
“Humph! Guess I'll cut it off. "Thats ` 
quickest," ànd an instant later the pack lay 
beside the trail, ‘“Ain’t dead, is he?" he jn- 
quired. ` 
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“Nope. Just three-quarters,” replied his 
partner. “You bring his pack and I'll tote 
the old feller up the hill to the cabin. Here 
goes." 

As easily as if picking up a child the giant 
caught the limp bódy in his arms and car- 
ried it, with dangling pigtail, dangling legs, 
and dangling arms quite as if it were but 
a grotesque rag roll, while David repaired 
the pack ropes sufficiently to get the huge 
bundle up on his sturdy shoulders, and they 
climbed to the cabin. 

At last, with a cough and splutter that dis- 
torted his wrinkled old face, Yin Sip strug- 
gled to sit up, painfully opened his eyes, 
and for an instant stared at the faces above 
him as if bewildered and in terror. He was 
lying on Goliath's bed. 

“It’s all right, old feller. You're all right 
now. You're in our cabin,” Goliath drawled 
in what was intended to be a soothing voice 
but that sounded like the low growling of dis- 
tant thunder. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the old man in a long- 
drawn sigh. “Me sabe you!  M-m-m-h! 
Gin ho pan gu! Velly good flends! Velly 
good mens!" and then relaxed and lay 
quietly as if vastly relieved. 

As dumb and patient as a mule, the old 
Cantonese sat up and submitted to their 
crude surgery, never betraying pain save by 
an occasional distortion of his face as the 
needle was forced through the lacerated edges 
of his wound. And then they gave him an- 
other drink of brandy to stimulate him, laid 
him back on the pillow, pulled the blankets 
up about his neck until nothing but his wrin- 
kled face and bright eyes were exposed, like 
some grotesque yet pitiable image, and 
David, sitting on the edge of the bunk while 
Goliath carefully cleansed their surgical im- 
plements, inquired: “Well, old Vin, who did 
this for you? Get into an argyment with a 
grizzly bear up there at the head of the 
gulch? Who was it mixed you up this 
way?” 

“Mohave Joe,” Yin answered weakly. “He 
come my cabin. Take claim. Bleak my 
head. Klick me allee same boots when fall. 
Thlow my stuff out in snow. Say killee me 
if I come back cabin again. Say glound now 
his and he allee same keepum." 

“ ‘Mohave Joe’ Brown, eh?" said David, 
glancing up at his partner who scowled and 
sheok his head as he remembered the un- 
savory reputation of the half-bred Portu- 
guese ruffian who bullied and swaggered 


when drunk, and was a snarling, surly, vin- 
dictive, and dishonest brute when sober. “So 
he took a fancy to that claim of your’n, eh, 
and just naturally took it! Weil, TJI be 
damned." He looked up at Goliath who, 
with big hands on his lithe hips, looked his 
indignation, and, addressing him, said: 
“Sounds like a pretty dirty deal, don’t it?” 

“Couldn’t expect anything else from Mo- 
have, could you?” growled the giant. “Must 
have thought the ground was some good, and 
as Vin ain't nothin’ but a’ poor hardworkin' 
old chink, thought he could get away with 
it. Wonder is he didn't kill him and dump 
him down an old shaft? When did this 
happen, Yin?" 

*Smornin. Me bleed on snow. Make 
pack. Try come here. Been all day. Floget 
where am some time. Allee same no think. 
But know you good mens, so kleep tlyin' find 
you." 

“Well, you're here and safe and all right,” 
David remarked. “And you just go to sleep 
now and, when you're better, we'll talk this 
over some more and see if we can do any- 
thing with this Mister Mohave Joe. The 
dirty, murderin’ half-breed!” 

And Yin Sip Tan, with a big tremulous 
sigh, turned his head obediently and closed 
his eyes, while the partners looked after the 
fire, and then trudged outside as if they 
could better commune and think in the open 
air. On two points they were convinced, 
and those were concerning Yin Sip’s veracity 
and his inoffensiveness. He had worked for 
them in the early part of the previous sea- 
son when they employed a considerable num- 
ber of Chinese laborers, and had been one of 
their most trusted men. They knew that he 
was patiently and laboriously stripping some 
land on a long-abandoned mining claim that 
had been worked out by the early miners in 
the profligate fashion then prevalent, and he 
had made no secret to their friendly ears that 
he hoped some day to make much better 
than day wages for his work. But they also 
knew that he was in no sense the owner 
of the ground and that his security of posses- 
sion had rested solely in the fact that no 
white man would regard such an ancient and 
worked-out claim as beimg worth staking or 
working. All over the Big Divide were such 
patches of ground, worked out in the fifties 
or “roaring "forties" that would content none 
less industrious and painstakimg than the 
occasional Chinese miners. Once only, when 
restlessly wandering as such adventurous 
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and inquiring spirits must wander ‘when 
curious to know *^what's over that big hill,” 
or *how things look up at the head of this 
here durned stream," the partners had ven- 
tured as far as Yin Sip's abode, a full twelve 
miles away. They recalled its isolation in a 
place where it was perhaps five or six miles 
to the nearest neighbor. They remembered 
the homely but comparatively clean old 

/cabin that he had repaired, the little vege- 
table patch on the hillside, the few scraggly 
fowls that scratched and clucked around his 
door, and their amazement at the marks of 
his industry. / 

Being true Westerners of the mines, and 
prospectors of the old-time type, they were 
liberal in their views of the réel Chinese 
miner, and inclined to like him if he proved 
himself a real man. Hence for Yin Sip they 
had a rather special regard. Andon the con- 
trary they had nothing but angry contempt 
for Mohave Joe whom they had known 
farther south until that character had found 
Arizona a trifle *fed up" with him and a few 
nimble citizens thoughtfully preparing ropes 
with nooses that might be conveniently kept 
for reasonable pretexts to use them as neck- 
ties for such as him. And Mohave Joe had 
disappeared from the ken of the partners 
until they rediscovered him in the back areas 
of the Big Divide. 

*Well, I reckon as far as we can dope it 
out," said Goliath, after they had discussed 
the situation for some time without achieving 
any results," poor old Yin ain't got no more 
claim than a rabbit, and the ground belongs 
to who grabs it, and this here Joe has got it 
grabbed all right. -He must have got an 
idea through that thick skull of his that it 
was worth somethin’.” 

“Of course,” David grunted scornfully. 
“He-just about found out, somehow, that 
Yin had banked a neat little lump of money 
down in Auburn. Remember, Yin didn’t 
draw any wages at ali_from us till he quit 
work after the dam went out? Asked us to 
keep it for him. So this Mohave Joe per- 

-son, probably not knowin’ that Yin worked 
for us some months, jumped at the conclu- 
sion that Yin's ground is right good and says 
to himself: ‘Nothin’ but a chink, any how, 
so Pll just go down there and give him the 
boots and work that ground myself. If I 
have to kill him, it won't make any differ- 
ence.’ But what gets me, is where he come 
from to do the job. Thought he was sup- 
posed to be workin' some ground off over in 


the old New York Gulch country. S'pose 
that was no good?" 

“Humph! He don't know enough about 
minin' to sabe whether it was or not," said 
Goliath. “And, besides, maybe if it was 
promisin’ and was his claim, what was the 
matter with his keepin’ not only that, but 
swipin’ Yin's as well? He's a hog, and it'd 
be like him t$ hog it wherever he could, 
wouldn't it?” 

But David did not answer, and Goliath, 
staring at him, discovered that the shrewd 
eyes were fixed absently on space. David 
suddenly removed his hat and with the tips 
of his capable, practical fingers scratched the 
red stubble on his head, which was a further 
sign that he had an idea. 

“By Gosh!” he exclaimed with a grin. “I 
wonder if—if——- Ummh! I got to doa 
little thinkin’. Wonder if you'd mind if I 
went down to Auburn to-morrow and left 
you to take care of what's left of Yin? No? - 
Well, I'll go then. No use in my tellin’ you 
what I’m thinkin’ about. Most like as not 
I'm just a plain dam’ fool; but—we'll see. 
We'll see. Guess we'd better go back inside 
and begin to get the chuck ready. Pm right 
hungry. I am." 

At dawn on the following morning he 
trudged away down the trail to catch the 
stage at the passing point. But he was 
whistling cheerfully when he returned late 
that night, and Goliath insisted on prepar- 
ing his meal for him. 

“Well, Yin, I see you allee samee well:man 
again, eh? How ketchum head, plenty 
good?” 

And old Yin, who was up and about al- 
though distressingly stiff, sore, and bruised, 
grinned and assured David that he was still 
alive; but watching him, David saw that the 
old man was brooding and despondent, as if 
all the underpinning had been knocked from 
beneath his little world. 

“Now, Yin, you just cheer up,” David 
with a mouthful of food admonished him. 
“You leave it to my pardner and me. You 
think you can get along alone all right for 
afew days? Yes? Well, to-morrow Goliath 
and me is goin’ to take a trip, and—we may 
be gone quite a while. If anybody asks for 
us, you tell 'em we've gone.to the camp and 
will be back bimeby. Sabe?" 

“But—but where are we goin’, Dave?" de- 
manded the puzzled giant, eying him ex- 
pectantly. ; 

David had turned his face away from the 
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Chinese and gave a significant scowl and ges- 
ture for silence, winked solemnly, nodded, 
and went on eating. Likewise his partner 
asked no further questions when, after finish- 
ing his meal, David proceeded to dig out two 
sets of pack straps and some blankets, and 
began to parcel out supplies. 

And before dawn they were off. “Now,” 
said Goliath, “I reckon you can tell me what 
fool notion you've got in your head. I 
reckon it's somethin' unlawful, because I see 
you got down both your and my guns and 
oiled 'em up." 

*Reckon I can," cheerfully replied David. 
“But maybe it ain't unlawful. We'll see. 
Maybe we won't need them guns, unless we 
meet a bear or a deer or—Mohave Joe.” 

And then he explained that he had learned 
in Auburn exactly where Mohave Joe had 
been prospecting. 

“Then i goes to the county recorder's 
office and finds out that Mohave Joe ain't 
staked no claim, and ain't bought no claim, 
and so we're goin' up to this ground of his 
and look her over and see if she's promisin’. 
lf she is, we stake her in our own names. 
That comes first. Then if she don't show 
none to the good, we'll have to sort of think 
matters over, and—— —" 

He stopped and Goliath grunted derisively 
and finished for him with, “And just natur- 
ally kick ourselves for bringin these big 
packs, and tote 'em back home again." 

“Maybe, pardner, maybe," David assented 
without the least show of irritation. ‘“Any- 
how, it beats hangin' and loafin' around that 
cussed cabin week in and out without never 
goin’ anywhere or doin’ anything, don't it?" 

All day long they climbed upward, stop- 
ping at noon to eat a lunch and to smoke, 
and then took across the hills and into the 
forests where the snow was deep and still and 
unsmirched by so much as a spot of blown 
earth, and where they had to wear snow- 
shoes. Save for the jays there was never 
a sound in that vast space to betoken life. 
Once a great eagle, startled, soared upward 
into the blue and circled around above them 
as if astonished by their invasion. David 
was beginning to fear that he had not taken 
the right direction but was relieved when, as 
the afternoon waned, Goliath shouted: 
“Hey, pardner! Look at this!” 

They scanned the tracks of showshoes and 
with trailer’s lore decided that they were but 
two days old. They went in one direction 
only. 

7AP 


“Mohave Joe made those," David de- 
clared. “That was when he was goin’ over 
to pay his nice, friendly visit to Yin Sip. So 
we'll just back track 'em and they'll take us 
to where he came from, if I'm not makin’ 
a bad bet." 

Another hour's travel proved that he had 
not; for they descended a valley and found, 
in a sheltered hollow, a quite comfortable 
cabin. 

“This is his, all right!” asserted David, 
throwing off his pack and pointing to the 
padlock on the door. ‘‘Nobody but a dis- 
honest man would think of lockin’ his cabin 
away off up here." 

Without ceremony of any sort or sign of 
hesitancy he-picked up an ax lying on a con- 
venient woodpile and broke the padlock off. 
The proof that he had made no mistake was 
found in the addresses on some old envelopes 
they discovered on the mantel above the fire- 
place, and they started a fire and made them- 
selves comfortable. 

On the following morning they observed 
a dump and a tunnel, and proceeded to. in- 
spect it. 

“Well, he’s got a ledge here, of sorts," 
commented Goliath. “Of course, he ain't 
done a whole heap of work openin' it up, but 
hard work and Mohave Joe never did pal 
together such an all-fired lot. Looks to me 
as if she was worth drivin' in on for a while 
longer. Might carry values, I should say. 
How does she look to you, David?" 

“Just the same,” answered the stocky one, 
chipping off a piece of ore with a pick that 
he found on the floor of the drift. “Tm 
goin’ to take a few samples of this and work 
her down, if we can find a mortar and pestle, 
to see if there's anything showin'." 

By noon they had decided that the ledge 
was worth working on, and David fished 
some regulation location notices from his 
pocket and with Mohave Joe's own pen and 
ink filled them in, after which the partners 
sedately measured off two claims following 
the run of the ledge as near as they could 
decide it from occasional outcroppings, and 
tacked their notices in secure places, after 
which they packed all of Mohave Joe’s 
meager belongings into two packs and wrote 
and tacked on the outside of the door a warn- 
ing to trespassers to keep away from the 
cabin which they now claimed as their own. 

They were off again on the following . 
morning, but now they trailed the snow- 
shoes of Mohave Joe as relentlessly as a pair 
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of Apaches on the warpath. It was not yet 
noon when they came out on a high hill and 
saw, far below them, Yin Sip's late cabin. 
Smoke curled lazily from its chimney. The 
few scraggly fowls stood one-legged on bare 
spots of earth, dejectedly, as if bewildered 
by the change of ownership. 

“That’s the biggest pile of firewood ever 
Mohave Joe had,” commented David. 

“Didn’t see no great supply up at his 
place,” said Goliath. 

“You mean the place that was his," David 
corrected him. “The place that now belongs 
to one James O. Leath and one certain party, 

- David Field—meanin’ me!” 

They reached the door, and then David 
boldly rapped, and, without waiting for an 
invitation, turned the handle and entered. 
Mohave Joe, who had evidently been cook- 
ing some bread in a Dutch oven, straightened 
up and scowled at them, appearing tall and 
sinewy as he stood beneath the low rafters. 

*Hello," he said. “What do you want?” 
And then, as he identified them, added a lit- 
tle more respectfully: ‘Oh, it's you two, is 
it? At first I was afraid it was——” 

David, who had casually divested himself 
of his pack, finished for him: “Afraid it was 
some sheriff, I sort of expect, Joe. Sheriffs 
and you ain't never been on good visitin’ 
terms, have you?" 

Mohave joe sneered, and his thin lips 
shone red and cruel between his black beard 
and mustache with something suggesting a 
snarling, cornered wolf. He scowled, but 
made-no retort. 

“Where'd you two come from?" he asked, 
pretending to interest himself in his baking. 

“Oh, we’ve just been meandering about 
in the hills,” David replied, his restless eyes 
scanning the cabin as if seeking something 
and then pausing as if satisfied when they 
rested upon.a rifle, as well as a pistol in a 
cartridge belt and scabbard hanging on two 
pegs. Immediately afterward he began casu- 
ally edging in their direction and in the 
meantime kept up a running, half-jesting 
series of comments until he was between the 
firearms and their owner. He glanced sig- 
nificantly at Goliath, who, unblinking, stood 
near the doorway ready to prevent the half- 
breed from leaving the room, and with some- 
thing of smooth alertness and readiness in his 
poise. David saw that he had shifted his 
belt around his lean hips until his gun was 
convenient for quick action. 

“Joe, how long you been here?” asked 


David with assumed carelessness. “Thought 
old Yin Sip Tan had this place.” 

The half-breed’s eyes suddenly lifted and 
flared at him inquiringly, but befooled by 
his interlocutor’s placidity he again pre- 
tended to be unalarmed. 

“Oh, I been here about a month—goin’ on 
six weeks," he said. “Believe there was a 
chink had this ground; but he pulled his 
Stakes, so I located her, and—now she's my 
claim." 

"Didn't you have some ground off in the 
hills behind here, somewhere?" 

*Oh, I got that yet," said the ruffian, and 
then as there was a moment's odd and per- 
plexing silence, again looked up and said, 
with an assumption of directness: "Why? 
What do you want to know for?" 

“Me? Oh, nothin’. Just was curious to 


. see how long you'd keep on lyin’, Joe,” re- 


plied David, entirely unperturbed; but the 
effect on Mohave Joe was instantaneous. ~ 
“So you two came buttin’ in here because 
——" He suddenly leaped across the room 
to gain reach of his firearms, but with 
equal suddenness stopped and poised on 
his toes, drawing his body backward in 
abrupt restraint; for with the quickness of 
light David had drawn his gun and its muz- 
zle was as steady as a rock while it pointed 
directly in line with Mohave Joe’s eyes. 
“Ves, Joe, that’s why we came,” said 
David, in the same quiet, unperturbed drawl 
that now had a menacing quality. “You sort 
of thought that poor old cuss hadn’t any 
friends, I reckon, from the stuff you pulled. 
It takes a brave. man to beat up a poor old 


` chink the way you did him!” he ended scorn- 


fully. 

“Well, what business is it of yours? What 
are you goin’ to do about it?” snarled the 
half-breed, with an attempt at bravado. 
“You can’t do nothin’! It’s my claim. I’ve 
got her staked and recorded now.” 

“Vou’re a liar!” retorted David in that 
same calm voice. “I came from Auburn 
myself day before yesterday, and I know 
you ain’t been down the trail since you came, 
because the snow outside proves it. And, 
besides, it’s a pretty good job for you that 
you haven’t recorded it, because it saves Go- 
liath and me from a somewhat unpleasant 
job.” 

“What’s that?” demanded Mohave Joe, as 
if wondering what other steps they might 
have taken. > 
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“Saves us the trouble of killin’ you. 
That’s all. Because either one way or the 
other my pardner and me are handin' this 
claim back to the chink you stole it from." 

* You can't bluff me!" shouted Joe, shak- 
ing his clenched fists in fury. 

“Bluff you? Good Lord!" exclaimed Go- 
liath, leaning against the door thàt he had 
closed. “Bluff? Did you ever know us to 
bluff? Think it over, you lousy desert rat! 
For a ten-cent piece I'd shoot you myself. 
Pd like to. Dave, let's snuff him*out. It’s 
a decent man’s duty to kill a sidewinder 
whenever he can, and I reckon nobody'd 
shed any tears if they ever found out we did 
it. What do you say? Shall I plug him?" 

'There was something in the giant's voice 
that sounded sincerity. 

*When I think of the way he beat up old 
Yin, Pm half minded to kill him myself," 
said David thoughtfully, “but I can’t shoot 
„an unarmed man, and—wish I hadn't got be- 
tween him and his guns. Here! Tell you 
what I'll do. Ill get out of his way so he 
can make a jump for 'em. That’ll be good 
. enough.” And he calmly walked across to 
the opposite side of the cabin keeping his 
bright, cold eyes meanwhile on the half- 
breed. Goliath made no movement of hand 
toward his own pistol. 

Suddenly David thrust his gun in its hol- 
ster, and then deliberately stepped across the 
room and gave the half-breed a mighty kick 
that sent him reeling across a chair to the 
floor, where he sat, rubbing himself and 
shrieking oaths and obscenities. David in- 
dicated the overturned chair with his foot, 
and when the thoroughly terrified ruffian had 
risen, righted the chair and dropped into it, 
stepped across the room, took the rifle from 
the pegs, and with the poker broke off the 
lock with one smashing blow and then threw 
the useless weapon through the door. He 
casually inspected the pistol, and handed it 
to his partner. 

“Keep that to give to old Yin,” he said. 
“When he comes back he'd maybe like to 
have it handy. By heck! That bread's 
burnin’! Shame to waste flour that way," 
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and then, as if Mohave Joe were unworthy 
of any further observation, hastily moved 
the Dutch oven and its contents to a cooler 
place. . 

“Well, what are you goin’ to do with me?" 
muttered Mohave Joe, twisting restlessly in 
his seat. “I suppose you’ve got no objections 
to my pullin’ out for my own mine, have 
you?” 

“Your own mine? Your mine? You ain't 
got no mine, Joe. Goliath and me rather 
liked the lookin's of that ground, and, as 
you'd sort of neglected to locate it, we went 
up there and put up our own stakes. It’s 
ours now. You keep away from there, son, 
unless you're hankerin' for a bellyful of 
lead." 

He turned toward the crestfallen and 
amazed half-breed, and added, “No, Joe, you 
ain't goin’ to stop around here no more. 
See them two packs? Well, all your stuff is 
in them. As soon as we've had a bite to eat 
you're goin’ to get the biggest one of ’em 
on your back. Goliath and me'l be kind 
enough to tote the other one. Then we're 
goin' to hit the trail down the gulch because 
we reckon old Yin Sip'l sort of want to 
come back home to !ook after his chickens 
and things; but, Joe, you're goin’ to keep 
right on goin’, hittin’ the trail hard and fast; 
because if ever you show up here again, or 
anywhere else where either my pardner or 
me is, I’m afraid we might lose our tempers. 
Youre on your way, right now, and you 
know it. Goliath, I've done all the talkin’, 
and ’m tired and hungry. Suppose you go 
out and kill a hen. I’ve been hankerin’ for 
hen for a whole month and didn't guess till 
just now what it was I wanted. I'll keep an 
eye on this tamed lion we've got here." 

And Goliath, with a dry chuckle, and con- 
victions of his partner's capabilities and wis- 
dom, obediently opened the door and disap- 
peared to perform his part of the day's work. 
The casualties were ultimately confined to 
but a single, unsuspecting hen, But Vin Sip 
Tan, for the spiritual welfare of his bene- 
factors, still burns reams of scented paper 
at the feet of his favorite joss. 


Another story in this series in the following issue. 


- 


YOUR AEROPLANE IS WITHIN YOU 


NCE upon a time every one dreamed of owning a bicycle. After we had had our 

Q bicycles we began to dream of owning automobiles. We have had our auto- 

mobiles, and now we dream of owning airplanes. But the latter are, generally 
speaking, figuratively as well as actually out of our reach. 

But each one of us has an airplane in the brain. It is called the Imagination. It 
„ can carrry us to places where no bicycle, automobile, or airplane can reach. Children 
invented this marvelous machine; many grown-ups have lost it. 

It is the imagination that lifts us toward the gods. With Reason alone man would 
still be but a highly evolved animal—nothing more. 

In the house of the soul, reason is the stairway, imagination the elevator. The images 
in the brain are so many electric buttons that summon the car to the clouds or at least 
to a big sight-seeing tower. Sometimes Puck runs this elevator of the Imagination; some- 
times “Huck” Finn; sometimes Hamlet—there are three shifts in the healthy: imagination. 

That man can imagine things that do not exist, put them on canvas, in books, in sound, 
in dreams, is a good excuse for his existence on the planet, as the perpetual logic grouch 
doesn't know, but ought to. Digging ditches, building Eiffel and Woolworth towers is use- 
ful; but as a mechanic the beaver and the ant and the bee can beat us. But that man 
can conceive “Tliads,” a “Venus de Milo," a “Tristan and Isolde,” or a “Mona Lisa" 
puts him in the class with the gods. 

He confronts the terrors of Reality with the sublime creations of his Imagination— 
and Reality drops its bugaboo mask. One need not be ashamed of life when he remem- 
bers that he lived on the same star with Beethoven and Victor Hugo. 

If at times we seem to be a kind of lunatic asylum among the stars, the Imagination 
redeems us from the slur. It is through that gate that we take on a kind of immor- 
tality right here. It allies us to the Great Musician, whose hidden fingers improvise worlds 
on the keyboards of the atoms and create tuat “music of the spheres” that no Einstein 
theory can hush, 

Give us this day our daily fiction is as important as our daily bread. May beings 
have traded the latter for the former. There was Poe. 

So ings as there remains a great fantastic story-teller I care not who makes our wars. 


SURPRISING TRADE FIGURES 


URING the latter years of the war it was frequently said that the alliance of the 
English-speaking -peoples would mean their domination of the world's trade after 
the war. It was interesting as a general statement, but no generalization is con- 
vincing unless supported by facts. Some surprising totals are now revealed in the 

figures for this country's foreign commerce for the first five months of this year, and 
Great Britain's trade for the same period. 
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Despite the exchange handicap on foreign buyers, and its incentive to foreign sellers, 
our May exports at $739,000,000, a record for that month, are exceeded only by the $820,- 
000,000 shown last March, and the peak figure of $928,000,000 on June of 1919. They 
are $153,000,000 above the April figure, and $135,000,000 above May of last, year. They 
are $80,000,000 above the monthly average of last year. Price developments explain part 
of the high mark of exports, but not the major part of the increase of near a billion for 
the year which is forecast by present conditions. Central Europe and South America in 
particular are taking more and more of American goods. 

Also notable in the latest figures is the recession in imports. Perhaps what has 
happened in silk and other trade developments in the Orient will explain this. But for 
eleven months we have a trade balance of $2,788,000,000 against the rest of the world, 
with about-130 per cent of it against Europe—that is to say, the rest of the world outside 
Europe has a credit against us. Figures for the full fiscal year will show about three 
billions of trade balance in our favor. 

Great Britain’s commerce is expanding with ours, and seemingly at the same rate, 
and peculiarly enough, her excess of imports over exports is about what our excess of 
exports over imports now amounts to. But British capital invested in foreign lands, serv- 
ices performed in transportation, insurance, banking, and so forth, all contribute toward a 
credit which in normal times wipes out the debit on exchange of goods. The fact that Great 
Britain has restored her productive activities to such an extent that the exportable surplus 
is proportionately as great as before the war would seem to indicate that she is once more 
on a self-supporting basis. Her exports are increasing faster than her imports. 

But the thing of peculiar interest seems to be that Britain's imports for May were 
about $700,000,000, almost balancing our export figures of $739,000,000, and that her ex- 
ports of about $490, 000,000, at current exchange rates, almost balance our imports of 
$431,000,000. 


WATER POWER ~ 


RESIDENT WILSON’S signature to the water-power act will result in the develop- 
ment of four million horse power, to be transmitted by electricity for the upbuild- 
ing of the country's business. It unlocks the possibilities of energy in rivers and 
streams under Federal control, including seventeen that are navigable. About half 

of the power will come from nonnavigable streams. 

Senator Jones, of Washington, is so optimistic as to estimate the ultimate develop- 
ment of American rivers as translatable into sixty-one million horse power, which would be 
equivalent to an annual consumption of seven hundred and eighty million tons of coal, 
and that is more than the total coal consumption of the country for a year. Thus the lay- 
row may understand the importance of a policy that electrical experts hail with great sat- 
isfaction. 

It is in the Western States that the use of water power means most to the people, 
and it is in the West that the greatest potential water power is to be found. The per cap- 
ita consumption in nine States of the West, of the energy produced from rivers and streams, 
is six and seventy-five hundredths times that consumed in all other States. Washington has 
the greatest possibilities in this field, estimated at fifteen per cent of the total, or nine 
and a half millions of horse power. California is second, and Oregon third. But in 
EAR alone California uses more energy of this kind than all the rest of the country 
together. 

The importance of this great force to the country at large can be understood when 
it is stated that the rice industry of California, which has been entirely developed since 
1912, now amounts to twenty-seven millions a year, and it is altogether dependent on 
electric pumping for its existence. Cities are built or retarded in their growth by the 
supply or lack of supply of water power. Ina district surrounding Fresno, two thousand 
applicants for power for farm development cannot be connected on power lines because of 
insufficient installation. For every farm delayed in the country, two homes in the city 
are prevented from being built in the city. The average home in that vicinity has a value 

.of five thousand dollars. Therefore, ten million dollars in construction work is held up 
because of the inability of the power companies to furnish the energy needed. 
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There are electrified mines in Montana, Idaho, and Utah. In the Northwest, paper 
mills find the electric drive indispensable, and the electrification of sawmills is becoming - 
general. Such power is replacing steam on many railways, and there is a hint of a 
tama use of the power of Niagara Falls, but one-fourth of which is now changed into 
electricity. 


LATIN-AMERICAN BOSSES 


HIS year has marked the passing of the Latin-American dictator—old style. Presi- 

l dent Cabrera, of Guatemala, had been the sole survivor of a picturesque and high- 

handed group of rulers, which included Diaz, of Mexico; Castro, of Venezuela, and 

Zelaya, of Nicaragua. After running his country for twenty-two years, he was over- 

thrown in a seven-day revolution. President Carranza, of Mexico, also deposed within the 

past few months, may have aspired to be a dictator. But he was a mere tyro, serving his 
first term, when the end came. 

The twenty-one republics south of the Rio Grande have probably had their fill of 
decorative tyrants of military origin. They have learned to enjoy, as heartily and noisily 
as we do, their free-for-all presidential campaigns at regular intervals. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that they have graduated overnight into democracy pure and unde- 
filed. They have become more sophisticated, that is all; and show signs of exchanging 
the army for the party machine, the perpetual president for the party “boss.” The stu- 
dent of tropical politics must in future take account of the Latin Murphys, Penroses, and 
Colonel Houses who are now forging to the front. 

The present curious and, on the whole, beneficent régime in Venezuela will serve 
as an illustration. When Castro was removed from office in 1908, juan Vicente Gomez, 
the vice president, was recognized as his successor under the constitution. In June, 1910, 
Gomez was inaugurated for a full term, having been duly elected president. He served 
tranquilly and instituted a number of reforms. There was no protest against his re- 
election. But at this point Gomez took a novel step. He asked Congress to allow him 
to retire temporarily and to appoint a provisional president. One of his followers, Doc- 
tor Bustillos, was chosen and is still in office, Naturally, Gomez remained the power 
behind the throne; but for years his official title has been “president elect," while Bus- 
tillos has been “provisional president." Though the former can at any time claim his job, 
he lets it be understood that he is not likely to do so. He is due to be "president elect” 
for the rest of his natural life. If the public grows tired of Bustillos, some one else can 
be elevated as "provisional president." But Gomez will be there—a political boss if ever 
there was one—pulling the strings to make the puppet of the moment dance. 

No such compromise is conceivable in an Anglo-Saxon country. But in Venezuela it 
has its advantages. When Gomez took charge, the treasury was depleted as a result of 
an organized system of plunder. To-day the republic’s finances are in a flourishing con- 
dition. Revolutions are no longer in good form. Anti-American propaganda, encouraged 
by Castro, has been suppressed. Instead, English is now taught in the public schools and 
commercial travelers are received with open arms. : 


CANADA'S ENTRANCE INTO DIPLOMACY 


EN it was announced recently that Canada proposed to have a minister plen- 

\ V ipotentiary at Washington, the average “man in the street” probably had a very 

hazy idea as to what the duties of such a minister would be. Many questions 

may ‘came up between two great countries having a boundary line bordering 

each other that extends four thousand miles. Besides matters. of pure trade, such things 

as the salmon-fisheries dispute, and the matter of defining the boundary waters indicate 

the importance to Canada of direct dealings with Washington instead of dependence on 
the reports of commissions appointed in London. 

Although it may be generally known that the larger part of Canada's foreign trade is 

with the United States, it is not so well understood that Canada is our second largest 

customer. More surprising still is the fact that the United States has a larger trade * 
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with the Dominion than with all the republics of South and Central America combined. 


These figures are eloquent: 
Total Canadian trade Total United States 


with the United States trade with Spanish America 
DOSAO: coercere curs $ 932,168,502 $ 764,804,782 
10908-10007 7 srar vos 1,261,878,61t 1,114,6018,167 
BOO eere rrr 2,317,800,456 1,6039,429,623 
1915-1019. ....-. ce 4,482,852,084 3,585,497,659 


When the announcement was made in the Canadian House of Commons that the 
Canadian minister would represent Canada in Washington, it was also stated that he would 
take charge of the British’ embassy ‘during the absence of the British ambassador. In 
the latter event he would be responsibleeto the British government while acting in that 
capacity, but while acting as minister for Canada he would be responsible only to the 
Canadian government. The possibility of his receiving instructions in one capacity dia- 
metrically opposed to his instructions in the other capacity is scoffed at by Sir George 
Foster, Canadian minister of trade and commerce. 

But the appointment opens up a world of new possibilities. It is another indication 
of the possession of political initiative, perhaps political genius, by the Canadians, whose 
Parliament has recently passed some most progressive laws, and whose political leaders 
have shown that they are abreast of the times in questions of international as well as 
of local importance. Will others of the imperial dominions in various parts of the world 
follow Canada’s example and send representatives to Washington—especially Australia 
: and New Zealand? And will far-away India hear of the innovation and point to it as 
another indication that she, with her three hundred millions, is not receiving her share of 
representation? Canada has taken a step which no subordinate country in all history took 
before—but she is taking it with the approval and codperatien of the home government. 


VE 


POPULAR TOPICS 


THE National Retail Dry Goods Association announces that there is a serious shortage 
in glasses. The cost of manufacture compels an increase in price to the retailer— 
who, as usual, will pass the-buck to the public. But where are all the glasses from the 


saloons of yesteryear? 
i XS 


PERHAPS some of our saloons will be exported entire to China, which is already buying 
machinery for breweries. Two representatives of Chinese commercial interests recently 
arrived in New York to purchase machinery for a brewery in Shanghai to compete with 
Japanese beer makers. The capital will be Chinese, but the technical department will be 
under charge of experienced Americans. 
WHORE Eyi 


"THERE is enough coal in China to supply the world for a thousand years, and this is but 

one of the undeveloped resources of a country that has been richer for ages than it 
has dreamed of being. Copper and other metals exist in large amounts, znd foreign cap- 
italists are now planning to develop some of the mines, but Americans are waiting until 
the repeal of the law taxing excess profits in this country. 


THE American cow is invading foreign markets to an extent unthought of before the war. 
The tremendous increase in the export of condensed milk now represents a trade oí 

a hundred and twenty million dollars a year, against a trifle more than two million at the 

beginning of the war. More than six hundred thousand pounds were exported in 1919. 
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[NVENTIVE genius is active in Germany in spite of political and military upheavals. 
The postal administration in Berlin has ordered two hundred and fifty sets of a new 
telephone apparatus which enables sixteen different conversations to be carried on at the 
same time on one wire. 
WHORE 


A S the peak of high prices has been passed, so also, it seems, has the peak of labor trou- 

bles. The disposition of a large conservative labor element to frown on continued 
radical agitation is an important factor. The inability of radical leaders to get the 
entire or even a substantial part of the labor body to go along with them has had a 
decidedly depressing effect on their programs. 


THE lowly washtub, after ages of plebeian service, is now cutting quite a figure as one 
of the chief mainstays of a great industry. The four-dollar-a-day laundress, hard to 
find and fussy when found, has driven tens of thousands of housewives to buy washing 


machines, and the makers of such machines have become, next to automobile makers, the 
greatest consumers of copper. 


FUE oil is now one of the principal products of the petroleum industry as a result 
of increasing use in shipping and industrial centers. A few years ago it sold for 
less than one dollar a barrel, or at a smaller cost than crude oil. It now commands a 
price above crude. It is nominally quoted on the gulf coast market at four dollars a 
barrel, while the posted price for crude is three dollars. In 1919 the production of fuel 
oil was 7,627,000,000 gallons. € 
^ WUOKK 


"THOUSANDS of people in this country ought to put their automobiles in storage and 

their gasoline money into government bonds,” says John W. Barron, the financial 
authority. “If they don't, they will send up still higher the price of gasoline and the 
cost of goods. Factories making pleasure cars should be making tractors for farmers in- 
stead. Michigan is growing up in weeds, and the railroads are unable to deliver all the 
steel required to keep the motor factories going.” 
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SIN CE 1890 the West has been coming up educationally, while the East has been going 
down. Statistics compiled by Doctor Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, show that Montana now has the best public school system, and that after Montana 
the States of California, Arizona, and New Jersey rank in the order named, with Wash- 
ington fifth. Up to 1900 Massachusetts held first place. 
p Ed 

SOMETIMES we hear that twenty thousand millionaires were made by the war, and 

sometimes the figure mentioned is as high as thirty thousand. The income-tax fig- 
ures studied and audited by Washington experts show that not one millionaire was cre- 
ated after this country actually entered the war, although there are three times as many 
citizens in that class as there were prior to 1914, the new wealth resulting largely from 
contracts with the Allies. Only one State, Nevada, is not represented in the present list 
of six thousand six hundred and fifty-four millionaires. 

BORK 

THE Scant degree of unemployment in Germany is in the hotel and restaurant busi- 

ness. This indicates that foreign travelers, who used to add greatly to the revenues 
of the German Boniface, are leaving that country "off their itineraries. Besides the feeling 
of hostility toward a people who wrought so much havoc in the world, there is doubt- 
less the still greater reason that Germany herself was almost untouched by the ravages 
of war and hence is less interesting to tourists than Belgium, France, and other ravaged 
lands. 


Pursuit 


By Roy W. Hinds 
Author of “Try, Try Again," “The Automatic Prisoner, Etc. 


Hete are two men hiding in a forest and pursued by the law for differ- 
ent teasons. One of them was Kind to a dog, and the other was not 


he could see. At his back and roll- 

ing away from each hand were the 

wooded foothills. He emerged from 
the gentle shadows and stood in the morning 
sunlight, gazing uncertainly; dreading to quit 
the seclusion afforded by the dense defiles of 
brooding trees. The day had come on with- 
out a tremor of breeze, and birds, unmindful 
of his presence, beat their wings close at 
hand. 

Early morning mist lay low and peacefully 
upon the prairie. The grass at his feet and 
the tree leaves above glistened splendidly 
with lingering dew. The earth in the forest 
was still quite damp, and moistened grass 
blades clung to his heavy shoes. The sun, 
yet too low upon the horizon to dazzle the 
eye, glowed red with promise. Even as he 
looked, the mist shriveled until only its 
heavier filaments lay here and there upon 
the vast expanse. 

“It’s going to be hot," he muttered. “That 
grass will be scorched in an hour—and it’s a 
long ways to a water hole.” 

He seemed to be seeking argument against 
a journey he knew he must take. 

Again he fell to contemplating the scene 
which repelled him. He hugged the darker 
aisles behind; instinctively he clung to the 
curb of the forest. Very slowly he pulled 
off the heavy coat that incased his upper 
body. He flung the coat to the ground and 
contemplated its tattered and huddled shape. 

“T guess I don’t need that no more,” he 
thought. “It'll be too hot to wear—and I 
don’t care much about lugging it, across 
there,” and his worried eyes swept the whole 
range. 

His hand stole thoughtfully to the left 
bosom of his shirt. His finger tips clutched 
impulsively at what he felt there, and his 
jaws came together sharply. His eyes glared 
with renewed fear. 

For a full minute the hand held the crum- 


T* open country lay ahead as far as 


' have forgotten that? 


pled mass of shirt front—the cloth into 
whose texture yellow paint had soaked; yel- 
low paint now dried stiff and forming the 
figures “2896.” He realized then the neces- 
sity of wearing the heavy coat—an old gar- 
ment he had stolen from a “trusty” in the 
big prison twenty miles behind. Those num- 
bers must be hidden. How could he ever 
'The cool morning air 
and the song of birds had exhilarated him. 
For a moment he had vainly imagined him- 
self a free man. He was at large, but he was 
not free. 

Then a hopeful thought thrust itself up- 
permost. It was no strange thing for a man 
to go coatless in such weather and in this 
rough country. Perhaps he could turn his 
shirt. 

In a twinkling he stripped the garment 
from his back, but a hurried glance at its 
nether side dispelled his hope. The paint 
of the numbers had soaked through the shirt, 
and their reverse forms, more ragged of 
outline, were plainly incriminating. 

There was nothing to do but wear the coat. 
His undergarments, too, were stamped with 
the hateful numbers—'/2896." His shoes, 
while not numbered, were prison shoes—but 
they were of a coarse variety and sufficiently 
worn to pass for the footwear of a working- 
man, a farmer—or, for the matter of that, a 
tramp. His trousers, -with the coat, had 
been stolen from the *trusty"—and there was 
nothing about them to suggest the terrible 
place from which he had fied. He wore a 
slouch hat, limp and soiled, in keeping with 
his general appearance of a laborer—a hat 
he had found hanging on a peg in a shelter- 
ing barn. He had come hatless from the 
prison. He felt safer bareheaded than he 
did with the stiff cap he had worn inside; a 
cap worn nowhere else but inside, and known 
to the surrounding population for what it 
was. 


He must wear the coat. He snatched it 
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vp, almost angrily, and got into it. He was 
relieved when the hated numbers—the visible 
link between himself and the place he 
dreaded—were covered. But somehow he 
couldn’t yet bring himself to plunge into the 
open. 

He sat down, his back against a tree trunk. 
He was strong and vigorous. He had break- 
fasted heartily on food begged, the night be- 
fore, at a farmhouse. The farm wife was 
generous, Perhaps she knew whence he 
came. She had not asked him to work. Her 
whole manner had indicated a subtle under- 
standing that he wished to be on his way as 
quickly as he ate. For miles around that 
prison the inhabitants instinctively thought 
of fugitives when strangers came among 
them, ill-clothed and hungry. Women have 
a habit of helping a man in distress, without 
bothering much as to the causé of the dis- 
tress or the worth of those they help. 

She gave him supper, while the husband 
looked on askance, but said nothing. He 
knew it was dangerous to assist escaped con- 
victs, and there was a probability that this 
man was a fugitive. Two small boys and a 
wee girl hugged the wall of the kitchen and 
gazed: silently and steadily upon the man 
while he ate. At the end of the meal the 
girl child came to the man's side and con- 
fidently laid her hands on his knee. He 
patted her head and smiled into her wide- 
open blue eyes, and she was not frightened at 
all by his unshaved face and rough aspect. 

Then, with sudden thought, he hastened 
away. 

The woman had given him a parcel of 
food. He had drunk deeply at a forest 
spring. A night of peaceful sleep in the 
warm. outdoors had made him fit for the 
day's ordeal. 

But he dreaded the open country. Across 
the prairie lay a city. It was a day's tramp. 
Halfway between the wooded hills and the 
city was a water hole. Even now, with the 
last trailing bits of mist vanishing from 
the air, the man could: see, at the very point 
the sky lifted from the earth, a black spot no 
bigger than;his hat. He knew this to be the 
grove of jack oaks at the water hole. He 
would have to march halfa day without 
water. He had nothing in which to carry it. 

He had spent two nights in the open. Un- 
til now he had had the woods in which to 
roam. His progress had been slow. He 
didn't like the idea of waiting in the woods 
until darkness came again and then setting 
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out to cross the prairie, He would be with- 
out food all day. He would have plenty 
of water, for the spring was near by, but he 
would have no food. At night he would be 
faint—and he still would have to tramp 
through the night without food. He would 
be half starved when he reached the city. 

If he sought to lay a course that would 
keep him within the shades of the forest, and 
handy to deep ravines and caves in case of 
hot pursuit, it would take three days to reach 
another city which lay far to the south. 
And then there grew up within him a dread 
of the city—any city. The telegraphed news 
of his flight had long since sped into the 
cities. The police would be awaiting him. 
Particularly would the police of near-by 
cities be awaiting him. 

There was danger for him in the open 
country. There was danger for him in the 
city. The woods were safer, but he couldn't 
subsist for long in the woods. Where, then, 
could he go? 

He thought of the “Bootleg Swamp.” He 
knew the place—a low-lying, tangled stretch 
of forest; a day’s tramp to the northeast. 
For the most part, the Bootleg Swamp was 
uninhabitable; but there were spots within 
its ragged confines which were habitable. 
The swamp was, roughly, shaped like a boot 
—a generous mile from one end to the other 
and at a few points a quarter mile wide. 
There was much marshy ground within the 
Bootleg, but there was also high ground; 
and at the moment he could recall three 
caves—two quite close together and another 
at the far end of the swamp. These caves 
were high and dry. The pathless woods 
came up to their very mouths. Huge rocks 
abounded at hand. All around the caves 
were moats of swampland. 

Not very far away—but far enough— 
were habitations. He could forage for food. 
Perhaps he could contrive to steal firearms 
and ammunition. He could hide, he guessed, 
for a month in the Bootleg Swamp. By the 
end of that time the “noise” of his escape 
would have died down. 

With steadily mounting hope, the fugitive 
got to his feet and, keeping within the 
forest, set out for the Bootleg Swamp. 

At about noon of the-same day there 
emerged from the outskirts of the city across 
the prairie a small automobile. driven by a 
man who now and then turned nervous 
glances over his shoulder. At each of these 
glances the man was,reassured, for thére 
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was no sign of pursuit—but he drove the car 
as swiftly as he dared, once he had gained 
the open road.— 

This man was, plainly, a man of business. 
His smooth, florid face bore the stamp of 
gentility. He was a large man, fleshy—and 
the cut of his clothing marked him at once 
as a man of scrupulous taste and one who 
had had no light turn of prosperity. There 
was a nervous flutter in his keen gray eyes, 
and his necktie was twisted slightly out of 
adjustment. 

He drew a long breath of relief when the 
automobile turned into the road through the 
woods—and sighed happily; as though he, 
too, dreaded the open country. 

"That was a narrow squeak," he mut- 
tered. And then: “But I wonder where I 
shall go from here?” 

His agile mind was not ready with an an- 
swer, so he continued to drive along the forest 
road. 

The road was bad, and curled in and out 
among the hills and trees seemingly with- 
out design or destination. At places it ran 
back almost upon itself. The- automobile 
crashed into a rock at a turn in the road. 
The. radiator was smashed. The fenders 
were jammed into a hopeless mass, and both 
front tires were blown out and torn beyond 
repair. The crash catapulted him out of the 
car, but he landed upon a soft, grassy slope 
—and was uninjured. His faultless garb was 
scarcely ruffled—and yet he stood there and 
cursed his luck. 

He removed from the automobile a travel- 
ing bag. By an almost superhuman effort he 
pushed the machine back into the roadway 
and upon an embankment overlooking a tan- 
gled ravine. In another moment the auto- 
mobile plunged downward—and was hid- 
den from view in the depths of the forest 
below. He sat by the roadside, breathing 
heavily and wiping perspiration from his red 
face. Soon he took measures to obliterate 
the tracks in the road and at the spot of the 
wreck—and then, traveling bag in hand, set 
out upon the road. 

At nightfall he was very hungry. He 
emerged into a clearing and saw the lights 
of a farmhouse ahead. He must have food. 
A dog growled. A gruff voice from the porch 
silenced the dog, but the animal from the 
darkness kept up a relentless vigil, ànd never 
took its éyes off the stranger until he disap- 
peared, with the farmer, into the house. 

“I hired a man in Torrey to drive me over 
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to Barstow,” the fugitive explained glibly. 
“His machine broke down in the^woods, so I 
decided to walk the rest of the way. How 
far is it to Barstow?" i ; 

"Twenty miles," said the farmer. 

“Twenty miles!” exclaimed the stranger. 
“Twenty miles! Why he told me it was 
only twenty miles from where J left him, 
and*I’ve walked all afternoon.” 

“Its a good twenty miles from here,” the 
farmer declared. “He told you wrong; 
stranger. But set up to the table.” 

“Yes, do set up,” seconded the farmer’s 
wife. 

The stranger was hungry and he ate of 
the coarse fare in silence. Finally he in- 
quired: ‘Can you drive me over to Bar- 
stow?" 

“I ain't got nothing but an old mule,” 
the farmer replied, “and he's about fagged . 
out. I don’t like to take him out on a 
twenty-mile haul. I couldn't make that trip, 
stranger; I wouldn't get back here with that 
mule till late to-morrow." 

“Pl pay well," the stranger argued. 

*Maybe you can get a rig in the settle- 
ment, four miles up the road. It ain't ex- 
actly a town—but there's half a dozen farm- 
houses close together, and we call it a set- 
tlement." 

“TIl try them." 

“And,” the farmer warned him, “be care- 
ful when you come to the forks three miles 
up the road. The road to the left runs into 
the settlement, and the other one runs 
through the woods to the prairie—and comes 
out across from Bootleg Swamp." 

*What is Bootleg Swamp?" 

The host described the swamp. He fin- 
ished: “It’s a bad place. Most all water and 
bogs, with a cave in the rocks here and 
there." 

By adroit questioning, the stranger learned 
all about Bootleg Swamp. He finished his 
meal, and his sharp eyes rested upon a small 
girl who, throughout, had clung to her moth- 
er’s skirts. He spoke to the child, and she 
huddled closer to her mother. His smiles 
and simple talk failed to induce the child to 
approach. The man handed the woman a 
five-dollar bill—at which she stared incredu- 
lously—and then he departed, traveling bag 
in hand. 

The moon came up out of the black woods, 
and the night songs of insect life swelled 
higher and higher. Tired as he was, the 
food had soothed the fugitive’s nerves. His 
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thoughts fell into a more orderly and coher- 
ent array. He realized, grimly, the extreme 
danger he ran by knocking at farmhouse 
doors. Soon the whole State would know of 
his flight, and not a man who saw him along 
this road but would remember him. He was 
leaving a plain trail, 

A sudden idea brought him up sharply. 
Very carefully he set the traveling bag down 
in the road. He took off his hat and mopped 
his brow. It was a hazardous idea—but sup- 
posing it worked? 

He recalled the poverty of the farmhouse 
he had.left behind. He recalled the pinched 
faces of the father, mother, and child. Those 
homesteaders were very poor. The stranger 
was very rich. In the traveling bag was 
close to one hundred thousand dollars. He 
was a man of quick decision—a man used 
to taking long chances; and he picked up 
the traveling bag and retraced his steps to 
the farmhouse. The more he thought of 
the idea, the better he liked it. 

He paid but little attention to the renewed 
growlings of the dog. In a few minutes, 
walking along the road, the fugitive and 
farmer were in conversation. The fugitive 
had guessed aright. The farmer, with nose 
ground into the earth by poverty, had his 
price. It was five thousand dollars, and it 
was paid on the spot. 

The homesteader conducted the fugitive to 
a cave at the north end of Bootleg Swamp. 
He provided him with a blanket. The next 
day he was to bring food and clothing— 
rough clothing. For a month he would main- 
tain a supply system for the man in hiding. 

That was the agreement. It was past mid- 
night when the farmer got back home. There 
was a question in the eyes of his wife, but she 
uttered no word—and he chose to keep silent 
for the time. 

About this time the man from the big 
prison far across the hills approached a 
farmhouse outlying from the group known 
as a settlement. He begged for food, and 
got it. The man of the house asked him a 
few simple questions, for which the escaped 
convict had ready answers. He was tired 
but not disposed to tarry, and left as soon 
as he had eaten. That woman, too, gave 
him a parcel of food. Despite his ‘rough garb 
and an aspect made fiercer by the day’s toil- 
some trudge, the children-there had not been 
frightened of him. When he walked away 
a friendly dog trotted at his heels. He 
stopped, patted the animal’s head, and then 
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waved him back to the house. An hour later, 
the man crawled into a cave at the south end 
of Bootleg Swamp and, exhausted, slept the 
night through. 

The morning papers in the city across the 
prairie carried, among other things, two ac- 
counts—one with a big head on the first 
page and the other a small item on an inside / 
page. Said the first: 


~ Just as the police were about to swoop down 
on the office of Wilfred Towers in the Nagel 
Building, as the last move in closing. the net 
on a gigantic swindle in oil lands, Towers made 
his escape from the city with the proceeds of 
his alleged fraudulent transactions. In some 
way Towers learned of the activities of the po- 
lice, obtained the money, said to be nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars, and got out of the 
city. It is known that he fled in a small auto- 
mobile, and that he carried nothing but a trav- 
eling bag supposed to have contained the money. 
It is not known which road he took. 


There followed a lengthy account of Mr. 
Towers’ peculations. The police, according 
to the newspaper, wefe wholly in the dark as 
to his whereabouts. Read the other story: 


The /police have as yet found no trace of 
Rufus Mapes, the life prisoner who escaped 
from Traverse Prison a few days ago. Mapes 
is supposed to have fled into the hills, and in 
all likelihood will turn up here or in Barstow 
within a few days, as it is regarded as impossi- 
ble for him to subsist in the woods. Mapes has 
always maintained his innocence of the murder 
for which he was imprisoned six years ago, and 
at times doubt has been expressed in official cir- 
cles as to his guilt. All efforts to obtain a parole * 
or pardon have failed, however. Having no 
money, Mapes, no doubt, will be starved out of 
the woods. The farmers in the vicinity of the 
prison deny having seen the fugitive—but prison 
authorities declare the settlers have never given 
information about escaped prisoners, even when 
they are known to have fled through their very 
dooryards. 


Wilfred Towers awakened early. His cave 
at the north end of Bootleg Swamp was high 
and dry, but the trees thereabouts were so 
thick that the hiding place was gloomy even 
in bright sunlight. A hasty survey of the 
cave assured him that it could be made hab- 
itable, with the help of some few things. 

He had determined to remain in hiding a 
month. By the end of à month the search 
for him would be conducted in far-away 
places. Never by any chance would the po- 
lice suspect that Wilfred Towers, whose life 
always had beeri one of luxury, ‘would seek 
refuge in Bootleg Swamp. .For Wilfred 
Towers Bootleg Swamp was safe as Hindu- 
stan. 
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His next concern was for the money. He 
deliberated upon this for an hour, walking 
about among the trees on the mound. He 
gazed into the black depths of stagnant 
swamp water below. He recalled the devious 
and slender path of dry land by which he 
had reached this haven. The farmer came 
with food and clothing about eight o’clock. 
He did not linger. He seemed in a hurry to 
get away. He received his instructions in 
stolid silence, and departed. By that time 
Towers had made a definite plan for disposal 
of the stolen fortune. 

He took from the traveling bag packages 
of bills ranging upward from twenties. In 
the bag was a stout metal box. He put the 
money in this box and buried it deeply at 
the highest point of the mound. He marked 
the spot well in his mind. If the police 
should come up on him now, there would be 
five thousand dollars they wouldn't get. He 
would bargain with the rest of the money 
for a reduced sentence. 

He had made arrangements with the home- 
steader for the disposal of the remainder of 
the money. The man was to hide the travel- 
ing bag somewhere on his farm. If Towers 
left the swamp a free man he would get. the 
money and depart. If he left a captive, and 
was led away to jail, he would send his law- 
yer after the money. When he faced, in 
court, the people he had fleeced he would 
have something to trade on. Perhaps he 
could hammer the sentence down almost to 
nothing, by returning most of his ill-gotten 
gains. 

Having breakfasted and drank from a jug 
of water, Towers lay at the mouth of the 
cave and sought to pass dull time in medita- 
tion, He soon realized that he must have 
reading matter. Next morning he would in- 
struct the homesteader to bring newspapers 
and whatever magazines he could find. A 
month in this cave with nothing to read was 
unthinkable. He passed part of the day in 
fixing up the cave. He cleared jutting rocks 
from the floor and gathered moss upon which 
to spread his blanket. 

He took off the fashionable clothing and 
dressed in rough garments brought by the 
homesteader. His sleek, white hands con- 
trasted oddly with the coarse garb. A stub- 
ble of black beard had sprung out on his 
face. As the beard grew the appearance of 
his face would change. 

Wild flowers, that morning, had lifted their 
heads modestly from grassy spots between 
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the rocks. At nightfall the flowers were up- 
rooted by his boots. He spent another rest- 
less night. At times he awakened, and cursed 
the police for nipping his plans. - 

At the south end of Bootleg Swamp Rufus 
Mapes, escaped convict, put in the day 
around the cave he had chosen. He had a 
parcel of food, but that was all. He drank 
sparingly of water from the swamp. That 
night he would go foraging. He would at- 
tempt to get a bucket of fresh water.. He 
couldn't drink the swamp water for long. It 
might lay him low in sickness. He had 
nothing to read, but he spent the day as 
quietly as he could. He studied the trees 
about him. He fed, with crumbs from his 
parcel of food, a squirrel which he enticed 
almost to his feet. The squirrel was meat, 
but he didn't attempt to kill it. The animal 
had too much confidence in him. Wild 
flowers grew in grassy spots around his cave. 
He studied them thoughtfully. One flower 
stem was bent, and the blossom was about 
to die. He loosened the earth about its roots 
and sprinkled the place with water. 

At night he stole out of the swamp, across 
the strip of prairie and through the forest. 
He returned to the cave with a jug of fresh 
water. He found the jug in a farmyard. He 
brought back a fowl he had picked off a 
roost. His pockets were filled with vege- 
tables and garden stuff. He had begged 
matches. He dressed the fowl and roasted 
it. He roasted potatoes. With these he ate 
onions and radishes. Next day he would live 
on the remains of the fowl and vegetables. 

Five days the fugitives, each thinking him- 
self the sole occupant of the swamp, spent in 
hiding. 

Abner Huckins, a farmer in the settle- 
ment, became convinced that some one was 
hiding in Bootleg Swamp. He had missed 
chickens from his coops and garden stuff 
from his farm. In a patch of sand at the 
edge of the woods he saw the tracks of heavy 
shoes. The man who had made those tracks 
had been headed for the swamp. 

But the farmer had no idea of going into 
the swamp. Instead he went home and 
read, studiously, a three-day-old newspaper. 
In time he came to the story of Rufus Mapes. 
He decided at once that Rufus Mapes, es- 
caped convict, was in Bootleg Swamp. He 
had heard a neighbor tell of a strange man 
who came begging a few nights ago. Suspi- 
cion became fact with Huckins. He notified 
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the police of Torrey. In the settlement he 
kept his mouth shut. There might be a re- 
ward. 

The posse, led by the sheriff from Tor- 
rey, descended upon Bootleg Swamp on the 
sixth day. Rufus Mapes, having walked al- 
most to the edge of the trees in the process 
of killing time, saw the formidable array of 
men scattered over the prairie and slowly 
closing in. He saw that they kept spreading 
farther and farther apart, with evident inten- 
tion of surrounding the swamp. He saw 
their Winchesters. He crept back to his 
cave, : 

Hope seemed to have fled. The stark 
walls of Traverse Prison rose before him. 
That prison would be his tomb. No, he 
would die in the swamp. He would let them 
shoot him to death. For the first time in 
many years he fell upon his knees and ut- 
tered a prayer. It was an incoherent plea to 
a force with which he felt himself to have 
been long out of touch. Then he lay in the 
cave and waited. 


Wilfred Towers was taking a nap in his 
cave at the north end of Bootleg Swamp. He 
was awakened by a noise at the mouth of the 
cave. He sprang to his feet, his heart beat- 
ing furiously. Perspiration beaded his face. 
He was smitten with nervous tremors. In 
the uncertain light he made out the form of 
a dog standing at the mouth of the cave. 

He crashed his heavy boot against the 
dog’s ribs. The animal rolled down the 
mound into the swamp water, scrambled back 
to dry land, and, howling mournfully, made 
off through the woods. 

Bootleg Swamp, from east to west, was 
bisected by a narrow strip of dry ground, 
and it was upon this that the sheriff and 
three deputies made their entrance. Half- 
way through they stopped, peering cautiously 
into the tangled growth about them. Their 
Winchesters were ready for instant use. 

“We can’t cover this whole swamp at 
once,” said the sheriff. ‘We can get through 
to the ends of it, by winding about and 
watching our ground; but which way will we 
go first?" 

| Just then they heard a dog yelping at the 
north end of Bootleg Swamp. They searched 
_the north end of Bootleg Swamp and found 
‘a man hiding in a cave. 
“Well, I declare!" the sheriff exclaimed, 
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when the fugitive had been secured. “It’s 
Wilfred Towers. I never thought you’d 
come to a place like this, Towers. We came 
here looking for a fellow that ran away from 
Traverse Prison.” The sheriff laughed glee- 
fully, for the capture of Towers was a far 
better stroke than he had dared hope. “But 
I guess we're satisfied—eh, boys?" 
“Yes, indeed,” chorused the deputies. 


Rufus Mapes, in his cave at dusk, saw a 
dog slink from the forest and crouch fear- 
fully upon the earth. After a time he 
emerged from the cave. There was no sight 
nor sound of man. He went to the dog's 
side. He saw blood. He bathed the wound 
with water and gave the animal scraps and 
bones of chicken meat. The man and dog 
spent the night in the cave. Next morning, 
very much bewildered because the posse 
hadn't closed in, Mapes crept to the rim of 
the swamp. Not a man was visible over the 
wide expanse of prairie. 

His mind groped for an explanation of this 
surprising development. Spurred by an in- 
tense curiosity, he decided to explore the 
swamp. He kept the dog at his heels, and 
very cautiously picked his way about. In 
the late afternoon he came to the cave at 
the north end. There he found food which 
he shared with the dog. They ate raven- 
ously. 

The dog sought to bury a meat bone. 
Mapes, still wondering what had become of 
his apparent pursuers, studied the animal 
thoughtfully. He noticed, suddenly, that 
the dog was pawing at a spot which plainly 
had been dug up before. Curious, he investi- 
gated. 

In a few minutes he had uncovered a metal 
box. He broke it open with a jagged rock, 
and pulled out five thousand dollars in bills. 
He sank upon the ground, sobbing; fearing 
his reason had fled. Then he became calm, 
and thought of the prayer he had uttered in 
the cave when the posse drew near. He 
knew himself to be the beneficiary of a mir- 
acle, but he couldn't hope to explain the 
miracle. 

Late tbat night, with the dog trotting at 
his heels and wth a small fortune in his 
pockets, Rufus Mapes, escaped convict, crept 
out of Bootleg Swamp. In time he made his 
way safely into the city; and, eventually, to 
a distant region. 


Poor Man's Rock 


By Bertrand W. Sinclair 
Author of “Burned Bridges," "One Good Turn," Ete. 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


Jack MacRae comes home to Vancouver, from the war, to find his father dying, and to learn 
. that the acres on Squitty Island, which would have been his inheritance, had come into the hands 
of Horace Gower, head of the Folly Bay salmon cannery. Years ago, Gower, a power in the 
salmon industry, had been able to force the sweetheart of Jack’s father to marry him, and had 
harassed Jack’s father ever since. At his father’s death, MacRae decides to go into the salmon 
industry himself, as an independent buyer from the salmon fishers. He does so, both to make a 
living and to fight Gower's grinding methods with the fishermen. To this end he forms an 
alliance with his old friend, “Stubby” Abbott, now head of the Crow Harbor Canning Company 
—Abbott chartering him a boat with which to collect the salmon which his cannery needs. Mean- 
while, somewhat to his embarrassment, because of his hatred of her father, MacRae-has once or 
twice met Gower's daughter Betty. MacRae, by prompt dealings and paying fair prices to the 
fishermen, gets a good share of the salmon crop to deliver to Abbott's cannery. Later, Gower 
makes his influence felt, and Abbott is forced to stop paying MacRae what the fish are worth. 
Abbott, howevér, sells MacRae two boats, and the latter arranges with American canning interests, 
at Bellingham, to take his fish at a fair price. In the fall, while running back to Squitty Cove, 
with a cargo of salmon, one of MacRae's boats, the Blackbird, is wrecked in a collision by Gower's 
boat, the Arrow, MacRae’s man, Steve Ferrara, is killed, and MacRae himself is injured getting 
Steve's body ashore. Previously, MacRae had learned from Steve's cousin, Dolly Ferrara, that, 
since the start of the war, she had been engaged to Gower's son, Norman, who is unpopular be- 
cause of his war record, and who cannot marry her until freed from a reckless marriage entered 
into in England during the war. 


(A Four-Part Story—Part III) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BETWEEN SUN AND SUN. 


ALKING when he could, crawling 
on hands and knees when his legs 
buckled under him, MacRae left 
à blood-sprinkled trail over grass 

and moss and fallen leaves. He lived over 
and over that few minutes which had seemed 
so long, in which he had been battered 
against broken rocks, in which he had clawed 
over weedy ledges armored with barnacles 
that cut like knives, hauling Steve Ferrara's 
body with him so that it should not be- 
come the plaything of the tides. He knew 
that Steve was dead when he dragged him 
at last out of the surf, up where nothing 
but high-flung drops of spray could reach 
him. He left him there on a mossy ledge, 
knowing that he could do nothing more for 
Steve Ferrara and that he must do some- 
thing for himself. So he came at last to 
the end of that path which led to his own 
house, and'crept and stumbled up the steps 
into the deeper darkness of those hushed, 
lonely rooms. 


He was sick and dizzy. But he could 
still think and act. He felt his way to 
matches on a kitchen shelf, staggered into 
his bedroom, lit a lamp. Out of a dresser 
drawer he took clean white cloth; out of 
another, carbolic acid. He got himself a 
basin of water. 

He sat down on the edge of his bed. As 
he tore the first strip of linen things began 
to swim before his eyes. He sagged back 


on a pillow. The room and the lamp and 


all that was near him blended in a misty 
swirl. He had the extraordinary sensation 
of floating lightly in space that was quiet and 
profoundly dark—and still he was cloudily 
aware of footsteps ringing hollow on the bare 
floor of the other room. 

He became aware—as if no interval had 
elapsed—of being moved, of hands touching 
him, of a stinging sensation of pain which 
he understood to be the smarting of the cuts 
in his flesh. But time must have gone wing- 
ing by, he knew, as his senses grew clearer. 
He was stripped of his sodden, bloody under- 
shirt and overalls, partly covered by a 
blanket. He could feel bandages on his legs, 
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on one badly slashed arm. He made out 
Betty Gower's face with its unruly mass of 
reddish-brown hair and two rose spots of 
color glowing on her smooth cheeks. There 
was also a tall, young man, coatless, showing 
a white expanse of flannel shirt with the 
sleeves rolled above his elbows. MacRae 
could only see this out of one corner of his 
eye, for he was being turned gently over on 
his face. Weak and passive as he was, the 
firm pressure of Betty's soft hands on his 
skin gave him a curiously pleasant sensation. 

He heard her draw her breath sharply and 
make some exclamation as his bare back 
turned to the light. 

“This chap has been to the wars, eh, Miss 
Gower?” he heard the man say. “Those 
are machine-gun marks, I should say—close 


range, too. I saw plenty of that after the 
Argonne." 
*Such scars! How could a man live with 


holes like that, through his body?" Betty: 


said. “He was in the air force." 

*Some Hun got in a burst of fire on him, 
then,” the man commented. ‘‘Didn’t get 
him, either, or he wouldn't be here. Why, 
two or three bullet holes like that would 
only put a fellow out for a few weeks. Look 
at him.” He tapped MacRae's back with a 
forefinger. ‘Shoulders and chest and arms 
like a champion middleweight ready to go 
twenty rounds. And you can bet all your 
pin money, Miss Gower, that this man's 
heart and lungs and nerves are away above 
par, or he would never have got his wings. 
Takes a lot to down those fellows. Looks 
in bad shape now, doesn’t He? All cut and 
bruised and exhausted. But he’ll be walk- 
_ing about day after to-morrow. A little stiff 
and sore, but otherwise well enough.” 

"I wish he'd open his eyes and speak,” 
Betty said. “How can you tell? He may be 
injured internally.” 

The man chuckled. He did not cease work 
as he talked. He was using a damp cloth, 
with a pungent medicated smell. Dual 
odors, familiar to every man who has ever 
been in hospital, assailed MacRae’s nostrils. 
Wherever that damp cloth touched a cut it 
burned. MacRae listened drowsily. He 
had not the strength or the wish to do any- 
thing else. 

There was an air of unreality about the 
whole proceeding, in MacRae’s mind, He 
wondered if he would presently wake up in 
his bunk opposite Steve and find that he had 
been dreaming. Yet those voices, and the 
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hands that shifted him tenderly, and the 
pajama coat that was slipped on him at last, 
were not the stuff of dreams. He opened his 
eyes when they turned him on his back. 

“Well, old man,-how do you feel?” Betty’s 
companion asked genially. 

“All right,” MacRae said briefly. He 
found speech to require effort. His mind 
worked clearly enough, but his tongue was 
uncertain, his voice low-pitched, husky. He 
turned his eyes on Betty. She tried to smile. 
But her lips quivered in the attempt. Mac- 
Rae looked at her curiously. But he did 
not say anything. In the face of accom- 
plished facts, words were rather futile. 

He heard Betty speak. “Can we do any- 
thing more?” 

“Um—no,” the man answered. 
some time, anyway.” 

“Then I wish you would = back to the 
house and tell them,” Betty said. ‘“They’ll 
be worrying. Ili stay here.” 

“T suppose it would be as well," he agreed. 
“PI come back." 

"There's no need for either of you to stay 
here,” MacRae said wearily. — "You've 
stopped the bleeding and you can’t do any 
more. Go home and go to bed. I’m as well 
alone.” 

There was a brief interval of silence. Mac- 
Rae heard footsteps crossing the floor, reced- 
ing, going down the steps. He opened his 
eyes. Betty Gower sat on a low box by his 
bed, her hands in her lap, looking at him 
wistfully. She leaned a little toward him. 

“Pm awfully sorry,” she whispered. 

“So was the little boy who cut off his 
sister’s thumb with the hatchet,’ MacRae 
muttered. “But that didn’t help sister's 
thumb. If you'll run down to old Peter Fer- 
rara's house and tell him what has happened, 
and then go home yourself we'll call it 
square." 

“I have already done that," Betty said. 
*Dolly is away. The fishermen are bring- 
ing Steve Ferrara's body to his uncle's house. 
They are going to try and save what is left 
of your boat.’ 

“Tt is kind of you, I’m sure, to pick up the 
pieces,” MacRae gibed. 

“I am sorry," the girl breathed. 

“After the fact. Belting around a point 
in the dark at train speed, regardless of the 
rules of the road. Destroying a. valuable 
boat, killing a man. Property is supposed 
to be sacred—if life has no market value, 
Were you late for dinner?" 


*Not for 


In his anger he made a quick movement 
with his arms, flinging the blanket off, send- 
ing intolerable pangs through his bruised and 
- torn body. 

Betty rose and bent over him, put the 
blanket back silently, tucked him in like a 
mother settling the cover about a restless 
child. She did not say anything for a min- 
ute. She stood over him, nervously pluck- 
ing bits of lint off the blanket. Her eyes 
grew wet. 

“I don't blame»you for feeling that way,” 
she said at last. “It was a terrible thing. 

rou had the right of way. I don't know 
why or how Robertson let it happen. He has 
always been a careful navigator. The near- 
ness when he saw you under his bows must 
have paralyzed him. And with our speed 
—oh, it isn't any use, I know, to tell you how 
sorry Lam. That won’t bring that poor boy 
back to life again. ‘It won't ——" 

~- “You killed him—your kind of people— 
twice,” MacRae said thickly. “Once in 
France, where he risked his life—ail he had 
to risk—so that you and your kind should 
continue to have ease and security. He came 
home wheezing and strangling, suffering all 
the pains of death without death’s relief. 
And when he was beginning to think he had 
another chance you finish him off. But 
that’s nothing. A mere incident. Why 
should you care? The country is full of Fer- 
raras. What do they matter? Men of no 
social or financial standing, men who work 
with their hands and smell of fish. If it’s a 
shock to you to see one man dead and an- 
other cut and bloody, think of the num- 
berf that suffer as great pains and hardships 
that you know nothing about—and wouldn’t 
care if you did. You couldn’t be what you 
are and have what you have if they didn’t. 
Sorry! Sympathy is the cheapest thing in 
the market, cheaper thansalmon. You can't 
help Steve Ferrara with that—not now. 
Don’t waste any on me. I don’t need it. 
I resent it. 
own before I get through. I—I am 

MacRae’s voice trailed off into an inco- 
herent murmur. He seemed to be floating off 
into those dark, shadowy spaces again. In 
reality he was exhausted. A man with his 
veins half emptied of blood cannot get in a 
passion without a speedy reaction. MacRae 
went off into an unconscious state which 
gradually became transformed into natural, 
healthy sleep, the deep slumber of utter ex- 
res At intervals thereafter he was 
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You may need it all for your. 
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hazily aware of some one beside him, of soft 
hands that touched him. 

He awakened at last, alert, refreshed, free 
of that depression which had rested so heavy 
on him. And he found that weariness had’ 
caught Betty Gower in its overpowering grip. 
She had drawn her box seat up close beside 
him. Her body had drooped until her arms 
rested on the side of the bed, and her head 
rested on her arms. MacRae found one of 
his hands caught tight in both hers. She 
was asleep, breathing lightly, regularly. He 
twisted his stiffened neck to get a better look 
at her. He could only see one side of her 
face and that he studied a long time. Pretty 
and piquant, still it was no doll’s face. There 
was character in that firm mouth and round 
chin. Betty had a beautiful skin. That had 
been MacRae's first impression of her, the 
first time he saw her. And she had a heavy 
mass of reddish-brown hair that shone in the. 
sunlight with a decided wave in it which al- 
ways made it seem unruly, about to escape 
from its conventional arrangement. 

MacRae made no attempt to free his hand. 
He was quite satisfied to let it be. The 
touch of her warm flesh against his stirred 
him a little, sent his mind straying off into 
strange channels. He began to think what 
every normal man begins to think, or rather, 
to feel, soon or late—that he is incomplete, 
insufficient, without some particular woman 
to love him, upon whom to bestow love. It 
was like a revelation. He caught himself 
wishing that Betty would wake up and smile 
at him, bend over him with a kiss. He 
stared up at the shadowy roof beams, feel- 
ing the hot blood leap to his face at the 
thought. 

“Tt isn’t her fault," MacRae said to him- 
self. “But, Lord, I wish she’d kept away 
from here, if this sort of thing is going to 
get me.” 

What this was he did not attempt to de- . 
fine. He did not admit that he was hovering 
on the brink of loving Betty Gower. It 
seemed an incredible thing for him to do. 
But he was vividly aware that she had kin- 
died an incomprehensible fire in him, and he 
suspected—indeed he feared with a fear that 
bordered on spiritual shrinking—that it 
would go on glowing after she was gone. 
And she would go presently. This spon- 
taneous rushing to his aid was merely what 
a girl like that, with generous impulses and 
quick sympathy, would do for any onüe in 
dire need. She would leave behind her an 
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inescapable longing, an emptiness, a memory 
of sweetly disturbing visions. MacRae 
seemed to see with remarkable clarity and 
sureness that he would be penalized for yield- 
ing to that bewitching fancy. By what 
magic had she so suddenly made herself a 
shining figure in a golden dream? Some 
necromancy of the spirit, invisible but won- 
derfully potent? Or was it purely physical? 
The soft, reddish-brown of her hair? Her 
frank, gray eyes, very. like his own? The 
marvelous smooth clearness and coloring of 
her skin? Her voice, that was given to soft 
cadences? He did not know. No man ever 
quite knows what positive qualities in a 
woman can make his heart leap. MacRae 
was no wiser than most. But he was not 
prone to cherish illusions, to deceive himself. 
He had imagination. That gave him a key 
to many things which escape a sluggish mind. 

“Well,” he said to himself at last, with a 
fatalistic humor, “if it comes that way, it 

. comes. If I am to be the goat, I shall be, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

Under his breath he cursed Horace Gower 
deeply and fervently, and he was not con- 
scious of anything incongruous in that. And 
then he lay very thoughtful and a little sad, 
his eyes on the smooth curve of Betty’s 
cheek swept by long brown lashes, the corner 
of a red mouth made for kissing. His fingers 
were warm in hers. He smiled sardonically 
at a vagrant wish that they might remain 
there always. 

A tremulous sigh warned him, He shut 
his eyes, feigned sleep. He felt rather than 
saw Betty sit up with a start, release his 
hand. Then very gently she moved that arm 
back under the blanket, reached across him 
and patted the covers close about his body, 
and stood looking down at him. 

And MacRae stirred, opened his eyes. 
“What time is it?” he asked. 

She looked at a wrist watch. 
o’clock.” She shivered. 

* You've been here all this time without a 
fire," he told her. ''You're chilled through. 
Why didn't you go home? You should go 
now.” $ 

“I have been sitting here dozing,” she 
said. “I wasn’t aware of the cold until now. 
But there is wood and kindling in the kitchen 
and I am going to make a fire. Aren’t you 
hungry?” 
“Starving,” he said. 

ing to eat in the house. 
for months.” 


“Four 


“But there is noth- 
It has been empty 
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“There is tea," she said, “I saw some on 
a shelf. TIl make a cup of that. It will 
be something warm, refreshing." 

MacRae listened to her at the kitchen 
stove. There was the clink of iron lids, the 
smell of wood smoke, the pleasant crackle 
of the fire. Presently she came in with two 
steaming cups. 

“T have a faint recollection of talking wild 
and large a while ago,” MacRae remarked. 
Indeed, it seemed hazy to him now. “Did 
I say anything nasty?” 

“Yes,” she replied frankly, “perhaps the 
sting of what you said lay in its being partly 
true. A half truth is sometimes a deadly 


weapon. I wonder if you do really hate us 
as much as your manner implied—and 
why?” 

“Us. Who?” MacRae asked. 


“My father and I,” she put it bluntly. 

"What makes you think I do," MacRae 
asked. “Because I have set up a fierce com- 
petition in a business where your father has 
had a monopoly so long that he thinks this 
part of the gulf belongs to him? Because 
I resent your running down one of my boats? 
Because I go about my affairs in my own 
way, regardless of Gower interests?" 

“What do these things amount to?" Betty 
answered impatiently. “It’s in your man- 
ner, your attitude. Sometimes it even shows 
in your eyes. It was there the morning I 
came across you sitting on Point Old, the 
day after the armistice was signed. I’ve 
danced with you and seen you look at me 
as if—as if"—she laughed self-consciously 
—“you would like to wring my neck. 
have never done anything to create a dislike 
of that sort. I have never been with you 
without being conscious that you were re- 
pressing something, out of—well, courtesy, 
I suppose. There is a peculiar tension about . 
you whenever my father is mentioned. I’m 
not a fool,” she finished, “even if I happen 
to be one of what you might call the idle 
rich. What is the cause of this bad blood?” 

“What does it matter?” MacRae parried. 

“There is something, then?” she persisted. 

MacRae turned his head away. He 
couldn’t tell her. It was not wholly his 
story to tell. How could he expect her to see 
it, to react to it as he did? A matter involv- 


ing her father and mother, and his father. 


It was not a pretty tale. He might be in- 
fluenced powerfully in a certain direction by 
the account of it passed on by old Donald , 
MacRae, he might be stirred by the back- 
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wash of those old passions, but he could not 
lay bare all that to any one—least of all to 
Betty Gower. 

“Was the Arrow holed in the crash?" he 
asked. 

Betty stood staring at him. She blinked. 
Her fingers began again that nervous pluck- 
ing at the blanket. But her face settled pres- 
ently into its normal composure and she 
answered evenly. 

*Rather badly up forward. She was set- 
tling fast when they beached her in the bay. 
And then," she continued after a pause, 
* Doctor Wallis and I got ashore as quickly 
as we could. We got a lantern and came 
along the cliffs. And two of the men took 
our big lifeboat and rowed along near the 
shore. They found the Blackbird pound- 
ing on the rocks, and we found Steve Fer- 
rara where you left him. And we followed 
you here by the blood you spattered along 
the way." 

A line from the “Rhyme of the Three Seal- 
ers” came into MacRae’s mind as befitting. 
But he was thinking of his father and not so 
much of himself as he quoted: 

. * Sorrow is me in a lonely sea, and a sin- 
ful fight, I fall.’” 

“Im afraid I don’t quite grasp that," 
Betty said; "Although I know Kipling, too, 
and could supply the rest of those verses. 
I'm afraid I don't understand." . 

“Tt.isn’t likely that you ever will," Mac- 
Rae answered slowly. “It is not necessary 
that you should." 

Their voices ceased. In the stillness the 
whistle of the wind and the deep drone of 
the seas shattering themselves on the granite 
lifted a dreary monotone. And presently 
a quick step sounded on the porch. Doctor 
Wallis came hurriedly in. 

“Upon my soul," he said apologetically, “I 
ought to be shot, Miss Gower. I got every- 
body calmed down over at the cottage and 
chased them all to bed. Then I sat down in 
a soft chair before that cheerful fire in your 
living room. And I didn't wake up for hours. 
You must be worn out.” 

“That’s quite all right," Betty assured 


him. “Don’t be conscience-stricken. Did 
mamma have hysterics.” 

Wallis grinned cheerfully. 

“Well, not quite," he drawled. “At any 


. rate, alls quiet along the Potomac now. 


How's the patient?" 
“Pm O. K.” MacRae spoke for himself, 
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*and much obliged tó you both for tinkering 
me up. Miss Gower ought to go home." 

“I think so myself,” Wallis said. “PI 
take her across the point- Then Pl] come 
back and have another look over you." 

“Good night, or perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to say good morning," and Betty gave 
him her hand, “Pleasant dreams." : 

It seemed to MacRae that there was a 
touch of reproach, a hint of the sardonic 
in her tone and words. / f 

Then he was alone in the quiet house, 
with his thoughts for company, and the dis- 
tant noises of the storm muttering in the 


outer darkness. : 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN INTERLUDE. 


At daybreak Peter Ferrara came to the 
house. MacRae had tried his legs and found 
them wanting. 

*Tt was a bad night all round, eh, lad?" 
Peter rumbled in his rough old voice. “Some 
of the boys got a line on the Blackbird and 
hauled what was left of her around into the 
cove. But she's a ruin. The engine went 
to pieces while she was poundin' on the rocks. 
Steve lays in the house. He looks peaceful 
—as if he was glad to be through." l 

“I couldn't save him. It was done like 
that," and MacRae snapped his fingers. 

“I know," old Peter said. You're not 
to blame. Perhaps nobody is. Them things 
happen. Manuell feel it: He's lost two 
sons now. But Steve's better off. He'd 'a' 
died of consumption or something, slow an' 
painful. His lungs was gone. I seen him 
set for weeks on the porch wheezin’ after 
he come home. He didn't get no pleasure 
livin’. He said once a bullet woulda been 
mercy. No, don't worry about Steve. We 
all come to it soon or late, John. . It's never 
a pity for the old or the crippled to die." 

*You old Spartan," MacRae muttered. 

“What’s that?" Peter asked—but MacRae 
did not explain. 

An-hour or so later Dolly Ferrara brought 
him a steaming breakfast on a tray. She sat 
talking to him while he ate. “Gower will 
have to pay for the Blackbird, won't he?" 
she asked. “The fishermen say- so." 

*Tf he doesn't in one way he will another," 
MacRae answered indifferently. “But that 
doesn’t help Steve. The boat doesn’t mat- 
ter. One can build boats. You can’t bring 
a man back to life when he's dead." 
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“Tf Steve could talk he'd say he didn't 
care," Dolly declared sadly. “You know 
he wasn't getting much out of living, Jack. 
There was nothing for him to look forward 
to but a few years of discomfort and uncer- 
tainty. A man who has been strong and 
active rebels against dying by inches. Steve 
told me—not so very long ago—that if some- 
thing would finish him off quickly he would 
be glad." 

If that had been Steve’s wish, MacRae 
thought, then fate had hearkened to him. 

Dolly went away. After a time Wallis 
came over from the cottage at Cradle Bay. 
He was a young and genial medico from Se- 
attle, who had just returned from service 
with the American forces overseas, and was 
holidaying briefly before he took up private 
practice again. He had very little more than 
a casual interest in MacRae, however, and 
he did not stay long once he had satisfied 
himself that his patient had little further 
need of professional services. And MacRae, 
who was weaker than he expected to find 
himself, rested in his bed until late afternoon 
brought bars of.sunlight streaming through 
openings in the cloud bank which still ran 
swift before the wind. z 

Then he rose, dressed, made his way la- 
boriously and painfully down to the cove’s 
edge and took a brief look at the hull of 
the Blackbird sunk to her deck line, her rail 
and cabins broken and twisted. After that 
he hailed a fisherman, and engaged him to 
go across to Solomon River and apprise the 
Bluebird. That accomplished, he went back 
to the house. 

Thereafter he spent days lying on his bed, 
resting in a big chair before the fireplace 
while his wounds healed and his strength 
came back to him, thinking, planning, chaf- 
ing at inaction. 

MacRae carried insurance on both his car- 
riers. There was no need for him to move 
against Gower in the matter. The insurance 
people would attend efficiently to that. The 
adjusters came, took over the wreck, made 
inquiries. MacRae made his formal claim, 
and it was duly paid. 

But long before the payment was made he 
was at work—he and Vin Ferrara together 
on the Bluebird, plowing the gulf in stormy 
autumn weather. The season was far gone, 
the salmon run slackening to its close. It 
was too late to equip another carrier. The 
cohoes were gone. The dog salmon, great 
toothed, slimy fish which are canned for Eu- 
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ropean export—for cheap trade which, nev- 
ertheless, returned much profit to the can- 
neries—were still running. : 

MacRae had taken ninety per cent of the 
Folly Bay bluebacks. He had made tre- 
mendous inroads on Folly Bay's take of coho 
and humpback. He did not care greatly 
if Gower filled his cans with “dogs.” But 
the Bellingham packers cried for salmon of 
whatsoever quality, and so MacRae drove 
the Bluebird hard in a trade which gave 
him no great profit, chiefly to preserve his 
connection with the American canners, to 
harass Folly Bay, and to let the fishermen 
know that he was still a factor and could 
serve them well. 

He was sick of the smell of salmon, weary 
of the eternal heaving of the sea under his 
feet, of long, cold tricks at the wheel, of 
days in somber, driving rain, and nights 
without sleep. But he kept on until the 
salmon ceased to run, until the purse seiners 
tied up for the season, and the fishermen put 
by their gear. He had done well—far bet- 
ter than he expected. His knife had cut 
both ways. He had eighteen thousand dol- 
lars in cash and the Bluebird. The Folly 
Bay pack was twelve thousand cases short. 
How much that shortage meant in lost profit 
MacRae could only guess, but a pretty sum. 
Another season like that—he smiled grimly. 
The next season would be better, for him. 

He came home to the house at Squitty: 
Cove with some odds and ends from town 
shops to make it more comfortable, flooring 
to replace the old, worn boards, a rug or two, 
pictures that caught his fancy, new cushions 
for the big chairs old Donald MacRae had 
fashioned by hand years before, a banjo to 
pick at, and a great box of books which he 
had promised to read some day when he had 
time. And he knew he would have time 
through long winter evenings when the land 
was drenched with rain, when the storm 
winds howled in the swaying firs and the 
sea beat clamorously along the cliffs. He 
would sit with his feet to a glowing fire and 
read books. 

He did, for a time. When late November 
laid down a constant barrage of rain and 
the cloud battalions marched and counter- 
marched along the coast, MacRae had set- 
tled down. He had no present care upon 
his shoulders. Although he presumed him- 
self to be resting he was far from idle. He 
found many ways of occupying himself about 
the old place. It was his pleasure that the 
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old log house should be neat within and with- 
out, the yard clean, the garden restored to 
order. It had suffered a season's neglect. 
He remedied that with a little labor and a 
little money, wishing, as the place took on a 
sprightlier air, that old Donald could be 
there to see. MacRae was frank in his af- 
fection for the spot. No other place that 
he had ever seen meant quite the same to 
him. He was always glad to come back to 
it; it seemed imperative that he should al- 
ways:come back there. It was home, his 
refuge, his castle. Indeed, he had seen cas- 
tles across the sea from whose towers less 
goodly sights spread than he could command 
from his own front door, now that winter 
had stripped the maple and alder of their 
leafy screen. There was the sheltered cove 
at his feet, the far sweep of the gulf—col- 
ored according to its mood and the weather 
—great mountain ranges lifting sheer from 
blue water, their lower slopes green with 
forest and their crests white with snow. Im- 
. mensities of land and trees. All his environ- 
ment pitched upon a colossal scale. It was 
good to look at, to live among, and MacRae 
knew that it was good. 

He sat on a log at the brink of the cove 
one morning, in a burst of sunshine as grate- 
ful as it was rare. He looked out at the 
mainland shore shading away from deep olive 
to a faint and misty blue. He cast his gaze 
along Vancouver Island, a three-hundred- 
mile barrier against the long roll of the Pa- 
cific. He thought of England, with its scant 
area and its forty million souls. He smiled. 
An empire opened within range of his vision. 

From this perch, in the idle wandering of 
his gaze, his eyes at length rested upon Pe- 
ter Ferrara's house. He saw a man and a 
woman come out of the front door and stand 
for a minute or two on the steps. He could 
not recognize the man àt the distance, but 
he could guess. The man walked presently 
away around the end of the cove. MacRae 
perceived that his guess was correct for Nor- 
man Gower came out on the brow of the cliff 
that bordered the south side of the cove. 
He appéared a short distance away, walking 
slowly, his eyes on the cove and Peter Fer- 
rara’s house. He did not see MacRae till he 
was quite close, and glanced that way. 

“Hello, MacRae,” he-said. 

“How d’ do,” Jack answered. There was 
no cordiality in his tone. ff he had any 
desire at that moment it was not for speech 
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with Norman Gower, but rather a desire that 
Gower should walk on. 

But the other man sat down on MacRae’s 
log. : 
*Not much like over the pond, this," he 
remarked. : 

“Not much,” MacRae agreed indifferently. 

Young Gower took a cigarette case out of 
his pocket, extended it to MacRae who de- 
clined with a brief shake of his head. Nor- 
man lighted one. He was short, and stoutly 
built, a compact, muscular man somewhat 
older than MacRae. He had very fair hair 
and blue eyes, and the rese-petal skin of his 
mother had in him ta on a masculine 
floridity. But he had the Gower mouth, 
and deterimned chin. So had Betty, Mac- 
Rae was reminded, looking at her brother. 

*You sank your harpoon pretty deep into 
Folly Bay this season," Norman said 
abruptly. “Did you do pretty well your- 


! self?” 


“Pretty well," MacRae drawled. “Did it 
worry you?” 

“Me? Hardly,” young Gower smiled. “It 
did not cost me anything to operate Folly 
Bay at a loss while I was in charge. I had 
neither money nor reputation to lose. You 
may have worried the governor. I dare say 
you did. He never did take kindly to any- 
thing or any one that interfered with his 
projects. But I haven’t heard him commit 
himself. He doesn’t confide in me, anyway, 
nor esteem me very highly in any capacity. 
I wonder if your father ever felt that way 
about you?” 

“No,” MacRae said impulsively. 
God, no!” 

“Lucky. And you came home with a rec- 
ord behind you. Nothing to handicap you. 
You jumped into the fray to do something 
for yourself, and made good right off the bat. 
There is such a thing as luck,” Norman said 
soberly. “A man can do his best—and fail. 
I have, so far. I was expected to come home 
a credit to the family, a hero, dangling med- 
als on my manly chest. Instead, I’ve lost 
caste with my own crowd. Girls and fellows 
I used to know, sneer at me behind my 
back. They put their tongues in their cheek 
and say I was a crafty slacker. I suppose 
you’ve heard the talk?” 

“No,” MacRae answered shortly—he had . 
forgotten Nelly Abbott’s questioning almost 
the first time he met her. “I don’t run 
much with your crowd anyway.” : 

“Well, they can think what they damn 
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please," young Gower grumbled. “It’s quite 
true that I was never any closer to the front 
than the Dover cliffs. Perhaps at home here 
in the beginning they handed me a captain's 
commission on the family pull. But I tried 
to deliver the goods. These people think 
I dodged the trenches. They don't know 
my eyesight killed my chances of going into 
action. I couldn’t get to France. So I did 
my bit where headquarters told me I could 
do it or go home, And all I have got out 
of it is the veiled contempt of nearly every- 
body I know, my father included, for not 
killing Germans with my own hands." 

“Why tell all this to me?” MacRae asked 
quietly. 

Norman rose from the log. He chucked 
the butt of his cigarette away. He looked 
directly, rather searchingly at MacRae. 

*Really, I don't know," he said in a flat, 
expressionless tone. 

Then he*walked on. 

MacRae watched him pass out of sight 
among the thickets. Young Gower had suc- 
ceeded in dispelling the passive contentment 
of basking in the sun. He had managed 
to start buzzing trains of not too agreeable 
reflection. MacRae got to his feet before 
long and tramped back around the cove's 
head. He went on to Peter Ferrara's house. 

He walked in through a wide open door, 
unannounced by aught save his footsteps, as 
he was accustomed to do, and he found Dolly 
Ferrara and Betty Gower laughing and chat- 
ting familiarly in the kitchen over teacups 
and little cakes. 

*Oh, I beg pardon," said he. 
know you were entertaining." 

“I don't entertain, and you know it," 
Dolly laughed. “Come down from that lofty 
altitude and I'll give you a cup of tea." 

“Mr. MacRae, being an aviator of some 
note," Betty put in, “probably finds himself 
at home in the high altitudes." 

“Do I seem to be up in the air," MacRae 
inquired dryly. “I shall try to come down 
behind my own lines, and not in enemy ter- 
ritory.” 

“You might have to make a forced land- 
ing," Dolly remarked. 

Her dusky eyes rested upon him with a 
singular quality of speculation. MacRae 
wondered if those two had been talking about 
him, and why. 

There was an astonishing contrast between 
these two girls, MacRae thought, his mind 
and his eyes busy upon them while his tongue 
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uttered idle words and his hands coped with 
a teacup and cakes. Certainly either one 
would quite justify a man in seeking her for 
his mate, if he found his natural instincts 
urging him along ways which MacRae was 
beginning to perceive no normal man could 
escape traveling. It seemed strange that he 
should be considering such intimately per- 
sonal things in the very act of carrying on 
an impersonal triangular conversation. As 
if there were two of him present, one being 
occupied in the approved teacup manner 
while the other sat by speculating with a 
touch of moroseness upon distressingly im- 
portant potentialities. This duality persisted 
in functioning even when Betty looked at her 
watch, and said: 

“T must go.” 

He walked with her around to the head 
of the cove. He had not wanted to do that 
—and still he did. 

Curiously enough before they were well 
clear of the Ferrara house they had crossed 
swords. Courteously, to be sure. MacRae 
could not afterward recall clearly how it be- 
gan. Something about the war, and the 
after effect of the war. B. C. nowise escaped 
the muddle into which the close of the war 
and the wrangle of the peacemakers had 
plunged both industry and politics. There 
had been a recent labor disturbance in Van- 
couver in which demobilized soldiers had 
played a part. 

“You can’t blame these men much. 
They're bewildered at some of the things 
they get up against, and exasperated by 
others, A lot of them have found the going 
harder at home than it was in France. A 
lot of promises and preachments don't fit in 
with performance since the guns have- 
stopped talking. I suppose that doesn’t seem 
reasonable to people like you," MacRae 
found himself saying. “You don't have to 
gouge.and claw a living out of the world. 
Or, at least, if there is any gouging and claw- 
ing to be done you are not personally in- 
volved in it. You get it done by proxy." 

Betty flushed slightly. “Do you always 
go about with a chip on your shoulder?" she 
asked. “I should think you did enough 
fighting in France." 

“I learned to fight there," he said. “I was 
a happy-go-lucky kid before that. Rich and 
poor looked alike to me. I didn’t covet any- 
thing that anybody had, and I didn’t dream 
that any one could possibly wish to take 
away from me anything that I happened to 
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have. 1 thought the world was a kind and 
pleasant place for everybody. But things 
look a little different to me now. They sent 
us fellows to France to fight Huns. But 
there are a few at home, I find. Why 
shouldn't I fight them whenever I see a 
chafice." 

“But Pm not a Hun,” Betty said with a 
smile. 

“Pm not so sure about that.” 

The words leaped out before he was quite 
aware of what they might imply. They had 
come to a point on the path directly in front 
of his house. Betty stopped. Her gray eyes 
flashed angrily. Storm signals blazed in her 
cheeks, bright above the delicate white of 
her neck. 

“Jack. MacRae,” she burst out hotly. 
“You are a—a—a first-class idiot!” 

Then she turned her back on him and went 
off up the path with a quick, springy step 
that somehow suggested extreme haste. 

' MacRae stood looking after her fully a 
minute. Then he climbed the steps, went 
into the front room and sat himself down 
in a deep, cushioned chair. He glowered 
into the fireplace with a look as black as the 
charred remains of his morning fire. He 
uttered one brief word after a long period of 
fixed staring. 

- “Damn!” he said. 

Dark came down at last. MacRae went 
out on the porch. The sea spread duskily 
mysterious from duskier shores. It was very 
lonely, empty, depressing. 

'The knowledge that just across a narrow 
neck of land the Gowers, father, daughter, 
and son, went carelessly, securely, about 
their own afíairs, made him infinitely more 
lonely, irritated him, stirred up a burning 
resentment against the lot of them. He 
lumped them all together, despite a curious 
tendency on the part of Betty's image to 
separate itself from the others. He hated 
them, the whole profiteering, arrogant, but- 
terfly lot. He nursed an unholy satisfaction 
in having made some inroad upon their com- 
fortable security, in having “sunk his har- 
poon" into their only vulnerable spot. 

But that satisfaction did not give him re- 
lief or content as he stood looking out into 
the clear, frost-tinged night. Squitty had 
all at once become a ghostly place, haunted 
with sadness. Old Donald MacRae was liv- 
ing over again in him, he had a feeling, 
reliving those last few cheerless, hopeless 
years, which, MacRae told himself savagely, 
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Horace Gower had deliberately made more 
cheerless and hopeless. 

And he was in a fair way to love that 
man's flesh and blood? MacRae sneered at 
himself in the dark. Never to the point of 
staying his hand, of foregoing his purpose, 
of failing to strike a blow as chance offered. 
Not so long as he was his father's son. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. 


MacRae did himself rather weli, as the 
English say, when he reached Vancouver, 
where he had gone for a holiday. He put 
up at the Granada. He made a few calls, 
and presently found himself automatically 
relaunched upon Vancouver's social waters. 
There were a few maids and more than one 
matron who recalled pleasantly this straight, 
upstanding youngster with the cool, gray 
eyes who had come briefly into their ken the 
winter before. There were a few fellows 
he had known in squadron quarters overseas, 
home for good now that demobilization was 


„fairly complete. MacRae danced well. He 
s had the faculty of making himself agreeable 


without effort. He found it pleasant to fail 
into the way of these careless, well-dressed 
folk whose greatest labor seemed to be in 
amusing themselves, to' keep life from seem- 
ing ^slow." Buttressed by revenues derived 
from substantial sources: mines, timber, 
coastal fisheries, land, established industries, 
these sons and daughters of the pioneers, 
many but one degree removed from pioneer- 
ing uncouthness, were patterning their lives 
upon the plan of equivalent classes in older 
regions. If it takes six generations in Eu- 
rope to make a gentleman, western America 
quite casually dispenses with five—and the 
resulting product seldom suffers by compari- 
son. 

As the well-to-do in Europe flung them- 
selves into revelry with the signing of the 
armistice, so did they here. It was a fairly 
vigorous pace, MacRae discovered. He liked 
it, gave himself up to it gladly—for a while. 
It involved no mental effort. These people 
seldom spoke of money, nor of work, nor 
politics, the high cost of living, international 
affairs. If they did it was jocularly, sketch- 
ily. Their talk ran upon dances, clothes, mo- 
toring, sports indoors and afield, on food— 
and sometimes genially on drink, since the 
dry wave had not yet drained their cellars. 
MacRae floated with this tide. 
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He had surrendered Nelly Abbott to a 
claimant and stood watching the swirl and 
glide of the dancers in the Granada one night. 
His eyes were on the brilliance a little below 
the raised area at one end of the floor, and 
so was his mind, inquiringly, with the curious 
concentration of which his mind was capable. 
Presently he became aware of some one 
speaking to him, tugging at his elbow. 

*Oh, come out of it," a voice said deri- 
sively. 

He looked around at Stubby Abbott. 

"Regular trance. 1 spoke to you twice. 
In love?” 

“Uh-uh. Just thinking," MacRae laughed. 

“Deep thinking, I'll say. Want to go 
down to the billiard room and smoke?” 

They descended to a subterranean chamber 
where, in a pit lighted by low-hung, shaded 
globes, men in shirt sleeves clicked the red 
and white balls on a score of tables. Rows 
of leather-upholstered chairs gave comfort 
to spectators. They commandeered seats 
and lighted cigarettes. “Look,” Stubby said. 
“There’s Norman Gower.” 

Young Gower sat across a corner from 
them. He was in evening clothes. He 
slumped in his chair. His hands were limp 
along the chair arms. He was not watch- 
ing the billiard players. He was staring 
straight across the room with the sightless 
look of one whose mind is far away. 

“Another deep thinker,” Stubby drawled. 
“Rather rough going for Norman these 
days." 

“Flow?” MacRae asked. 

“Funked it over across,” Stubby replied. 
“So they say. Careful to stay on the right 
side of the Channel. Paying the penalty 
now. Girls rather rub it in. Fellows not, 
too—well, cordial. Pretty rotten for Nor- 
man,’ 

“Think he slacked deliberately?" MacRae 
inquired. 

“That’s the story. Lord, I don’t know,” 
Stubby answered. “He stuck in England 
four years. Everybody else went up the 
line. That's all I know. By their deeds ye 
shall judge them—eh?” 

"Perhaps. What does he say about that 
himself?" 

“Nothing, so far as I know. Keeps strictly 
mum on the war subject," Stubby said. 

"Let's get back," Stubby suggested. “I’ve 
got the next dance with Betty Gower. I 
don't want to miss it." 
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“Is she here to-night? I haven't no- 
ticed her.” 

“Eyesight affected?" Stubby. bantered. 
"Sure she’s here. Looking like a dream." 

MacRae felt a pang of envy. He stood 
watching Stubby, knowing that Stubby 
would go straight to Betty Gower. Pres- 
ently he saw her, marked the cut and color 
of her gown, watched them swing into the gy- 
rating wave of couples that took the floor 
when the orchestra began. Indeed, Mac- 
Rae stood watching them until he recalled 
with a start that he had this dance with 
Etta Robbin-Steele, who would, in her own 
much-used phrase, be “simply furious" at 
anything which might be construed as neg- 
lect. Only Etta's fury would consist of 
showing her white, even teeth in a pert smile 
and a challenging twinkle in her very black 
eyes. 
He went to Betty Gower as soon as he 
found opportunity. He took her program. 

“I don't see any vacancies,” he said. 
*Shall I create one?" 

‘He drew his pencil through Stubby Ab- 
bott's name. Stubby's signature was rather 
liberally inscribed there, he thought. Betty 
looked at him uncertainly. 

"Aren't you a trifle—sweeping?" she in- 
quired. 

*Perhaps. Stubby won't mind. Do you?" 
he asked pointedly. 

“I seem to be defenseless,” Betty shrugged 
her shoulders. “What shall we quarrel about 
this time?” 

“Anything you like,” he made reckless an- 
swer. 

“Very well, then,”- she said as they got 
up to dance. “Suppose we begin by finding 
out what there is to quarrel over. Are you 
aware that practically every time we meet 
we nearly come to blows? What is there: 
about me that irritates you so easily?” 

“Your inaccessibility.” 

MacRae spoke without weighing his words., 
Yet that was the truth, although he knew 
that such a frank truth was neither good 
form nor policy. He was sorry before the - - 
words were out of his mouth. Betty could 
not possibly understand what he meant. He 
was not sure he wanted her to understand. 
MacRae felt himself riding to a fall. As 
had happened briefly the night of the Black- 
bird’s wrecking, he experienced that feeling 
of dumb protest against the shaping of events 
in which he moved helpless. This bit of flesh . 
and blood swaying in his arms in effortless 
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rhythm to sensuous music was something he 
had to reckon with powerfully whether he 
liked or not. MacRae was beginning dimly 
to see that. When he was with her—— 

*But I'm not inaccessible." She dropped 
her voice to a cooing whisper. Her eyes 
glowed as they met his with steadfast con- 

cern. There was a smile and a question in 
them. *Whatever gave you that idea?" 

“Tt isn’t an idea. It's a fact.” 

The resentment against circumstances that 
troubled MacRae crept into his tone. 

“Oh, silly.” 

There was a railing note of tenderness in 
Betty’s voice. MacRae felt his moorings 
slip. A heady recklessness of consequences 
seized him. He drew her a little closer to 
him. Irresistible prompting from some well- 
`- spring of his being urged him on to what his 
reason would have called sheer folly, if that 
reason had not for the time suffered eclipse; 
which is a weakness of rational processes 
when they come into conflict with a genuine 
emotion. 

“Do you like me, Betty?” 

Her eyes danced. They answered as well 
as her lips: 

“Of course I do. Haven’t I been telling 
you so plainly enough? I’ve been ashamed 
of myself for being so transparent—on such 
slight provocation." 

“How much?” he demanded. 

“Oh—well 

The ballroom was suddenly shrouded in 
darkness, saved only from a cavelike black 
by street light reflected through the upper 
windows. A blown fuse. A mispulled switch. 
One of those minor accidents common to 
electric-lighting systems. The orchestra hesi- 
tated, went on. From a momentary silence 
the dancers broke into chuckles, amused 

laughter, a buzz of exclamatory conversa- 
- tion. But no one moved, lest they collide 
with other unseen couples. 

Jack and Betty stood still. They -could 
not see. But MacRae could feel the quick 
beat of Betty’s heart, the rise and fall of 
her bosom,.a trembling in her fingers. There 
was a strange madness stirring in him. His 
arm tightened about her. He felt that she 
yielded easily, as if gladly. Their mouths 
sought and clung in the first real kiss Jack 
MacRae had ever known. And then as they 
relaxed that impulse-born embrace the lights 
flashed on again, blazed in a thousand globes 
in great frosted clusters high against the 
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gold-leaf decorations of the ceiling. The 
dancers caught step again. MacRae and 
Betty circled the polished floor, silently. She 
floated in his arms like thistledown, her eyes 
like twin stars, a deeper color in her cheeks. 

Then the music ceased and they were 
swept into a chattering group, out of which 
presently materialized another partner to 
claim Betty. So they parted with a smile 
and a nod. 

But MacRae had no mind now for danc- 
ing. He went out through the lobby and 
straight to his room. He flung off his coat 
and sat down in a chair by the window and 
blinked out into-the night. He had looked, 
it seemed to him, into the very gates of para- 
dise—and he could not go in. It wasn’t pos- 
sible. He sat peering out over the dasky 
roofs of the city, damning with silent oaths 
the coil in which he found himself inextric- 
ably involved. History was repeating itself. 
Like father, like son. 

There was a difference though. MacRae, 
as he grew calmer, marked that. Old Don- 
ald had lost his sweetheart by force and 
trickery. His son must forgo love—if it 
were indeed love—of his own volition. He 
had no choice. He saw no way of winning 
Betty Gower unless he stayed his hand 
against her father. And he would not do 
that. He could not. It would be like going 
over to the enemy in the heat of battle. 
Gower had wronged and persecuted his fa- 
ther. He had beaten old Donald without 
mercy in every phase of that thirty-year 
period. He had taken Donald MacRae's 
woman from him in the beginning and his 
property in the end. Jack MacRae had 
every reason to believe Gower merely sat 
back awaiting a favorable opportunity to 
crush him. 

So there could be no compromising there. 
No intermarrying and sentimental burying 
of the old feud. Betty would tie his hands. 
He was afraid of her power to do that. He 
did not want to be a Samson shorn. His 
ego revolted against love interfering with 
the grim business of everyday life. He bit 
his lip and wished he could wipe out that 
kiss. He cursed himself for a slavish weak- 
ness of the flesh. The night was old when 
MacRae lay down on his bed. But he could 
find no ease for the throbbing ferment within 
him. He suffered with a pain as keen as if 
he had been physically wounded, and the 
very fact that he could so suffer filled him 
with dismay. He had faced death many times 
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with less emotion than he now was facing 
life. 

He had no experience of love. Nothing 
remotely connected with women had ever 
suggested such possibilities of torment. He 
had known firsthand the pangs of hunger 
and thirst, of cold and weariness, of anger 
and hate, of burning wounds in his flesh. 
He had always been able to grit his teeth and 
endure; none of it had been able to wring 
his soul. This did. ‘He had come to man- 
hood, to a full understanding of sex at a 
time when he played the greatest game of 
all, when all his energies were fiercely cen- 
tered upon preservation for himself and cer- 
tain destruction for others. The flame Betty 
Gower had kindled in him made him look at 
women out of different eyes. Desire had 
been revealed to him not as something cas- 
ual, but as imperative. As if nature had 
pulled the blinkers off his eyes and shown 
him his mate and the aim and law of the 
mating instinct all in one blinding flash. 

He lay hot and fretful, cursing himself 
for a fool, yet unable to find ease, wondering 
dully if Betty Gower must also suffer as 
he should, or if it was only an innocent, 

_ piquant game that Betty played. Always in 
the background of his mind*lurked a vision 
of her father, sitting back complacently, fat, 
smug, plump hands on a well-rounded stom- 
ach, chuckling a brutal satisfaction over an- 
other MacRae beaten. 

MacRae wakened from an uneasy sleep at 
ten o’clock the next morning. He rose and 
dressed, got his breakfast, went out on the 
streets. But Vancouver had all at once 
grown instfferable. The swarming streets 
irritated him. He conceived himself to crave 
hushed places and solitude, where he could 
sit and think. 

By mid-afternoon he was far out in the 
Gulf of Georgia, aboard a coasting steamer 
sailing for island ports. 1f it occurred to 
him that he was merely running away from 
temptation, he did not admit the fact. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HEARTS ARE NOT ALWAYS TRUMPS, 


If MacRae reckoned on tranquillity in his 
island seclusion he failed in his reckoning. 
A man may fly from temptation, run from a 
threatening danger, but he cannot run away 
from himself. He sought relief in action. 
| He cleared. away all the underbrush to the 
outer limits of his shrunken heritage. He 
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built a new inclosing fence of neatly split 


. cedar, installed a pressure system of water 


in the old house. 

“You goin’ to get married?" old Peter in- 
quired artlessly one day. “You got all the 
symptoms—buzzin’ around in your nest like 
a bumble bee." 

And Dolly smiled her slow, enigmatic 
smile. 

Whereupon MacRae abandoned his  in- 
dustry and went off to Blackfish Sound with 
Vincent in the Bluebird. The salmon run 
was long over, but tlie coastal waters still 
yielded a supply of edible fish. "There were 
always a few spring salmon to be taken 
here and there. Ling, red, and rock cod 
knew no seasons. Nor the ground fish, 
plaice, sole, flounders, halibut. Already the 
advance guard of the great run of mature 
herring began to show. For a buyer there 
was no such profit in running these fish to 
market as the profit of the annual salmon 
run. Still.it paid moderately. So MacRae 
had turned the Bluebird over to Vin to oper- 
ate for a time on a share basis. It gave Vin, 
who was ambitious and apparently tireless, 
a chance to make a few hundred dollars in 
an off season. 

Wherefore MacRae, grown suddenly rest- 
less beyond all restraining upon his island, 
made a trip or two north with Vin—a work- 
ing guest on his own vessel—up where the 
Gulf of Georgia is choked to narrow passages 
through which the tidal currents race like a 
mountain stream pent in a gorge—up where 
the sea is a maze of waterways among 
wooded islands. They anchored in strange 
bays. They fared once into Queen Char- 
lotte Sound and rode the great ground swell 
that heaves up from the far coast of Japan 
to burst against the rocky outpost of Cape 
Caution. Then they doubled on their tracks 
and. gathered their toll of the sea from fish- 
ing boats here and there until the Blue- 
bird rode deep with cargo, fresh fish to be 
served on many tables far inland. 

But MacRae soon had enough of that and 
came back to Squitty, to his fireplace and 
his books. Winter was a dull inaction, a 
period -of discontent, in which thought 
gnawed at him like an ingrowing toenail. 
Everything seemed out of joint. He found 
himself feverishly anxious for spring, for the 
stress and strain of another tilt with Folly 
Bay. Sometimes he asked himself where: 
he would come out at, even if he won, all 
along the.line, if he made money, gained 
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power, beat Gower ultimately to his knees, 
got back his land. He did not try to peer 
too earnestly into the future. 

Christmas came again, and with it the 
gathering of the Ferraras for their annual re- 
union. Old Manuel and Joaquin, young 
Manuel and Ambrose and Vincent. Steve 
they could speak of now quite casually. He 
had died in his sea boots like many another 
Ferrara. It was a pity, of course, but it 
was the chance of his calling. And the 
gathering was stronger in numbers even with 
Steve gone. Ambrose had taken himself a 
wife, a merry, round-cheeked girl whose peo- 
ple were coaxing Ambrose to quit the sea 
for a more profitable undertaking in timber. 
And also Norman Gower was there. 

MacRae did not quite know how to take 
that young man. He had had stray con- 
tacts with Norman the last few weeks. For 
a rich man’s son he was not running true to 
form. He and Long Tom Spence had struck 
up a partnership in a group of mineral claims 
on the Knob, that conical mountain which 
lifted like one of the pyramids out of the 
middle of Squitty Island. There had been 
much talk of those claims. Years ago Bill 
Munro—he who died of the flu in his cabin 
beside the cove—had staked those claims. 
Munro was a young man then, a prospector. 
He had inveigled other men to share his 
hopes and labors, to grubstake him while he 
drove the tunnel that was to cut the vein. 
MacRae’s father had taken a hand in this. 
So had Peter Ferrara. But these informal 
partnerships had always lapsed. 

Old Bill Munro’s prospects had never got 
beyond the purely prospective stage. The 
copper was there, ample traces of gold and 
silver. But he never developed a showing 
big enough to lure capital. When Munro 
died the claims had been long abandoned. 
Long Tom Spence had suddenly relocated 
them. Some working agreement had in- 
cluded uncle Peter and young Gower. Long 
Tom went about hinting mysteriously of for- 
tunes, Peter Ferrara even admitted that 
there was a good showing. Norman had 
been there for weeks living with Spence in 
a shack, sweating day after day in the tun- 
nel. They were all beginning to speak of it 
as “the mine.” 

MacRae found it quite impossible to mus- 
ter up any abiding grudge against young 
Gower on his own account. So he let mat- 
ters stand and celebrated Christmas with 
them, Afterward they got aboard the Blue- 
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bird and went to a dance at Potter’s Land- 
ing, where for all that Jack MacRae was the 
local hero, both of the Great War and the 
salmon war of the past season, both Dolly 
and Norman, he privately conceded, enjoyed 
themselves a great deal more than he did. 
Their complete absorption in each other 
rather irritated him. 

They came back to the cove early in the 
morning. The various Ferraras disposed 
themselves about Peter's house to sleep, and 
MacRae went on to his own place, from 
whence about an hour after daybreak he saw 
Norman Gower pass up the bush trail to 
the mine with a heavy pack of provisions 
on his back. And MacRae wondered idly 
if Norman was bucking the game in earnest, 
strictly on his own, and why? 

The southern end of Squitty was not of 
such vast scope that two people could roam 
here and there without some time coming 
face to face, particularly when these two 
were a man and a woman driven by a spirit 
of restlessness to lonely wanderings. Mac- 
Rae went into the woods with his rifle one 
day in search of venison. He wounded a 
buck, followed him down a long cañon, and 
killed his game within sight of the sea. He 
took the carcass by a leg and dragged it 
through the bright green salal brush. As he . 
stepped out of a screening thicket onto drift- 
wood piled by storm and tide he saw a row- 
boat hauled on the shingle above reach of 
short steep breakers, and a second glance 
sidewise showed him Betty sitting on a log 
close by. : 

“Storm bound?” he asked her. 

“Yes. I was rowing and the wind came 
up.” 

She rose and came over to look at the dead 
deer. 

“What beautiful animals they are," she 
said. "Isn't it a pity to kill them?" 

“It’s a pity, too, to kill cattle and sheep 
and pigs, to haul fish by the gills out of the 
sea," MacRae replied. “To trap marten and 
mink and fox and beaver and bear for their 
skins. But men must eat and women must 
wear furs,” 

“How horribly logical you are,” Betty 
murmured. “You make a natural sympathy 
appear wishy-washy sentimentalism.” 

She reseated herself on the log. MacRae 
sat down- beside her. He looked at her 
searchingly. He could not keep his eyes 
away. A curious inconsistency was revealed: 
to him. He sat beside Betty wishing pet- 
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tishly that she were a thousand miles away, 
so that he would not be troubled by the 
magic of her lips and eyes and unruly hair, 
the musical cadences of her voice. There 
was a subtle quality of expectancy about her. 
As if she sat there waiting for him to say 
something, do something, as if her mere pres- 
ence was powerful to compel him to speak 
and act as she desired. MacRae realized the 
fantasy of those impressions. Betty sat look- 
ing at him calmly, her hands idle in her lap. 

“There are times," she said, at last, ^when 
you live up to your nickname with a venge- 
ance." 

“There are MacRae 


times," replied 


slowly, “when that is the only wise thing for _ 


a man to do.” 

“And you, I suppose, rather pride your- 
self on being wise in your day and genera- 
tion.” 

There was a gentle raillery in her tone. 

“T don’t like you to be sarcastic,” he said. 

“I don’t think you like me sarcastic or 
otherwise,” Betty observed after a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

“But I do,” he protested. "That's the 
devil of it. 1 do—and you know I do. It 
would be a great deal better if I didn’t.” 

Betty’s fingers began to twist in her lap. 
The color rose faintly in her smooth cheeks, 
Her eyes turned to the sea. 

“I don't know why,” she said gently. “I'd 
hate to think it would.” _, 

MacRae did not find any apt reply to that, 
His mind was in an agonized muddie, in 
which he could only perceive one or two 
things with any degree of clearness. Betty 
loved him. He was sure of that. He could 
tell her that he leved her. And then? 
Therein arose the conflict, Marriage was 
the natural sequence of love. And when he 
contemplated marriage with Betty he found 
himself unable to detach her from her back- 
ground, in which lurked something which to 
MacRae’s imagination loomed sinister, hate- 
ful. | 

He stared out at the white-crested seas 
that came marching up the gulf before a ris- 
ing wind; until his eyes grew misty. Then 
he slid down off the log and laid his head on 
Betty's knee. A weight of dumb grief op- 
pressed him. He wanted to cry, and he was 
ashamed of his weakness. 

Betty's fingers stole caressingly over his 
bare head, rumpled his hair, stroked his hot 
cheek. a 

“Johnny boy," she said at last, “what is 
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it that comes like a fog between you and 
me?” ; 

MacRae did not answer. 

“I make love to you quite openly,” Betty 
went on. “And I don’t seem to be the least 
bit ashamed of doing so. I'm not a silly 
kid. I'm nearly as old as you are, and I 
know quite well what I want—which hap- 
pens to be you. I love you, Silent John. 
The man is supposed to be the pursuer. But 
I seem to have that instinct myself. Be- 
sides," she laughed tremulously, “this is leap 
year. And, remember, you kissed me. Or 
did I kiss you? Which was it, Jack?” 

MacRae seated himself on the log beside 
her. He put his arm around her and drew 
her close to him. That disturbing wave of 
emotion which had briefly mastered him was 
gone. He felt only a passionate tenderness 
for Betty, and a pity for them both. But he 
had determined what to do. 

“I do love you, Betty," he said. “Your 
hair and your eyes and your lips and the 
sound of your voice and the way you walk 
and everything that is you. Is that plain 
enough? It’s a sort of emotional madness." 

“Well, I am afflicted with the same sort 
of madness," she admitted. “And I like it. 
It is natural." - 

“But you wouldn't like it if you knew it 
meant a series of mental and spiritual con- 
flicts that would be almost like physical 
torture,” he said slowly. “You'd be afraid 
of it." 

“Are you?" she demanded. 

“Yes,” he said simply. “I am." 

“Then you're a poor sort of lover," she 
flung at him, and freed herself from his arms 
with a quick twist of her body. Her bosom 
heaved. She moved away from him. 

“Til admit being:a poor lover, perhaps,” 
MacRae said. “I didn't want to love you. 
I shouldn't love you. I really ought to hate 
you. I don't, but if I were consistent, I 
shouid."- 

“You mean that for some reason which I 
do not know and which you will not tell 
me, there is such bad blood between you and 
my father that you can't —yot won't—won't 
even take a chance on me?" 

*Something like that," MacRae admitted. 
“You'd either tie my hands, which I couldn't 
submit to, or you'd find yourself torn be- 
tween two factions, and life would be a 
pretty sad affair.” 

“I asked you once before, and you told me 
it was something that happened before either 
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of us was born," Betty said thoughtfully. “I 
am going to get to the bottom of this some- 
how. I wonder if you do really care—or if 
this is all camouflage—if you're just playing 
with me to see how big a fool I will make 
of myself?” 

'That queer mistrust of him which sud- 
denly clouded Betty's face, and made her 
pretty mouth harden, roused Jack MacRae 
to a kind of fury. She jumped, warned by 
the sudden blaze in his eyes. But he caught 
her, and held her by the arms with fingers 
that gripped like iron clamps. He shook 
her 


*You wonder if I really care," he cried. 
“My God, can't you see? Can't you feel? 
Must a man grovel and weep and rave?" 

Betty whitened a little at this storm 
which she had evoked. But she did not 
flinch. Her eyes looked straight into his 
fearlessly. 

“You are raving now,” she said. “And you 
are hurting my arms terribly.” 

MacRae released his hold on her. 
hands dropped to his sides. 

“I suppose I was," he said in a flat; life- 
less tone. “But don't say that to me again, 
ever. You can say anything you like, Betty, 
except that I’m not in earnest. I don't de- 
serve that." ~ 

Betty retreated a little. His eyes were 
turned to the sea, to hide the blur that crept 
into them in spite of his will. 

“You don't deserve anything," Betty said 
distinctly. She moved warily away as she 
spoke. ‘You have the physical courage to 
face death. But you haven't the moral 
courage to face a problem in living, even 
though you love me. You take it for granted 
that I’m as weak as you are. You won't even 
give me a chance to prove whether love is 
strong or weak in the face of trouble, And 
I will never give you another chance— 
never!” 

She sprang from the beach to the low pile 
of driftwood, and from that plunged into the 
thicket. MacRae did not try to follow. He 
sat down on the log again. There was a 
sense of finality in this thing which made him 
flounder desperately. 

After a little he got up. There was a trail 
behind that thicket, an old game trail wi- 
dened by men’s feet, that ran along the sea- 
ward slope to Cradle Bay. He went up now 
to this path. His eye, used to the prac- 
tice of woodcraft, easily picked up tiny heel 
marks, toe prints, read their message , me- 
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chanically. Betty had been running. She 
had gone home. 

He went back to the beach. The rowboat, 
and a rising tide, caught his attention. He 
hauled the boat up on the driftwood so that 
it should not float away. Then he busied 
himself on the deer’s legs with a knife for a 
minute, and shouldered the carcass. 

It was a mile and a half across country 
to the Head of Squitty Cove. He had in- 
tnded to hang his deer in a tree by the béach 
and come for it later with a boat. Now he 
took up this hundred-pound burden for the 
long carry over steep hills and through 
brushy hollows. An hour or so later he 
came out on a knoll overlooking all the south- 
eastern face of Squitty. Below, the wind- 
harassed gulf spread its ruffled surface. 

About the time Jack MacRae with his 
burden of venison drew near his own door- 
yard Betty Gower came out upon the winter- 
sodden lawn before their cottage and having 
crossed it ran lightly up the steps to the 
wide porch. From there she saw her fa- 
ther standing on the point. She called to 
him. At her hail he came trudging to the 
house. Betty was piling wood in the living- 
room fireplace when he came in. 

“I was beginning to worry about you," he 
said. 

“The wind got too much for me,” she an- 
swered. “So I put the boat on the beach a 
mile or so along and walked home." 

Gower drew a chair up to the fire. 

“Blaze feels good,” he remarked. “There’s 
a chill in this winter air." 

Betty made no comment. 

“Getting lonesome?” he inquired after a 
minute. “It seems to me you’ve been rest- 
less the last day or two. Want to go back 
to town, Betty?” 

“I wonder why we come here and stay 
and stay, out of reach of everything and 
everybody?” she said, at last. 

“Blest if I know," Gower answered casu- 
ally.* “Except that we like to. It’s a rest- 
ful place, isn't it? You work harder at hav- 
ing a good time in town than I ever did mak- 
ing money. Well, we don't have to be her- 
mits unless we like. We'll go back to 
mamma and the giddy whirl to-morrow, if 


you say so.” 

“We might as well, I think," she said 
absently. 

For a minute neither spoke. The fire 
blazed up in a roaring flame. Raindrops 


slashed suddenly against the windows out 
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of a storm cloud driven up by the wind. 
Betty turned her eyes on her father. 

*Did you ever do anything to Jack Mac- 
Rae that would give him reason to hate 
you?" she asked bluntly. 

Gower shook his head, without troubling 
to look at her. He kept his face steadfastly 
to the fire. “No,” he said. “The other way 
about, if anything. He put a crimp in me 
last season,” 

“I remember you said you were going to 
smash him," she said thoughtfully. 

*Did I?" he made answer in an indiíferent 
tone. ‘Weill, I might. And then again I 
might not. He may do the smashing. He's 
a harder proposition than I figured he would 
be, in several ways." 

“That isn't it," Betty said, as if to her- 
self. “Then you must have had some trou- 
ble with his father—long ago. Something 
that hurt him enough for him to pass a 
grudge on to Jack. What was it, daddy? 
Anything real?” 

“Jack, eh?” Gower passed over the direct 
question. “You must be getting on. Have 
you been seeing much of that young man 
lately?” 

“What does that matter?" Betty returned 
impatiently. “Of course I see him. Is there 
any reason I shouldn't?" 

Gower picked up a brass poker. Hg 
leaned forward, digging aimlessly at the fire, 
stirring up tiny cascades of sparks that were 
sucked glowing into the black chimney 
throat. 

“Perhaps no reason that would strike you 
as valid,” he said slowly. ‘“‘Still—I don’t 
know.. Do you like him?” 

“You won't answer my quéstion,” Betty 
complained. “Why should I answer yours?” 

“There are plenty of nice young fellows in 
your own crowd,” Gower went on, still pok- 
ing mechanically at the fire. “Why pick on 
young MacRae?” 

"You're evading, daddy," Betty mur- 
mured. “Why shouldn’t I pick on Jack 
MacRae if I like him—if he likes me? That’s 
what I’m trying to find out.” 

“Does he?” Gower asked point-blank. 

“Yes,” Betty admitted in a reluctant whis- 
per. “He does—but—why don’t you tell 
me, daddy, what I’m up against, as you 
would say? What did you ever do to old 
Donald MacRae that his son should have a 
feeling that is stronger than love?" 

“You think he loves you?" 

“I know it," Betty murmured. 
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“And you?” 
harsh. 

Betty threw out her hands in a quick, im- 
patient gesture. "Must I shout it out loud?" 
she cried. 

“You always were different from most girls, 
in some things,” Gower observed reflectively. 
“Tron under your softness. I never knew 
you to stop trying to get anything you really 
wanted, not while there was a chance to get 
it. Still—don't you think it would be as 


Gower’s deep voice seemed 


‘well for you to stop wanting young MacRae 


—since he doesn't want you bad enough to 
try and get you? Eh?" 

He still kept his face studiously averted. 
His tone was kind, full of a peculiar ten- 
derness that he kept for Betty alone. 

She rose and perched herself on the arm 
of his chair, caught and drew his hgad against 
her, forced him to look up into eyes preter- 
naturally bright. “You/don’t seem to un- 
derstand,” she said. “It isn’t that Jack 
doesn’t want me badly enough. He could 
have me, and I think he knows that, too. 
But there is something, something that drives 
him the other way. He loves me. I know 
he does. And, still, he has spells of hating 
all us Gowers—especially you. I know he 
wouldn’t do that without reason.” 

“Doesn’t he tell you the reason?” 

Betty shook her head. “Would I be ask- 
ing you, daddy?” 

“T can’t tell you, either,” Gower rumbled 
deep in his throat. 

“Ts it something that aah be mended?” 
Betty put her face down against his. “Think, 
daddy. I’m beginning to be terribly un- 
happy." i 

“That seems to be a family failing," Gower 
muttered. “I can't mend it, Betty. - I don't 
know what young MacRae knows nor what 
he feels, but I can guess. I'd make it worse 
if I meddled. Should I go to this hot-headed 
young fool and say, ‘Come on, let’s shake 
hands, and you marry my daughter?’ ”- 

“Don’t be absurd,” Betty flashed. 
not asking you to do anything. a 

“I couldn’t do anything in this case if 
I wanted to," Gower declared. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think I'd put young MacRae 
out of my head, if I were you. I wouldn't 
pick him for a husband, anyway." 

Betty rose to her feet. 

“You brought me into the world,” she said 
passionately. “You have fed me and clothed 
me and educated me and humored all my 
whims ever since I can remember, But you 
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can't pick a husband for me. I shall do that 
for myself. It’s silly to tell me to put Jack 
MacRae out of my head. He isn't in my 
head. He's in my—my—heart. And I can 
keep him there, if I can't have him in my 
arms, Put him out of my head! You talk 
as if loving and marrying were like dealing 
in fish." 

“I wish it were," Gower rumbled. “I 
might have had some success at it myself." 

Betty did not even vouchsafe reply. Prob- 
ably she did not even hear what he said. She 
turned and went to the window, stood look- 
ing out at the rising turmoil of the sea, at 
the lowering scud of the clouds, dabbing sur- 
reptitiously at her eyes with a handkerchief. 
After a little she walked out of the room. 

Gower bent to the fire again. He resumed 
his aimless stirring of the coals, A grim 
twisted smile played about his lips. But his 
eyes were as somber as the storm-blackened 
winter sky. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
EN FAMILLE. 


Horace Gower's town house straddled the 
low crest of a narrow peninsula which juts 
westward into the gulf from the heart of the 
business section of Vancouver. The tip of 
this peninsula ends in the green forest of 
Stanley Park which is like no other park in 
all North America either in its nature or its 
situation. It is a sizable stretch of ancient 
forest, standing within gunshot of skyscrap- 
ers, modern hotels, great docks where China 
freighters unload tea and silk. Hard on the 
flank of a modern seaport this area of primi- 
tive woodland broods in the summer sun and 
the winter rains not greatly different from 
what it must have been in those days when 
only the Siwash Indians penetrated its shad- 
owy depths. 

The place was only three blocks from Ab- 
bott's. The house itself was not unlike Ab- 
bott’s, built substantially of gray stone and 
set in ample grounds. But it was a good 
deal larger, and both within and without it 


was much more elaborate, as befitted the - 


dwelling of a successful man whose wife was 


socially a leader instead of a climber—like 


so many of Vancouver's newly rich. There 
was order and system and a smooth unob- 
trusive service in that home. Mrs. Horace 
P. Gower rather prided herself on the noise- 
less, superefficient operation of her domestic 
machinery. 
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Upon a certain March morning, however, 
Mrs. Gower seemed to be a trifle shaken out 
of her usual complacency. She sat at a rather 
late breakíast, facing her husband, flanked 
on either hand by her son and daughter. 
There was an injured droop to Mrs. Gower's 
mouth, a slightly indignant air about her. 
The conversation had reached a point where 
Mrs. Gower felt impelled to remove her 
pince-nez and polish them carefully with a 
bit of cloth. This was an infallible sign 
of distress. 

“I cannot see the least necessity for it, 
Norman,” she resumed in a slightly agi- 
tated, not to say petulant tone. “It’s simply 
ridiculous for a young man of your position 
to be working at common labor with such 
terribly common people. It’s degrading.” 

Norman was employing himself upon a 
strip of bacon. 

“That’s a mere matter of opinion,” he 
replied at length. ‘Somebody has to work. 
I have to do something for myself some time, 
and it suits me to begin now, in this particu- 
lar manner which annoys you so much. 
don’t mind work. And those copper claims 
are a rattling good prospect. Everybody 
says so. We'll make a barrel of money out 
of them yet. Why shouldn’t I peel off my 
coat and go at it?” 

“By the way,” his father asked bluntly, 
“what occasioned this flying trip to Eng- 
land?” 

He referred to Norman’s brief trans- 
atlantic trip of a few weeks previous—as 
yet unexplained to them. 

Norman pushed back his chair a trifle, 
thrust his hands in his trousers pockets, and 
looked straight at his father. 

“My own private business,” he answered 
as bluntly. “You and mother seem to think 
I’m still in knee breeches.” : 

But this did not serve to turn his mother 
from her theme. “It is quite unnecessary 
for you to attempt making money in such a 
primitive manner,” she observed. “We have 
plenty of money. There is plenty of op- 
portunity for you in your father's business, 
if you must be in business. Haven't you 
any regard for our position?" 

“Im fed up with our position," Norman 
retorted. A sullen look was gathering about 
his mouth. “What does it amount to? A 
lot of people running around in circles, mak- 
ing a splash with their money. You, and 
the sort of thing you call our position, made 
a sissy of me right up till the war came 
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along. There was nothing I was good for 
but parlor tricks. And you and everybody 
else expected me to react from that and set 
things afire overseas. I didn't. I didn't 
begin to come up to your expectations at all. 
But if I didn't spit Germans with a sword 
or do any heroics I did get some horse sense 
knocked into me—unbelievable as that may 
appear to you. I learned that there was 
a sort of satisfaction in doing things. I'm 
having a try at that now. And you needn't 
imagine I'm going to be wet-nursed along by 
your money. I’ve been frost-bitten enough 
by the crowd I grew up with, since I came 
home, to appreciate being taken for what I 
am, not for what I may or may not have 
done. Since I have discovered myself to have 
a funny sort of feeling about living off your 
money it behooves me to get out and make 
what money I need for myself—in view of 
the fact that I'm going to be married quite 
soon. I am going to marry,” Norman rose 
and looked down at his mother with some- 
thing like a flicker of amusement in his eyes 
as he exploded his final bombshell, “a fish- 
erman's daughter. | A poor but worthy 
maiden," he finished with unexpected irony. 

“Norman!” His mother's voice was a 
wail. “A common fisherman’s daughter. 
Oh, my son, my son." She shed a few tears. 

“A common fisherman's daughter. Ex- 
actly,” Norman drawled. “Terrible thing, 
of course. Funny the fish scales on the fam- 
ily income never trouble you." 

Mrs. Gower glared at him through her 
glasses. .‘‘Who is this—this woman?” she 
demanded to know. 

“Dolly,” Betty whispered under her 
breath. 

“Miss Dolores Ferrara of Squitty Cove,” 
Norman answered imperturbably. 

“A foreigner besides. Great heavens! 
Horace,” Mrs. Gower appealed to her hus- 
band. “Have you no influence with your 
son, whatever?" 

“Mamma,” Betty put in, “I assure you, 
you are making a tremendous fuss about 
nothing. I can tell you that Dolly Ferrara 
is really quite a nice girl. 7 think Norman 
is rather lucky." 

:"Thanks, Bet," Norman said promptly. 
“That’s the first decent thing I’ve heard in 
this discussion." 

Mrs. Gower turned the battery of her in- 
dignant eyes on her daughter. “You, I pre- 
sume,” she said spitefully, “will be thinking 
of marrying some fisherman next?” 


“Tf she did, Bessie,’ Gower observed 
voy “it would only be history repeating 
itself." : 

Mrs. Gower flushed, paled.a little, and 
reddened again. “There is a downright 
streak of vulgarity in you, Horace," she 
said, “which I am sorry to see crop out in 
my children." 

"Thank you, mamma, 
evenly. 

Mrs. Gower whirled on Norman. 

“T wash my hands of you completely,” she 
said imperiously. “I am ashamed of you." 

"I'd rather you'd be ashamed of me," Nor- 
man retorted, “than that I should be 
ashamed of myself. n 

“And you, sir,” he faced his father, ES 
ing in a tone of formal respect which did not 
conceal a palpable undercurrent of defiance. 
“You also, I suppose, wash your haftds of 
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Betty remarked 


- me?” 


Gower looked at him for a second. His 
face was a mask, devoid of expression. 
“Youre a man grown," he said. “Your 
mother has expressed herself as she might 
be expected to. I say nothing." 

Norman walked to the door and went out. 
Betty looked after him with a wistful sort 
of astonishment. X 

Gower first found occasion for speech. 
“While we are on the subject of intimate 
family affairs, Bessie,” he addressed his wife 
casually, “I may as well say that I shall 
have to call on you for some funds. About 
thirty thousand dollars. Forty thousand 
would be better.” 

Mrs. Gower stiffened to attention. She re- 
garded her husband with an air of complete 
disapproval slightly tinctured with surprise. 
“Oh,” she said. “Really.” 

“T shall need that much to ptoperly under- 
take this season's operations," he stated 
calmly, almost indifferentiy. 

“Really?” she repeated. “Are you in dif- 
ficulties again? I really do not see how I 
can possibly let you have such a sum,” she 
said. “You already have twenty thousand 
dollars of my money tied up in your busi- 
ness.” 

“You have'an income of twelve thousand 
a year from the Maple Point place,” Gower 
recited in that unchanging even tone. .“You 
have over twenty thousand cash on deposit. 
And you have eighty thousand dollars in Vic- 
tory Bonds. You mean you don’t want to, 
Bessie.” : 
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*You may accept that as my meaning," 
she returned. 

“There are times in every man's career," 
Gower remarked dispassionately, “when the 
lack of a little money might break him.” 

“That is all the more reason why I should 
safeguard my funds," Mrs. Gower replied. 
*Ygu are not as young as you were, Horace. 
If you should fail now, you would likely 
never get on your feet again. But we could 
manage, I dare say, on what I have. That 
is why 1 do not care to risk any of it." 

“You refuse then, absolutely, to let me 
have this money?" he asked. 

*I do," Mrs. Gower replied, with an air 
of pained but conscious rectitude, ^I should 
consider myself most unwise to do so." 

“All right," Gower returned indifferently. 
“You force me to a show-down. I have 
poured money into your hands for years for 
you to squander in keeping up your position 
—as you call it, I’m about through doing 
that. I'm sick of aping millionaires. All I 
need is a comfortable place where I can 
smoke a pipe in peace. This house is: mine. 
I shall sell it, and repay you your twenty 
thousand. You——" 

"Horace! Sell this house. Our home! 
Horace. This is simp-ply outrageous. How 
is Betty going to m-meet p-people?" 

“You mean," her husband retorted, “how 
are you going to contrive the proper back- 
ground against which Betty shall display her 
charms to the different varieties of saphead 
which you hit upon as being eligible to marry 
her? Don't worry. With the carefully con- 
served means at your disposal you will still 
be able to maintain yourself in the station 
in which it has pleased God to place you. 
You will be able to see that Betty has the 
proper advantages." 

Whereupon, with no manifest change of 
expression beyond an unpleasant narrowing 
of his eyes, he heaved his short, flesh-bur- 
dened body out of the chair and left the 
room. Betty soon followed him. She 
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skipped nimbly upstairs, two steps at a time, 
and went into a room on the second floor, 
a room furnished something after the fash- 


ion of a library, in which er father sat in. 


a big leather chair chewing on an unlighted 
cigar. 

Betty perched on the arm of his chair and 
ran her fingers through a patch on top of his 
head where the hair was growing a bit thin. 

“Daddy,” she asked, “did you mean that 
about going smash?” 1 

“Possibility,” he grunted. | 

*Are you really going to sell this house 
and live at Cradle Bay?" 

“Sure. You sorry?" 

“About the house? Oh, no. It’s only-a 
place for mamma to make'a splash, as Nor- 
man said. If you hibernate at the cottage 
Pll come and keep house for you." 

Gower considered this. “You ought to 
stay with your mother," he said finally. 
*She'll be able to give you a lot I wouldn't 
make an effort to provide. You don't know 
what it means to work. Yowd find it pretty 
slow at Squitty." 

“Maybe,” Betty said. “But we managed 
very well last winter, just you and me. If 
there is going to be a break-up of the family 
I shall stay with you. I’m a daddy's girl.” 

Gower drew her face down and kissed it. 
“You are that," he said huskily. “You're 
all Gower. There's real stuff in you. 
You'te free of that damned wishy-washy 
Morton blood. She made a poodle dog of 
Norman, but she couldn't spoil you. We'll 
manage, eh, Betty?" 

“Of course,” Betty returned. “But I don't 
know that Norman is such a hopeless case. 
Didn’t he rather take your breath away with 
his declaration of independence?” x 

"Tt takes more than a declaration to win 
independence," Gower answered grimly. 
“Wait till the going gets hard, However, I'll 
say there’s a chance for Norman, Now, you 
run along, Betty. I’ve got some figuring to 
do.” 
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By Warren H. Miller - 


A story about submarines that is different from anything that you have 


ever read. 


IEUTENANT COMMANDER AL- 

| DRICH, executive officer of the U. S. 

armored cruiser Augusta, came into 

the steerage, the junior officers? mess, 

of the warship. Instantly the youngsters ex- 

' ploded out of their chairs and stood at at- 

tention, all but Nicky, the Class 4 Reserve 

ensign. That youth, who knew more ways 

of getting himself into trouble than any 

"mustang" who ever got into a boat, arose 
gawkily and made a wavering salute. 

Aldrich frowned, the dignity of his three 
gold stripes being visibly affronted, but he 
overlooked the lapse, for Ensign Nicholas 
Trunbull, U. S. N. R. F., late of the Great 
Bay training station, was but a rank out- 
sider, as the Reserve shield on his collar indi- 
cated. 

“Gentlemen, be seated,” Aldrich waved 
them to “at ease,” taking a swivel chair him- 
self at the mess table. ‘Ensign Trunbull 
yoe 

“Here!” spoke up Nicky eagerly, squaring 
himself at attention. 

“I suppose you'll learn to say ‘Yes, sir,’ 
after you've been a year or two in the serv- 
ice!" grunted the commander sarcastically. 

"Yes, sir!" murmured Nicky bashfully. 

"Very good. You are to have the guard 
boat to-morrow, youngster—and, for God's 
sake, don't foozle it, now, or the admiral’ll 
think we're all a bunch of beach crabs. It's 
the easiest job aboard this ship; all you 
are to do is to keep an eye on the flagship, 
and when the admiral runs up the guard-boat 
pennant, look alive with the gig and get 
whatever orders he has for you to deliver 
to the fleet." 

“Aye-aye, sir," cut in Nicky, very respect- 
fully. 

“Don’t say that," frowned the com- 
mander, “that’s for enlisted men—try again." 

"Yes, sir!" came back Nicky trium- 
phantly. 

“All right. You understand, do you not? 
Youtre on duty from eight to six and will 
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have the second gig. By the way—unoffi- 
cially—I hear that you are to be detached 
and ordered to command one of these new 
one-hundred-and-ten-foot ^ sub chasers. 
Ought to be right in your line, as a former 
yachtsman and skipper of the Q-19———" 

“Glory!” gasped Nicky happily, “I mean 
‘yes, sir,’ commander," as Aldrich's face be- 
gan to grow grim again. “I sure am Exhibit 
A on this warship for greenness, sir—but I 
just know I can make good on a sub chaser.” 

“Your spit kit wouldn’t have a chance!” 
put in Ensign Tatham, a regular. “The best 
thing you could do, Nicky, would be to stick 
close to shore. What'd you do if Germany 
were to send over a fleet of cruising subs and 
you should run into one?" 

“Put something across on her—that’s 
how!” snapped Nicky, facing the steerage 
defiantly. “Do something original, some- 
thing that you hidebound martinets would 
never think of—because it isn’t in your Blue 
Book! A regular is a regular, always stick- 
ing close to his regulations, and a Hun regu- 
lar'd never do anything outside of his Blue 
Book, either—I’m not afraid. of him!” 

"Silence!" barked the commander, rising 
angrily. “Young man, I think you forget 
yourself! An official reprimand will be your 
next experience if you don't mend your 
tongue.” à 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir!” apologized 
Nicky, “I—II forgot your presence, sir." He 
relapsed into an awkward, miserable silence. 
The executive went out, with the steerage 
standing at salute. Nicky stood in truculent 
silence. He had put his hand in the tar 
bucket that time, gloriously and completely! 

“You're sure in a state of abysmal sav- 
agery, kid," murmured Tatham awesomely. 
“What the exec will do to you will be 
a-plenty when he gets back to the captain!” 

“ ‘Language unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman,’ that’s what the old man will 
hand you—and it’! be a bad mark on your 
record, too," volunteered another ensign. ' 
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“Better brace up, kid; and, take my advice, 
you'd better hoe some of that hay off your 
chin before the captain sees you to-morrow.” 

Nicky smiled gratefully and went to his 
tiny stateroom, which he shared with the 
breech of a five-inch rifle. The navy was a 
great service, he reflected, as he undressed 
to turn in, but his short term of duty with 
the regulars had, so far, been just one com- 
edy of errors, Things were done thus and so 
on a warship, and in no other way. How 
they were done he had been taught—in books 
—at Great Bay, but the point was to re- 
member just how, when it came to actually 
doing them under the eyes of a warship 
full of fussy division officers. From the time 
he had foozled his first sentry hail on com- 
ing alongside to report for duty, followed by 
innocently attempting the unheard-of inso- 
lence of calling on the captain in person, 
things had gone hard with Nicky! Next 
morning he was up bright and early, dressed 
spic-and-span, and hied himself to the ship's 
barber shop, for, two days without the use 
of "Excalibur," as Nicky called his long- 
suffering razor, had done things ta his beard. 

While dreaming luxuriously in the bar- 
bér's chair, came a sudden imperative rap 
on the door. It was the captain's orderly. 

“Ensign Trunbull?" he inquired, poking in 
his head. “Captain wishes you to feport 
on the quarter-deck immediately." 

Nicky looked up. One side of him was a 
mass of creamy lather, the other clean and 
clear, about down to the chin. “Will you 
give the captain my compliments, and tell 
him that I am shaving and will be on deck 
in a very few minutes?" he ululated in his 
very best Bostonese. “Bouse on that bar- 
nacle effect lively, my Finnish friend," he 
added to the barber, relapsing again into 
navy. 

The orderly looked scandalized, but sa- 
luted and went away. In two minutes there 
came an imperious triple thunder of his fists 
on the door. 

“Captain’s orders—Ensign Trunbull to re- 
port on deck immediately!” he shouted 
through.the door. 

Nicky waited not on the order of his go- 
ing, but grabbed up his blouse and ran for 
thë deck, lather and all, buttoning the blouse 
as he went. The captain met him at the 
gangway, his face a thundercloud. He used 
up a lot of the English language and a whole 
lot more from navy stock to impress on 
Nicky that when he said "immediately," it 
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meant just that, and that, furthermore, his 
quarter-deck was no dressing room, referring 
to the three open buttonholes which that un- 
fortunate was madly buttoning. 

“And hop right down into that gig, at 
once, sir," he stormed. ‘Don’t you see the 
guard-boat pennant over on the flagship?" 

Nicky tumbled into the gig and his gob 
shoved off. He washed off the lather with 
handfuls of cold sea water as soon as he 
was a reasonable distance from the Augusta, 
but there was no camouflaging that waving 
side of red ffinge that the razor hadn't 
touched yet. To dive overboard and drown 
himself while there was yet time seemed the 
most reasonable thing to do. He could al- 
ready see the amused grin on the face of 
the flagship's deck officer when he should set 
foot on those imperial precincts. 

'The fleet lay in a vast crescent, the flag- 
ship farthest out to sea: A stiff nor'wester 
was blowing, covering the bay with white- 
caps, and presently the gig began to labor, 
throwing stinging spats of salt spray all over 
him at every other wave. The tar minded 
it not at all, for the wind blew his collar 
high over his neck and the back of his 
jacket shed it like a duck, but Nieky's blouse 
was of receptive material, and in ten min- 
utes he was soaked to the skin. Like a 
drowned rat he finally reached for the flag- 
ship's gangway and crawled up the steps. 
Sailors grinned at him openly from the bul- 
warks, and the officer of the deck turned to 
hide a smile as he grimly handed Nicky the 
admiral's orders of the day. 

“Cutter drill for the entire fleet," he 
grinned. “Deliver one of these to each and 
every vessel of the fleet," he added, eying 
the beard doubtfully. 

Nicky grabbed the orders and beat a swift 
retreat. He hated to bring contumely on 
his own ship by the hirsute display, but he 
realized that every deck officer on every ship 
of the squadron would have a wallop at the 
purple fringe of him! The subsequent 
progress of that brazen bunch of red spinach 
was one riot of guffaws. 

“For the love of Mike!” growled the senior 
lieutenant who met him at the gangway of 
the next ship. ‘What do you mean, young- 
ster, by flaunting that thing around here!" 

“Bandarlogwise, I forgot to shave in 
time," explained Nicky, proffering his orders 
bashfully. 

“And, ‘bandarlogwise,’ you’ll go back over 
the side and send up your sailor with your 
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orders!" the D. O. snapped, cutting him 
short. ‘‘These things are supposed to be de- 
livered by some one in uniform,” objected 
the veteran pointedly. Nicky hopped for 
the gig. 

On the next ship a square, black-eyed, 
hook-nosed commander stared at him dis- 
concertingly, under a visor that showed noth- 
ing below but an inflexible expanse of chin, 

“Orders of the day,” gasped Nicky, pok- 
ing a yellow slip at him. 

The commander made no move to take 
them, still eying him in stern silence. Evi- 
dently the majesty of his battleship was af- 
fronted. 

“I ought to put you under arrest!” he 
began at length, as Nicky squirmed. Then, 
catching sight of the Reserve shield on 
Nicky’s collar, “Some one has wished a 
poached egg on the Augusta evidently, I 
seg. 

Nicky retreated crabwise off the deck and 
set out once more. The next D. O. was for 
calling his captain and having the unhappy 
Nicky up for court-martial, and by the time 
he got back to his own ship he felt that he 
was a marked man, a public disgrace, and 
that he had brought down contumely upon 
them all in the eyes of the whole fleet. He 
ordered the “duty complete” pennant run 
up on the Augusta and dashed below to his 
stateroom. Off came the freezing uniform 
and dripping underwear, and, grabbing Ex- 
calibur, Nicky shaved madly. He had got- 
ten half the other cheek cleared, with a piece 
like a section of pumpkin pie still covering 
chin and jowl, when the captain’s orderly 
‘knocked again. 

“Captain wishes to see you on deck imme- 
diately, sir,” he called through the state- 
room door. 

Nicky flew into his last remaining pair of 
trousers, his broadcloth ones for dress af- 
fairs, buttoned up his blouse, and ran for 
the deck. 

The captain waved a hand at the flagship’s 
rigging without a word. There flew the 
guard-boat pennant gain. Nicky set out 
in the gig with alacrity. The sea was even 
rougher, and this time he reported, glisten- 
ing with salt water and displaying an even 
more unusual cut of beard. The officer of 
the deck, comprehending at once, rolled back 
his head and yelled as he handed him a sec- 
ond sheaf of orders. 

“To each vessel of the fleet,” he choked. 
“Retreat from cutter drill—the admiral has 
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decided that the sea’s too rough. Crews will 
go to great-gun drill, at sea,” he managed 
to gasp out. “Good God, youngster, you'll 
get it all off yet!” he roared, leaning weakly 
against the bulkhead. ‘Look lively, now, - 
we want to head off those orders before the 
cutters are away.” 

Nicky saluted and ran down to the gig 
with all possible speed. Cursing himself and 
resigning from the service in alternate gusts, 
he set out for the remaining ships, and again 
the ordeal, ten times worse than before, for 
every officer off duty was gathered to see 
the fun, and the rails were crowded with 
grinning tars. There was no escaping the 
story of that pielike tuft of hair, which stood 
out on his face like a smudge from the engi- 
neer stores! Nicky got back more dead 
than alive, to be received with frowns of 
displeasure by his own ship. Some kindly 
soul had, however, taken his other blouse 
down to the engine room, where it had been 
dried on a steam pipe and pressed by the 
ship’s tailor, and he managed to finish the 
shave while the ship was getting under way. 
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The captain was, however, still huffy, not 
to say frigid in his attitude toward Nicky. 

“He hates poached eggs,” explained the 
steerage consolingly, “and you’re worse than 
poached—you're scrambled. In fact, you're 
the only reservist on the ship, and it'll take 
us a whole cruise to make you even remotely 
presentable. Suppose, for instance, we 
should run into the battle fleet and become 
one of its divisions—where in the world 
could we hide you? You'd have to play the 
game—and no fumbles, either—see? You'll 
bilge, sure!” 

The next day the captain called away his 
barge, and when he returned from the flag- 
ship he sent for Nicky. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, he beamed on Nicky as that 
youth presented himself, quaking, in the cap- 
tain’s quarters. 

* Young man, I spoke to the admiral about 
you this morning, and, while we both agreed 
that there was no place for you aboard a 
fighting ship like the Augusta, when we went 
over your record and saw that you were 
skipper of the Q-19 we had you placed in 
a trice. Why, sir, I’ve watched you race 
that infernal twenty-rater myseli—two years 
ago it was, at Newport—and the admiral 
has recommended a detail that we feel will 
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just suit your—ah—your diabolical initia- 
tive, judging from the way you used to 
handle that yacht! Some day I should be 
glad to have you serving under me, but not 
now; you have a great deal too ‘much to 
learn, and we have no time to teach you 
just at present. Here are your orders, de- 
taching you from the Augusta and placing 
you on waiting orders; but, if the admiral's 
recommendation is acted on by the detail 
office, you will have a very congenial duty 
awaiting you. Good day, sir." 

Nicky took his orders and saluted in si- 
lence. Bilged! Once more and he would 
be down and out—disenrollment! The steer- 
age wished him good luck cheerily, and by 
the time his suit case was packed the dinghy 
was waiting for him at the starboard gang- 
way, and that was the last he saw of the 
regulars. He could not help but feel de- 
pressed as they rewed away, and the tall 
masts of the warship dwindled over the blue 
distance widening between him and her. 
Bilged already, in a brief but stormy ex- 
istence, yet he was as good a sailor as ever 
clapped a jigger on a rope! The navy was 
a great service, but it was essential to find 
one's niche to get on in it, and not take the 
whole war to do it in, either! 

Once on the beach he reported to the office 
-of the commandant, twentieth naval district, 
for further duty. After sitting around half 
a day the aid came out with official papers 
and Nicky opened them, to read with glad, 
thankful eyes: 

1. To duty in command of the S. C. 1030. 

2. These orders to take Far immediately. 

. S, LEIGHTON. 
By direction. 

* Where is she?" demanded Nicky breath- 
lessly of the smiling aid. 

*Over in basin ten; her crew has already 
been detailed to her," returned the aid. “Say, 
youre the chap who was skipper of Q-19, 
aren't you?" he grinned. “Some devil boat! 
I own an eighteen-rater myself and would 
be glad to race you some day.” 

“Hope we pull it off, sir," gurgled Nicky, 
dying with ingrowing happiness. “What do 
I do next? I’m green asa hayraker at this 
official business.” 

“Report aboard of her to-day and take 
command. Make yourself at home, and re- 
port, via me, when you are ready to go into 
commission, I sent an old salt of a quarter- 
master aboard of her who can stand watch; 
against you and will steer you on all the 
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official business about your. crew’s pay ac- 
counts, your dock trials and such. matters 
that require orders from the commandant. 
Dope it out with him, Wish you luck—and 
wish I was young enough to be an ensign, 
too! Good day, Q-19!” And the aid had 
backed into the commandant’s office, leav- 
ing Nicky standing on one foot and then 
on the other, with his orders idle in his 
hands. 

He inquired his way to asin ten, salut- 
ing every one in the yard, and dodging 
around a big C. & R. building when he spied 
a four-striper bearing down on him with al! 
sails set. Nicky had had trouble enough 
with captains before—who are more than apt 
to be stuffy, and who run mostly to forty- 
two about the waist line! 

The S. C. 1030 lay warped against the 
stringpiece of basin ten. One hundred and 
ten feet of slim, gray gracefulness, she was 
Nicky's best girl the minute he set eyes 
on her. A trig, wireless mast, with a minia- 
ture lookout cage, a searchlight and a string 
of blinker lights, rose out in front of a boy- 
sized bridge. Under it were the square lights 
of a tiny chart room, where Nicky imagined 
himself, dividers in hand, laying out courses 
and figuring up dead-reckonings—the cap- 
tain, the old man—of an infinitesimal spit- 
kit! Her forward deck mounted a long six- 
pounder; two machine guns aft snuggled 
down on the flat deck—the rest was just 
smooth turtleback, with a cabin aft jutting 
up above the deck, and the - anchor gear 
for'rd. 

Nicky licked his chops E, His 
gobs were all naval reservists, twenty-four of 
them, three watches of eight men each; 
bright-faced, clear-eyed boys, collegians, 
high-school graduates, machinists, ex-chauf- 
feurs—not a man jack of them over twenty- 
two. Nicky was enthusiastically installed 
by his reserve training-station crew, and 
soon encountered the grizzled old quarter- 
master, a fleet reserve man with three “hash 
bars"—enlistment stripes—on his sleeve. 
The old fellow turned over the command 
with touching deference, ingrained from 
former naval service—it was enough for him 
that Nicky wore the gold of a commissioned 
officer! 

By way of general inspection of the sub 
chaser, Nicky, flanked by three explanatory 
chief machinists, peered down into the en- 
gine room at his three, bright red, two- 
hundred-and- twenty-horse- -power standards: 
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was shown his guns and had his depth bomb 
riggers demonstrated to him by two bub- 
bling gunner’s mates; glanced through the 
hatch into the dark magazine well full of 
shell racks and painted depth bombs; and 
finally he and the Q.. M. dove for the chart 
house, to take stock of each other’s seaman- 
ship. Here was home—a sailor’s heaven! 
The ancient Q. M. silently fell in love with 
Nicky, while they pawed over signal flags, 
thumbed the charts, took the sextant out of 
its box, and sighted it critically, tried out 
the inside steering gear, and worked the vari- 


ous signal mechanisms. The afternoon flew,. 


while Nicky and his Q. M. pored over mess- 
store accounts with the yeoman, and made 
up lists of everything needful for putting to 
sea. At five, the crew went to mess aboard 
the receiving ship, while Nicky sought a 
bite at the officer’s club in the yard, and, 
after supper, Q-19 slipped away to rejoin his 
beloved S. C. 1030, where, in the moon- 
light, he and his ancient swapped sealore, 
and Nicky gathered knowledge of the official 
routines necessary for going into commis- 
sion and getting his orders to report for duty 
at his patrol section at sea. 

A bright morning with a nor’wester blow- 
ing greeted Nicky and his gobs a few days 
later, as they rose from their bunks to scrub 
decks and pipe mess gear. At eight bells the 
flagship made “colors,” and Nicky’s veteran 
Q. M.-slowly mastheaded that symbol of 
national majesty, the flag, while he and his 
crew stood at salute, listening to the glorious 
bugle notes of Morning Colors floating out 
from the flagship’s decks. Then, leaving his 
crew at bright work, Nicky repaired, fresh- 
faced and rosy, aboard the flagship, to re- 
port the S. C. 1030 ready for sea duty. 
Somehow the fame of Q-19 had again gone 
before him, for that blithe craft, with her 
tall spars leaning under snowy canvas while 
the sea foam bathed her lee scuppers, led him 
direct into the presence of the admiral him- 
self, instead of dealing with a coldly official 
aid. So, in due time, Nicky bulked into 
the admiral’s cabin; standing on one foot, 
with bashfulness, to receive a cordial wel- 
come and kindly words from him whose 
word rules the destinies of the fleet. As one 
commander to another, so graciously did the 
admiral put Nicky at ease, the old sea-dog 
sounded the depths of Nicky’s seamanship 
and reliability for independent command. 

“And, remember, youngster,” concluded 
the admiral at length, “it’s just a great yacht 
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regatta, this patrol game. You may have 
to run with the ball yourself some day— 
who knows! And I don’t want you to ask 
me, then, what to do or how to do it: Do it 
yoursel—and then wireless me you kave 
done it! Use your initiative—just as you 
did when we in the navy watched you 
chance that reef with Q-19 at Newport. 
Here are your orders—the service expects 
you to give a good account of yourself.” 

“Yes, sir,’ mumbled Nicky adoringly, 
backing his way out of the admiral’s quar- 
ters. And, that night, the S. C. 1030 put 
out to sea, to report later to the S. O. P. of 
the patrol squadron off Hatteras. 
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A year passed. Even Nicky’s best girl 
would have taken him seriously now. How 
her little heart would have fluttered with 
pride to see men jump when he spoke! The 
sea had trained him. To face, not one but 
a dozen Hatteras storms, puts sternness into 
a man. To stand on a freezing bridge, hour 
after hour, and face the whip of gale-driven 
salt spray, while endlessly one huge comber 
after another towers over a frail deck; to 
pick a coastwise convoy out of the inky 
night and befriend her through the lonely 
wastes of a long sector; to endure weeks 
on end of patient, weary coast watching, with 
a hopeless cui bono? undermining the morale 
of officer and crew alike; to go nights with- 
out sleep and days in imminent peril of 
broken limb, while. the storm slashes the 
patrol boat's decks at every angle short of 
total capsize—these trials make bold the men 
of the seat 

Nicky learned that, when you see what 
appears to be three white sailboats going 
along in consort, they are most likely the. 
markings on a camouflaged steamer, other- 
wise invisible; that a speck in the air above 
the horizon is not obviously a coastwise 
migratory duck, but very probably a patrol 
hydroplane fifteen miles away; that an ex- 
ploded “ash can" af eighteen knots will stand 
such as the S. C. 1030 on her nose and 
will almost but not quite send her diving 
for the bottom; that a six-pounder is good 
for a man’s head at two miles; and that ma- 
chine guns; judiciously handled, can pep- 
per and salt any given sea area into a white 
foam of bullet spats at two thousand yards. 

These things are good to know, and along . 
in May, 18, the kaiser sent over a fleet of 
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his submarines to see if the men of the 
S.°C. 1030 and her ilk*really knew them, 
Reports of U-boat sinkings came down from 
the da vessels done to death by shell 
fire just over the horizon, while patrol boats 
drilled before théir commander i in sham bat- 
tle; steamers torpedoed, and  coastwise 
Schooners sunk with bombs in their holds. 
And Nicky felt, with a joyful throb of his 
chivalrous heart, that since these foul deeds 
were being done up North, wondrous chances 
for advancement might come down his way, 
too! 

More and more to the southward moved 
the S O S calls and the sinkings. Made too 
hot for them by the patrol fleets of the 
Northern coasts, with two of their number 
sunk by a destroyer and a hydroplane, the 
raiders dropped southward, where the sec- 
tors were longer, the patrol boats fewer, 
and the wastes of ocean more lonely. Off the 
Virginia Capes a steamer in the sector north 
of Nicky beat off a submarine by her own 
gunfire, while à S. C. boat nearly burst her 
engines trying to get into the fight in time. 
Nicky swelled with hope. The wireless was 
busy all over the ocean. The chances of his 
sector being next were good, very good, in- 
deed! 

Came an oily morning, when the sea was 
as smooth as glass and a haze lay thick over 
the distances. A coastwise schooner lolled 
on the ground swell, her three dirty sails 
slashing idly across her decks. Nicky, pa- 
trolling his sector, stood listlesly on the 
bridge, pipe in jowl, a commanding thumb 
laid on one spoke of the S. C. 1030's wheel. 
One eye was .cocked casually on the rhumb 
line in his compass birfnacle, and occasion- 
ally, half asleep, he swept the empty horizon 

‘with his glass. Two of his gunners were 
cleaning bright work on the six-pounder, 
while the two machine gunners lay asleep in 
the bunks below. Now and then one of his 
machinists would pop his head up out of 
the engine-room hatch for a bit of air, for 
it was boiling hot. 

“The trouble with those people up 
yonder,” ruminated Nicky, moralizing on the 
Northern fleets, “is that they play the game 
too close to the rules. The Hun pushes 
forward a checker and they jump it. He's 
always through with his dirty work before 
any one-gets there. It’s all too cut-and- 
dried. Now, if one of these little S. C.’s 
wants a Chinaman's chance against a Hun 
sub with a six-inch gun aboard, he's got to 
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fool 'em, or else get blown out of water be- 
fore his small guns can get in range. Initia- 
tive's the game—put etus Ness on 
'em—— 

His soliloquy was interrupted by a mut- 
tered “Je-ru-salem!” from his quartermas- 
ter, listening in at the wireless down in the 
chart room below. 

“What’s up?” called Nicky sharply. 

“SOS! Steamer to the south of us being 
shelled! She's coming this way, zigzagging 
for all she’s worth!” 

“Call all hands!” shouted Nicky, grabbing 
the wheel spokes. “Break out ammunition 
there, for’rd!” Then, stepping to the engine- 
room speaking tube: “Full speed ahead!” he 
ordered. “Put on that third engine!” 

The crew came tumbling on deck. Car- 
tridge clips were fed to the machine guns, 
and six-pound shells and depth bombs passed 
up from the magazine. 

“Take the wheel and head her north— 
for that schooner!” commanded Nicky to 
his astonished quartermaster, young Mr. 
Wright, of Yale, who took the wheel, scarce 
believing his ears. Weren’t they going south 
on a dash to the rescue? Turning tail was 
not the way they rushed to battle—not at 
Yale! 

Nicky, offering no explanations to the 
questioning eyes of the crew, went below and 
soon ‘reappeared with some lanyard which 
he cut to three foot lengths. He picked 
up a depth bomb and hefted it judicially. 
Then he tied lanyards to two of them, with 
two more depth bombs set in the trigger 
release astern. 

Presently they sheered alongside 
schooner and made fast. 

“Got a storm trysail stowed below?” in- 
quired Nicky of the wooden-faced skipper 
sitting idly at the wheel. 

“Yep: *tain’t for sale though," 
the coaster inhospitably. 

“Three of you go below and break it out,” 
ordered Nicky of his men. "Government's 
got to borrow it of you, my red-shirted 
friend," said Nicky cheerfully. “Show us 
where it is." 

The skipper, after some argument and 
more exasperating deliberation, signed to 
his mate, who took the men below. In a 
trice they were back, dragging the huge 
sail. It was disreputable and ragged, but 
not dirty enough for Nicky. 

*Souse her!" he E Mystified, his 
crew dropped it over the side. 
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“Now spread her out—look alive, there! 
Don't be all day about it—show's coming 
off ensi dies Nicky guilefully. 

Grumpily, almost mutinously, his gobs 
spread tho. dirty, dripping jib along the 
schooner's bulwarks, and then, under Nicky's 
orders they hauled its peak out to draw it 
over the S. C. 1030. Amid shrieks of 
protest from the skipper, Nicky had a great 
rent cut in it to pass around the wireless 
mast, and then he made them drape the edges 
of the sail down to tbe water's edge until 
they completely hid the trig patrol boat. 

“Looks like a duck boat camouflaged to a 
point!” observed Nicky, admiring his work. 
The crew sniffed scornfully. Hiding from 
the enemy, when their plain duty was» to 
dash full speed to the rescue—— Hell! 

*You're a nice officer!" ejaculated, the 
skipper, voicing the mute protests of Nicky's 
own crew, “Is that the way the navy fights! 
You're sure yaller!” 

“Shut up, you!” glared Nicky, facing him 
menacingly. 
keep your yawp closed, I'll do it for you— 
and do it damn quick—see? There's going 
to be doin's here, right sudden soon!" 

Gunfire came over the horizon to the 
south. Then a smoke, and soon a white 
steamer, flying for her life, zigzagging like a 
hunted hare, while behind her puffs of smoke 
spanked out low over the surface of the 
sea. Nearer and nearer came the reports of 
the steamer’s stern gun, as she vainly tried 
to reach the range of the pursuing submarine. 
In half an hour she had passed the schooner, 
and soon after, relentlessly as a rattlesnake 
hunting a rabbit, came the submarine, 
abreast of them, not over half a mile away, 
her long straight sheer with its conning tower 
upstanding out of the sea, and a crew work- 
ing like demons at her exposed six-inch gun, 
shieldless and naked on her forward deck. 

“Now!” cried Nicky. “Tear off that sail 
and cast her loose! We gotta do it, boys, 
and do it quick! You at the machine gun 
clear off that crew! Full speed ahead!" 

The starboard machine gun cut loose, and 
men- around the exposed deck gun on the 
submarine melted away like flies. More 
dashed out of her hatches and tried to swing 
the gun on them, but shrapnel from Nicky’s 
six-pounder wiped them into the sea. And 
the S. C. 1030 was dashing straight for 
her! 

The sub commander gave. up his gun as 
useless and started to submerge. He had no 
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time at all to do anything—to so much as 
port his helm, for the S. C. 1030 was swoop- 
ing down on him like a hawk. 

"Drop those two ash cans on his neck 
as we go over, while Isattend to these!" 
yelled Nicky, picking up one of the depth 
bombs by its lanyard. The sea was a boil- 
ing smother of eddies where the submarine 
went under, and over the whirlpool soared 
the S. C. 1030. 

*Snap!" gasped Nicky, starting to whirl 
the depth bomb about his head by its lan- 
yard, like a hammer thrower. The gunner 
released both depths bombs astern. 

“Hard down your helm!” roared Nicky, 
as a white mountain of sea water rose behind 
them. The patrol boat’s stern rose like a 
rocket, and at the same instant Nicky let 
fly the whizzing bomb in his hands. It 
soared out over the sea to port, a mighty 
cast, a glorious cast! Forty—fifty—sixty 
feet it flew out, in the direction the subma- 
rine was going when last seen. Then another 
boiling hillock of roaring waters threw them 
on their beam ends. The S. C. 1030 rocked 
and careened under it until it seemed she 
never would right herself. Under full power 
she swooped in a vast semicircle, while 
Nicky, reversing his cast, hurled the other 
bomb to starboard. 

“Four!” he gasped, grabbing the bridge 
rail as the S. C. 1030 rocked wildly again. 
“No matter which way she went, we got her!” 

Gradually the sea resumed its glassy calm, 
while the S. C. 1030 circled about. A large 
slick of crude oil came up from below, and 
spread wider and wider over the surface. 

“Busted her wide open!” declared the griz- 
zled Q. M., shaking his head solemnly. “Lay 
aloft there, and look for wreckage." 

-But nothing, not even a life buoy with 
the U-boat's number on it, came up to the 


eager watchers—one more sinking that would 


not be credited by the pay department for 
prize money, nor be reported to the news- 
papers. 

But, from the fleeing steamer's yard flut- 
tered the bright signal flags, “Well done!” 
and from Nicky’s wireless went this message 
to the admiral: 

Bombed submarine in Sector 28. Credit 
schooner Clara with one new storm trysail. 

And, what is more, Nicky's original bomb- 
throwing idea became the parent of the pres- 
ent Y-gun depth-bomb fire, by which a peri- 
scope sighted is a submarine sunk—the latest 
destroyer method! : 
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Is there any teal powet ín a jewel that has served as the eye of an idol? Around 
this subject there was wagered a discussion that had dramatic consequences, and 
some of those taking part in it were convinced that the power did reside in the 


jewel. 


The author is a British army officer who was attached to the sappers’ 


corps in the war, and whose real identity is concealed from the public by his agent 


a word of truth in the whole thing,” 

said Denton dogmatically. “All this 

mystery and spook stunt was. started 
by hysterical old women, and has been kept 
alive by professional knaves, who fill their 
pockets at the expense of fools." 

He drained his port, and glared round 
the table as if challenging any one to dis- 
pute his assertion. 

“There was a silly old aunt of mine,” he 
continued, thrusting his heavy-featured face 
forward, “who bought a house down Cam- 
berley way two or three years ago. Ad- 
mirable house: just suited the old lady. 
Special room facing south for the canaries 
and parrots, and all that sort of thing.” He 
helped himself to another glass of port. “She 
hadn’t been in the house a fortnight before 
the servants gave notice. They weren’t 
going to stop on, they said, in a house where 
noises were heard at strange hours of the 
night, and where the clothes were snatched 
off the cook’s bed. So the old thing wrote 
to me—I was managing her affairs for her— 
and asked what she should do. I told her 
that ’d come down and deal with the noises, 
and that if any one started pulling my bed- 
clothes off he’d get a thick ear for his trou- 
ble.” 

Denton laughed, and leaning back in his 
chair, thrust his hands into his trousers pock- 
ets. “Of course there were noises,” he con- 
tinued. “Show me any house—especially an 
old one—where there ain’t noises at night. 
The stairs creaked—stairs always do; boards 
in the passages contracted a bit and made 
a noise—boards always do. And as for 
the cook’s bedclothes, having once seen the 
cook, I didn’t wonder they came off in the 
night. She must have weighed twenty stone, 
and nothing less than full-size double sheets 
could have been expected to remain tucked 


Pes I don't consider there's 


in. But do you suppose it was any good 
pointing these things out to the old dear? 
Not on your life! -All she said to me was: 
*Harry, my boy, there are agencies at work 
in this world of which we have no knowl- 
edge. .Yoir may not be able to deal them; 
some of us can. And it is written in the 
Book that they are Evil.’ ? 

Again Denton laughed coarsely. “Twad- 
die! Bunkum! The only agent that she 
felt was the house agent, who was charmed 
at the prospect of a second commission so 
soon." 

“She moved, did she?" said Lethbridge, 
our host. 

“Of course she did," jeered Denton. “And 
the last I heard of the house was that it had 
been taken by a retired grocer with a large 
family who were perfectly happy there." He 
thumped his fist on the table. “The whole ` 
thing is entirely imagination. If you sit 
at the end of a dark passage when the moon 
is throwing fantastic shadows and imagine 
hard enough that you're going to see a ghost, 
you probably will At least, you'll fancy 
you see something. But that's not a ghost. 
There’s nothing really there. You might as 
well say that the figures you see in a dream 
are real." 

“Which raises a very big question, 
doesn’t it?” said Mansfrey thoughtfully. 
He was a quiet man, with spectacles, who had 
so far taken little part in the conversation. 
“Even granted that what you say is correct, 
and I do not dispute it, you cannot dismiss 
imagination in quite the same manner as 
you do a dream. It may well be that half 
the so-called ghosts which people see or hear 
are merely imagination; but the result on 
the people is the same as if they were there 
in reality." His blue eyes were fixed on 
Denton mildly, and he blinked once or twice, 
“Tt takes all sorts to make a world, and 
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every one is not sə completely devoid of 
imagination as you are, Denton." 

“I don't know that I am completely de- 
void of imagination," said Denton. “I can 
see as far into a brick wall as most men, 
where a business proposition ‘is concerned. 
But if you mean that I’m never likely to see 
a ghost, you're quite right.” He was star- 
ing at Mansírey, and his face was a little 
flushed. It struck me as he sat there, half 
sprawling over the table, what a coarse 
animal he was. And yet rumor had it 
that he was very —-— with a certain type 
of woman. 

Mansírey sipped his port, and a slight 
smile played round his lips. Lethbridge no- 
ticed it and made a movement as if to join 
the ladies. For Mansfrey's smile was de- 
liberately provocative and Denton was not 
a congenial companion if provoked—espe- 
cially after three glasses of port. His voice, 
loud enough at ordinary -times, became 
louder; the bully in him, which was never 
far from the surface, flared out. ' 

“Ghosts,” said Mansfrey gently, “are the 
least of the results of imagination. Even if 
you did see one, Denton, I don’t expect it 
would worry you much." His mild blue eyes 
were again fixed on the other man. “It is not 
that manifestation of the power of mind 
that I was particularly thinking of." 

Denton gave a sneering laugh. “Then 
what was it?" he asked. “Trying to walk 
between two lamp-posts and finding there 
was only one?" | 

“Personally,” answered Mansírey, “I have 
never suffered that way." Lethbridge looked 
at me uncomfortably, but Mansfrey was 
speaking again. “It was the power of mind 
over matter with regard to bodily ailments 
that I was thinking of.” « 

‘Good heavens," joinei Denton, “you 
dofet mean to say that you're a Christian 
Scientist?" 

“Up to a point, certainly,” answered the 
other. “If it is possible, and we know an 
indisputable proof that it is, for a man to 
deliberately decide to die when there is noth- 
ing the matter with him, and, having come 
to that decision to sit down on the ground 
and put it into effect—surely the contrary 
must be still more feasible. For in the case 
of the native who dies, his mind.is acting 
against nature; in the case of the man who 
tries to cure himself his mind is acting with 
nature." 

“Those natives who die in that manner 
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have always been seen by somebody else's 
brother-in-law,” answered Denton. *TUll be- 
lieve it, Mansfrey, when I see it for myself." 

“I doubt if you would," said Mansfrey. 
"You'd say the man was malingering even 
when he was in his coffin.” 

Once again I glanced at Lethbridge. It 
almost seemed as if Mansfrey, usually the 
mildest of men, was deliberately going out 
of his way to annoy Denton. 

“And I suppose,” he continued after a 
pause, “that you absolutely disbelieve in the 
ill luck that goes with certain houses and 
other inanimate objects—such as the Maga 
diamond, for instance.” 

“Absolutely,” answered Denton, “And if 
I had the money I would pay a thousand 
pounds to any. one who would prove me 
wrong ” Then he laughed. “I thought 
you were reputed to be a scientist, Mans- 
frey! Funny sort of science; isn’t it? Do 
you honestly mean to tell me that you be- 
lieve a bit of carbon, like the Maga dia- 
mond, has the power to bring bad luck 
to its owner?” 

“The last four owners have died violent 
deaths,” remarked Mansfrey quietly. 

Denton snorted. “Coincidence,” he cried. 
“Good heavens, man, you’re talking like a 
hysterical nursemaid!” 

“When up against the standard of pure 
knowledge," returned  Mansfrey mildly, 
“quite a number of people talk like hyster- 
ical nursemaids. When one reflects how 
little one knows, and how much there is to 
be known, l sometimes wonder why even 
the cleverest man ever speaks at all He 
started fumbling in his waistcoat pocket. 
“But talking of the Maga diamond, I’ve 
got something here that might interest you.” 

He produced a little chamois leather bag, 
and untied the string that kept it closed. 
Then before our astonished gaze he tipped 
out on to the tablecloth what appeared to be 
a large ruby. It was a cut stone, and in 
the light it glowed and scintillated with a 
thousand red flames. 

*Pretty thing, isn't it?" said Mansírey. 

“My dear fellow," cried Lethbridge, lean- 
ing forward, “is it real? If so, it must be 
worth a fortune. I'm some judge of precious 
stones, but I've never dreamed of anything 
to approach that." 

“Glass,” laughed its owner. “A particu- 
larly beautiful tint of red glass. No—it’s 
not a historic jewel that I’ve got here, Leth- 
bridge, but something which bears on what 
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we have been discussing. His mild eyes 
ence more sought Denton’s face. ‘This 
piece of glass, so the story runs, was origi- 
nally the eye of an idol in one of the most 
sacred shrines in Lhasa. The Tibetans, as 
you know, are a very religious race—and 
this particular idol was apparently the big 
noise among all their gods. Some young 
fools, on a shooting trip, managed to get to 
Lhasa—no mean feat incidentally in itself; 
and not content with that, they violated this 
most sacred temple and stole the eye of the 
god.” 

Denton gave a shout of laughter. ‘Good 
lads!" he cried. “That’s the stuff to give 
the troops,” 

Mansírey looked at him gravely. “They 
were discovered by the priests," he con- 
tinued, “and had to run for their lives. All 
quite usual, you see; the good old historic 
story of fiction. Even the curse comes in, 
so as not to spoil the sequence. I, of course, 
have only heard it fifteenth hand, but I give 
it to you as I got it. The thing is harm- 
less, unless allowed to remain in the hand 
or up against a man's bare flesh for a certain 
length of time, How long I don't know. 
The sailor I got it from was a bit vague him- 
self—all he wanted to do was to get rid of 
it as quickly as he could. But if, so the 
yarn goes, it remains for this necessary 
period of time in a man's hand or up against 
him somewhere—the man dies." 

Denton spoke with amusement. “And do 
you believe that twaddle?" he demanded. 

“I don't know," said Mansírey slowly. 
“There are one or two very strange stories 
about it.” He prodded the glass gently with 
his finger, and the ruby lights shivered and 
danced till it looked as if it was on fire. “A 
Danish sailor stole it from the man who 
sold it to me, on the voyage home. He 
was an enormously powerful, healthy fellow, 
but he was found dead the next morning 
with the thing inside his shirt. My sailor 
friend got it from a Chinaman in Chefoo. 
The chink’s assistant had recently stolen it 
out of his master’s shop. He had been 
found dead with it in his hand, and the chink 
was frightened.” Mansfrey smiled, and put 
the bit of glass back in its bag. "Just two 
yarns of many, and they're all the same. 
Anybody who holds it, or lets it touch him 
for too long, dies. And dies to all appear- 
ances a natural death." 

*And you really believe that twaddle?" 
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said Denton again, even more offensively 
than before. 

Mansfrey shrugged his shoulders. “I 
don’t know whether I do or don’t,” he an- 
swered. “I myself have tested the thing; 
and as far as I can see, it is just a piece 
of ordinary red glass. But———" Again he 
shrugged his shoulders, and then replaced the 
leather bag in his pocket. 

“Do you mean to say that you've been too 
frightened to hold the thing in your hand 
and prove that it's rot?” cried Denton. He 
turned to Lethbridge. “Well, Pm damned! 
And in the twentieth ‘century. Chuck the 
bauble over here, Mansfrey. I'll sleep with 
it in my hand to-night, and give it back to 
you to-morrow morning at breakfast." 

But Mansfrey shook his head. “Oh! no, 
Denton," he said, “most certainly not. If 
anything did happen, I should never forgive 
myself,” 

The opposition only served to make Den- 
ton more determined than ever, and more 
objectionably rude into the bargain.  Per- 
sonally, I had been surprised at Mansfrey 
carrying such a thing about with him—it 
did-not fit in with what I knew of the man 
at all; but I was even more surprised at his 
reluctance to allow Denton to have it. It 
was preposterous that he could really believe 
there was any danger to be feared from 
holding a piece of colored glass in one's 
hand, and yet for five or ten minutes he 
remained obdurate. 

Then, suddenly, he gave in. “Very well, 
Denton," he remarked, *you sball have it. 
But don't say I didn't warn you." 

Denton laughed. “If your preposterous 
stories were to be believed, and came true 
in my case, I gather I shouldn’t be in a 
condition to say much. But my ghost shall 
come and haunt you, Mansfrey. I'll pull off 
your bedclothes, and rattle chains in the pas- 
sages xz 

We all laughed, and shortly aíter Leth- 
bridge rose. As he got to the door he 
paused and looked at ws doubtful. “Of 
course, it's all rot, and only a joke—but I 
think we might as well postpone telling the 
ladies until Denton gives it back to-morrow 
at breakfast. My wife is such a nervous 
woman, don’t you know. Probably come 
running along to your room, Denton, every 
half hour to see that you're still snoring." 

Denton gave. one of his usual bellows, 
and in a few minutes we had all settled down 
to bridge. 
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It was Denton himself who insisted on 
his hand being tied up with a pocket hand- 
kerchief. The four of us were standing, 
talking, in his room before turning in; in 
fact, Mansfrey had already completed the 
first part of his toilet by donning a smok- 
ing jacket of striking design. 

“Bring out your bally bit of glass, my 
boy," boomed Denton jovially, *and put it 
right there.” He held out a hand like a 
leg of mutton. “Then I'll close my fist, 
and afterward you tie my hand with a hand- 
kerchief, so that I can't open it in the 
night." 

But the idol's eye was not immediately 
forthcoming. “I tell you candidly, Den- 
ton,” said Mansfred, “I wish you'd give 
it up. I don’t believe myself that there is 
anything in it, but somehow———" His eyes 
were blinking very fast behind his spec- 
tacles; he seemed the picture of frightened 
indecision, 

Denton laughed and clapped him on the 
back; and to be clapped on the back by 
Denton is rather like being kicked by a 
mule. I have had experience of both, and 
I know.” 

“Vou funny little man," he cried, and 
prepared to do it again, until Mansfrey dis- 
creetly withdrew out of range. “You funny 
little man, blinking away there like a star- 
tled owl. You know, Lethbridge, I do really 
believe that he fancies there’s something in 
his blessed old glass eye from Lhasa. Give 
it to me, you silly ass,” he said to Mans- 
frey. “PH show you.” To say that Den- 
ton’s speech was thick would be to exag- 
gerate, but as I sat on the edge of his 
dressing table smoking a cigarette, I could 
not help recalling that, though Lethbridge 
and I had each had one whisky ‘and soda 
during the evening, while Mansfrey had 
drunk only plain vichy, the tantalus was 
nearly empty when we came to bed. He 
was, in fact, in a condition when, for peace 
all round, it was better not to annoy him. 

Apparently the same idea had struck Leth- 
bridge, for he turned to Mansfrey and 
nodded his head. “Give it to him, old boy, 
and let’s get to bed. I’m damned tired.” 

“Very well,” answered Mansfrey. “PI 
get it. It is in my waistcoat pocket.” 

Slowly, almost reluctantly, he left the 
room, and went along the passage to his 
“own. While we waited, Denton got into 
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his pajamas, and by the time Mansfrey 
returned, he Was already in bed. 

“Here it is," said Mansfrey, holding out 
the little bag. “But I wish you wouldn't, 
Denton." 

“Oh, to hell with you and your wishes!” 
said Denton irritably, stretching out his 
hand. “Put it there, little man, put it there.” 

The piece of glass rolled out of the bag, 
and lay for a moment glittering scarlet in 
Denton's huge palm. Then his fingers 
closed over it, and Lethbridge tied a hand- 
kerchief round his fist. 

“Tl give it back to you at breakfast, 
Mansfrey,” he said, turning over on his side. 
*And you can prepare to be roasted, my 
lad, properly roasted. Good night, you fel- 
lows; turn out the light, one of you, as 
you go." 

I closed the door behind me and strolled 
toward my own room. It was next to Mans- 
frey’s, and T stopped for a moment talking 
to him 

“What a great animal that fellow is,” I 
remarked. 

He did not reply at once, and I glanced at 
him. He was standing quite still, with his 
pale-blue eyes fixed on Denton's room, from 
which already I fancied I heard the snores 
of the heavy sleeper. 

* Animal is not a bad description of him," 
he answered thoughtfully. 

He stepped inside his door and closed it, 
and it was only as I switched off my own 
light that it struck me that Mansírey's eyes 
had never blinked as he stood looking at 
Denton's door. And blinking was a chronic 
affliction of his. 

I seemed only to have been asleep a few 
minutes when I was awakened by the light 
being switched on. Lethbridge was stand- 
ing by my bed, looking white and shaken. 

“My God, man!” he said, as I blinked up 
at d “Hes dead." 

“Who is?" I cried, foolishly sitting up 
in bed. 

*Why, Denton," he answered, and the 
whole thing came back to my mind. 

“Denton dead!" I looked at him horror- 
struck. “He can't be, man; there must be 
some mistake." 

“I wish to God there was,” he answered 
hoarsely. ‘“Mansfrey’s with him now—al- 
most off his head.” 

I reached for my dressing gown, and 
glanced at the time. It was just half past 
four. 
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“Tli never forgive myself," he went on, 
as I searched for my slippers. ‘That fool 
story of Mansírey's made a sort of impres- 
sion on me, and I couldn't sleep. After a 
while I got out of bed and went to Denton's 
room. I listened outside, and you know how 
he used to snore. There wasn’t a sound; 
absolute silence." He wiped his forehead 
with a shaking hand. “I don't know—but 
I got uneasy. 1 opened the door and went 

^in. Still not a sound. Then I switched on 
the light." Lethbridge shuddered. “There 
he was, lying in bed, absolutely motionless. 
I went over to him, and put my hand on 
his heart. Not a movement; he was dead 
dg ——" p 

I stared at him speechlessly and then to- 
gether we went toward Denton’s room. The 
„door was ajar, and as we pushed it open 
 Mansfrey, who was bending over the dead 
man, turned his white stricken face toward 
us. 

“Not a trace of life,” he whispered. “Not 
a trace.” He ran his hands through his 
hair, blinking at us despairingly. “What 
a fool I was, what an utter fool to show 
him that thing!? s 

“Oh, rot, man!” said Lethbridge roughly. 
“It can't have been that damned bit of red 
glass. He's dead now, poor fellow, but he 
was a gross liver, and there's no getting 
away from the fact that he drank too much 
last night. -Probably heart failure.” 

But Mansfrey only shook his head, and 
stared miserably out of the window to 
where the first faint streaks of dawn were 
showing in the sky. 

“The point is what we’re going to do 
now," went on Lethbridge. He held up the 
hand holding the idol’s eye, and then let 
it fall again with a shudder. 

“Ring up a doctor at once," said Mans- 

frey. “He’s dead, but you must send for 
one." 
“Ves,” said Lethbridge slowly. “I sup- 
pose we must. Er—the only thing is— 
er"—he looked awkwardly from Mansírey 
to me—‘‘this—er—bit of glass. You know 
what local people are, and the sort of things 
that—er—may be said. I mean it will be a 
little hard to account for the poor fellow 
being found dead with this bauble in his 
- hand, all tied up like this. The papers will 
get hold of it, and we'll have a crowd of 
confounded reporters buzzing round, trying 
to nose out a story." 

Mansfrey blinked at him in silence. “You 
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suggest," he said at length, *that we should 
take it out of his hand.” 

“I do," said Lethbridge eagerly. "After 
all, the poor chap's dead, and we've got the 
living to consider. It’s bad enough having 
a death in the house at all; it'll be perfectly 
awful if it’s turned into a nine-days’ news- 
paper wonder. I mean it isn't as if there 
was any question of foul play," he glanced 
apologetically at Mansfrey; “we all of us 
are equally concerned, and it cam only be 
a very strange and gruesome coincidence. 
What do you say, Mayhew?” 

“I quite agree,” I answered. At the time 
I was engaged in a big deal, and I was 
certainly not anxious for notoriety—even of 
a reflected nature—in the papers. “I sug- 
gest that we remove the stone and that we 
destroy it forthwith by smashing it to pieces 
and throwing the bits in the pond." : 

Lethbridge gave a sigh of relief, and 
started to unfasten the handkerchief. “One 
moment," interrupted Mansfrey. ^With all 
due regard for both your interests, my case 
is not quite the same as yours. We are not 
all equally concerned. The thing is mine: 
I gave it to him.” He blinked at us apolo- 
getically. “I’ve got to think of the years 
to come, when the momentary unpleasant- 
ness will be forgotten, and you two—almost 
unconsciously—may begin to wonder whether 
it was a coincidence.” He silenced our quick 
expressions of denial with a smile. “You 
may," he said, “and I prefer net to risk it. 
And so I will only agree to your proposal 
on one condition, and that is that one or 
other of you send the thing to some good 
analytical chemist and have it tested. I 
know that it is glass; I want you to know 
it, too." 

“Right,” said Lethbridge, who would 
willingly have promised anything, so long as 
he was allowed to remove the glass eye. 
“T quite see your point of view, Mansfrey.” 
He was busy untying the knot in the hand- 
kerchief. “Perhaps Mayhew will-take it up 
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At length the handkerchief was removed, 
and with obvious distaste Lethbridge forced 
back the fingers. There lay the glass— 
clouded a little by the moisture of the dead 
man's hand—but still glittering with its 
devilish red light. Then suddenly the arm 
relaxed and the idol's eye rolled on to the 
carpet. ` 

“My God!” `said Lethbridge hoarsely. 
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“Put the vile thing away, Mansfrey, and 
let's send for a doctor." 

"The bag is on my table," he answered. 
“PH put it in." With his handkerchief he 
picked the thing up and carried it out of the 
room. 

Lethbridge turned to me. “I don't often 
drink at this hour of the night,” he said, 
"but when I've rung up the doctor I'm 
going to open a bottle of brandy. I want it." 

We tidied up the clothes, and with a last 
look at the great body lying motionless on 
the bed, we went out softly, locking the 
door behind us. 

An hour later the doctor came and made 
his examination. By this time, of course, 
the whole house knew, and there was no 
question, of any more sleep, The women 
had forgathered in Mrs. Lethbridge’s room, 
and we three men waited for the doctor 
downstairs. He came, after only a short 
time in the dead man's room, and helped 
himself to a cup of tea, 

“Tt may be necessary," he said, “to hold 
a post-mortem, You say that he was per- 
fectly fit last night?" 

“Perfectly,” said Lethbridge. 

“Forgive my putting the question,” con- 
tinued the doctor, ‘‘but did he have much to 
drink last night?” 

“He was always a very heavy drinker and 
eater,” answered Lethbridge, and both 
Mansfrey and I,nodded in agreement. 

“So I should have imagined," commented 
the doctor. “I have no-doubt in my*mind 
that, though he looked a strong, healthy 
man, we shall find he was pretty rotten in- 
side. Brought on by overindulgence, you 
know. He was essentially the type that be- 
comes liable to fits later in life. Most un- 
pleasant for you, Mr. Lethbridge. Tl do 
everything I can to spare you unnecessary 
inconvenience. But I’m afraid we shall have 
to have a post-mortem. You see there’s no 
obvious cause of death,” 

Lethbridge saw him to the door, 
shortly after we heard his car drive off. 

“May Heaven be praised,” said Leth- 
bridge, coming back into the room, “that 
we took that glass thing out of his hand ‘and 
that we didn’t mention it to the women last 
night.” He sat down and wiped his fore- 
head. Chuck that brandy over, Mansfrey; 
I want another.” 

Thus ended the tragic house party. At 
nine o’clock I left for town, with the idol’s 
eye in my pocket. I took it to a. chemist 
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and asked him to submit it to any tests he 
liked, and tell me what it was. Later in 
the evening I called for it, and he handed 
it back across the counter. 

“As far as I can see, sir,” he remarked, 
“it is simply a piece of ordinary red glass, 
of not the slightest value save for its rather 
peculiar shape.” 

I thanked him and took it home with me. 
The next day I returned it to Mansfrey with 
a brief note containing the chemist’s re- 
port, and a suggestion that he should drop 
it into the Thames. 

Lethbridge sent me a cutting from the 
local paper giving an account of the inquest 
and the result of the post-mortem. 

“Death from natural causes,” was the 
verdict, and gmadually, in the stress of recon- 
structing a business which had suffered badly C 
during the war, the matter passed from my \ 
head. Occasionally the strange coincidence 
came back to my mind and worried me; oc- 
casionally I even wondered whether, indeed, 
there was some deadly power in that piece 
of red glass; whether in a far-off Tibetan 
temple strange priests, performing their sin- 
ister rites round a sightless idol, kept count 
in some mysterious way of their god's re- 
venge. Then I would laugh to myself and 
recall the doctor's words when he had made 
his brief examination of-Denton: *We shall 
find he was pretty rotten inside." 

And so, but for a strange freak of fate, 
the matter would have ended and passed 
into the limbo of forgotten things. Instead 
of which—but the devil of it all is, I don't 
know what to do. 

Two days ago I wandered casually ito 
Jones’ curio shop just off the Strand. At 
times I have picked up quite good bits of 
stuff there, and I frequently drop in on 
chance of a bargain. 

“T’ve got the very thing for you, Mr. May- 
hew,” he said as soon as he saw me. “A 
couple of bits of old Sheffield. Just wait 
while I get them.” 

He disappeared into the back of the shop 
and left me alone. I strolled round looking 
at his stuff, and in one corner I found a 
peculiarly ugly carved table, standing on 
three gimcrack legs. Ordinarily I should 
merely have shuddered and passed on; but 
something made me stop and look at it a lit- 
tle more closely. Its proud designer, pre- 
sumably in order to finish it off tastefully, 
had cut four holes in the top, and into these 
four holes he had placed four pieces of col- 
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ored glass—yellow, blue, green, and red. 
Mechanically I touched them, and to my 
surprise I found the red one was loose. Still 
quite mechanically I worked it about, and 
finally took it out. 

A minute later Jones found me staring 
dazedly at something in my hand, which 
even in the dim light of the shop glowed 
and scintillated like a giant ruby. 

“Here are those two bits of plate, Mr. 
Mayhew,” he remarked. Then he saw what 
I had in my hand and glanced at the table. 
“Don’t worry about that. It’s been loose 
ever since I got it. I must seccotine it in 
some day.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Jones,” I endeavored to 
speak quite calmly, “where did you get this 
from?” 

“What, that table? A Mr. Mansfrey 
asked me to try and sell it for him months 
ago; you know, the gentleman who’s just 
written that book on poisons. Not that I’ve, 
got any hope of obliging him, for it’s a hor- 
rible-looking thing, I think." 

A thousand wild thoughts were rushing 
through my brain as I stood there, with the 
dealer watching me curiously. If that bit 
of red glass came out of a table, it had 
never adorned an idol’s face in Tibet. And 
as it had come out of a table, it proved 
that Mansfrey had lied. Why? 

“I will take that table,” I said to the 
astounded dealer, “Pll give you five pounds 
for it. Send it round at once.” 

“Shall I put that red thing in, sir?" he 
asked. 

“No,” I answered. “T1 keep this. Send 
it round as it is.” I strode out of the shop 
and into the Strand. Why had Mansfrey 
gone to the trouble of inventing that long 
tissue of falsehood? - Why? The question 
rang ceaselessly through my brain; I could 
think of nothing else. Quite clearly the 
events of that fatal night came back to me, 
and the episode which before had seemed a 
coincidence suddenly took a very much more 
sinister turn. Why should a writer on poi- 
sons and an able, clever man—1I had heard 
of Mansfrey’s new book—take. the trouble 
to lie steadily throughout an evening, un- 
less he had some object in view? Why 
should he have brought the bit of glass down 
with him at all, unless he had determined 
beforehand to tell this lie? And suddenly I 
stood stock-still, to the fury of an oncoming 
taxi; it was Mansfrey who had started the 
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subject of the supernatural before the ladies 
left us after dinner. Why? 

I turned into my club, and sat down to 
try and puzzle things out. And the more I 
thought of it the less I liked it. I had had 
the bit of glass analyzed by a chemist, true; 
but for the first time it struck me as a sig- 
nificant fact that there had been a period of 
over five hours, after the thing had been 
taken from Denton's hand, during which it 
had been in Mansfrey’s possession. At the 
time I had not thought of it—after such a 
tragedy one does not think of trifles. Now, 
it no longer seemed a trifle. In fact, every- 
thing took on a new significance. The time 
Mansfrey had taken to get it from his room 
had not seemed unduly long while we were 
waiting; but Denton, completely undressed, 
had got into bed before Mansfrey returned. 
And then the careful way in which he had 
picked the glass up afterward with a hand- 
kerchief. 

At length I rose and, going to a table, 
wrote a note to Mansírey asking him to 
come round and see me at my flat. He came 
last night—and, as I said before, I don't 
know what to do. 

Straight in front of him, as he came into 
the room, I had placed the table. The hole 
for the red glass was empty; the piece itself 
was in the center of the mantlepiece. He 
stopped abruptly and stared at the little 
table; then he turned, and the gleaming red 
thing in front of the clock caught his eyes. 
Then he looked at me, blinking placidly, with 
a faint smile on his face. 

*T didn't know you knew Jones," he said, 
sinking into.an easy-chair and lighting a 
cigarette. 

“I should like an explanation, Mansfrey,” 
I remarked sternly. 

“What of? Denton’s death? My dear 
fellow—surely it was quite obvious from the 
first. Ikilled him." He still blinked at me 
with his mild blue eyes. 

“You killed him!” I almost shouted. 

“Hush, hush!” He held up a deprecating 
hand. “Not so loud, please. Of course I 
killed him, as I had always intended to do. 
He was one of the type of carrion who was 
not fit to live. He seduced my sister, and 
when I ultimately found her, after he had 
tired of her, she was on the streets.” For 
a moment he had ceased blinking; then he 
went on again quite calmly. “But why 
should I weary you with personal history? 
Is there anything else you'd like to know?" 
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*A lot," I said. *Of course, your reason 
is a big extenuating circumstance, and, un- 
doubtedly, Denton was a blackguardly cad 
—but that does not excuse you, Mansfrey, 
for murdering him." Re 

“I absolutely disagree," he returned 
gently. “The law would have given me no 
redress, so I had to make my own." 

“Of course,” I said after a pause, “I shall 
have to tell Scotland Yard. I mean, I can't 
possibly condone such a thing as that." 

He smiled peacefully and shook his head. 
“I don't think I would if I was you," he 
murmured. “Who was it who begged Den- 
ton not to take the idol's eye in his hand" 
—he glanced at the glass on the mantel- 
piece—“it bore a striking resemblance to 
that thing you've got there, now I come to 
look at it. But, who was it? Why, me. 
Who overruled me? Well—neither you nor 
Lethbridge backed me up, anyway. Who 
‘was it who suggested removing it before the 
doctor came? I think I am right in saying 
it was Lethbridge. Who insisted on a 
chemical analysis? I did. Who had it 
carried out? You, and I have the chemist’s 
report in my desk. What was the result 
of the post-mortem and the coroner's in- 
quest? Death from natural causes; no trace 
of poison.” He blinked on placidly. “Oh, 
no, my friend, I don’t quite see you going to 
Scotland Yard. In the extremely improbable 
event of that august body not regarding vou 
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as a lunatic, you would inevitably, and Leth- . 
bridge, also, be regarded as my accomplices 
in the matter, You see, between you, in ail 
innocence, you compromised yourselves very 
awkwardly—very awkwardly, indeed.” 

“How did you kil him?" I demanded 
grimly. 

“A rare and little-known poison,” he an- 
swered. ‘You'll find something about it 
in my new book, Probably the most deadly 
in the world, for it leaves no trace. It kills 
by shock, which induces heart failure, I 
dipped that glass—er—I mean the idol’s eye 
which is so like that bit of glass—into a 
solution of the poison before putting it in 
his hand. Then the next morning I dipped 
it in another solution. You considerately 
left it with me for some hours—a minute was 
all I required. From experiments I have 
carried out on animals, I should think he 
died in about half an hour. Er—good 
night." 

'The door closed behind him, and I sat 
staring at the red bauble glittering in the 
light, Then in a fit of rage I took it to 
the window, and hurled it into the street 
below. It broke into a thousand fragments, 
and Mansírey—who had just left the front 
door—looked up and smiled. “Er—good 
night,” he called, and I could imagine those 
blue eyes blinking mildly. 

And the devil of it all is, as I mentioned 
previously—I don't know what to do. 


PEACE MORALE 


E heard a great deal about *morale" during the war. 
it to-day. 
= But it is a good word to keep pasted in our hats in times of peace. 


We hear very little about 
For 


peace hath her victories no less than war, as some one has said. And the vic- 
tories of peace are the victories of morale—not letting the small things or the big things 


of daily life *get your goat." 
Humor is the essence of daily morale. 
sues. 


It is the wine that changes all values. 
the “slings and arrows of outrageous fortune" fall blunted. 

We are all little Davids before the giant Goliath, Life. 
with laughter, what a pasteboard affair this Goliath turns out to be! 


It is the psychological cocktail that builds tis- 


It is the comic mask against which all 


If we load our sling shots 
Like Davy Crockett's 


squirrel, he comes down to you—if he doesn't run away. 
Morale is the art of facing everything as though it were of no importance—including 


ourselves. 
show the least sign of fear before her. 


It is a sword welded in calmness and imperturbability. Life is an ogre if you 
She wants to sap your morale. 


Men and women do not conquer life with money or muscle, but with a mental and 


physical attitude—simply, morale. 


Take a Tip from Midas 


By James Hay, Jr. 


“Play for the worth-while stakes,” says the author, who thioks that 
the game itself should be more interesting than the monetary reward 


LD King Midas was blood brother 
O of the poker player who's always 
counting his chips—and he did what 
that sort of a poker player invari- 
ably does: cashed in a big loser.- You re- 
member the story? The sordid old sover- 
eign got from the gods the power to turn 
into gold everything he touched; and, in 
less than a day, he was begging to be relieved 
from his glittering self-destruction. When 
he found that the ‘‘golden touch” ruined his 
digestion, his spirit turned as yellow as his 
gift. 

Incidentally, it was this same Midas who 
was so poor a judge of music that the gods 
later on pinned a pair of ass’ ears to the 
sides of his head. 3 

And that's the big end of the story: no 
man ever succeeded by starting out with 
nothing but a longing to own a lot of money. 
Love of the game, not love of money, is the 
soul of success. If your head is cluttered up 
all day with pictures of how much this will 
bring in, or how much you may lose by 
that, you'll never be proficient in the kingly 
art of putting things over. 

You can't love money and a chance simul- 
taneously—and, unless you can thrill to the 
lure of taking a legitimate chance, you can't 
make much money. 

Don't mistake me. As a rule, the big 
bank balance is a badge of efficiency. The 
number of dollars you own*may well be 
taken as an index to your standing in your 
craft or profession. Successful penury is 
something I have never seen. And it is every 
sane man’s duty to win such rewards for his 
labor as will provide him with the useful and 
delightful things of life. 

But, unless you work with a higher motive 
than the love of wealth, the odds are ninety- 
nine to one that, at the age of fifty, you will 
be occupying the third-floor back in the resi- 
dence of some distant but luckier relative. 

IOA P 


In the wise economy of the world, money for 
its own sake is the one impossible prize. 
Men who pile up fortunes are those whọ 
render to the world services that cannot be 
adequately paid for in money. 

Said a wizard of big business: “The beg- 
gar thinks more about money in a day than 
the millionaire does in a month. The rea- 
son for that is simple. The millionaire is a 
fellow who, even when he had nothing but a 
small job, was anxious to risk it on the 
chance of doing something bigger and better. ` 
The failure is the man who, having wriggled 
into a place paying him enough to keep a 
coat on his back, shrinks from the bare pos- 
sibility of losing his wages, and, therefore, 
never tries for something better. 

“The big fellows are those who, yearning 
to do a beautiful thing, forgot all about 
money in the rapture of accomplishing a 
splendid performance.” 

The man who told me that died a few 
weeks ago in the very rose and expectancy 
of his full powers. But, before he laid down 
the working tools of the world, he had 
laughed at hardship, courted bankruptcy, 
and fought with ruin—and, as a result of 
his giantlike combats, had given new luster 
to American invention, manufacturing, and 
salesmanship. 

He was a Pittsburgher, Joseph M. Flan- 
nery by name, and, when his game was 
played, he had perfected and put into gen- 
eral use a stay bolt which made railroad loco- 
motives safe from steam explosions; he had 
invented and put on the market vanadium 
steel—the gates of the giant locks of the 
Panama Canal are built of this Flannery- 
made steel—he had manufactured and sold 
more radium than all the other radium pro- 
ducers the world over; and he had perfected 
a system for obtaining from crude petroleum 
a new and cheaper form of fuel oil. i 

“Show me a man,” he continued, “who 
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works always with the idea of how much 
money he can make in a day, a week, or a 
year, and you show me one who quickly be- 
comes so tiid about the little money that he 
has already that he loses the courage, the 
fine initiative essential to him who is to really 
succeed in his work. 

“Tf you want to succeed, make up your 
mind that real success will surely bring its 
financial reward. Then put that in the back 
of your head, in one of the side pockets 
of your memory, and devote all your mind 
and soul to the struggle to put over a big 
thing. Accomplish the success, and money 
will come to you, irresistibly. 

“But sit in your office looking for a sure 
way to get a dime back for every nickel you 
spend, and you'll be a nickel man to the end 
of your days.” 

Business history proves all that. Edison 
is rich because he cared so little for money 
that he was willing to lose his job and salary 
as a telegraph operator, if only he could 
demonstrate the correctness of his theory 
that electricity could be made a convenience 
for the housewife and a plaything for the 
world. James J. Hill had a fortune when 
he died because he embraced discomforts and 
hardships in order to make real his dream 
of enabling others to build an empire along 
his railroad tracks. A. T. Stewart revolu- 
tionized retail salesmanship, not because he 
loved money, but because he was fired by the 
determination to prove that business could 
be done by better methods than ever before. 

Money flows to such men, not because they 
love money, but because, with all the fervor 
of the explorer, all the thrill of the gambler, 
they long to create those things which will 
adorn and improve the world. 

Choose the line of work which you think 
best suited to you. That done, you have 
laid the foundation of success. Then de- 
mand of yourself: “What glorious discovery 
can I fling into the lap of progress? With 
what new and undreamed splendor can I add 
to the beauties already achieved by others 
who have done similar work?” Get the an- 
swer to that, command all your energies and 
resources to the materialization of that an- 
swer, and you lay powerful and productive 
hands on the implements of your trade or 
the principles of your profession. 

If hell is paved with good intentions, it 
is built and bastioned with unworthy ambi- 
tions. A man can go no higher than his 
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ideals—and merely to be rich is an ignoble 
wish. Even if you realize that wish, you 
have at forty a waistline too big by fourteen 
inches—and that’s all. 

This is, just now, preéminently a money 
age. The competition of display, brag, and 
ostentation, among women as well as men, is 
of the keenest. Social position is too often 
gauged and determined by the pronounce- 
ments of Bradstreet and Dun. “How much 
have you got?” is frequently the test, instead 
of “What are you doing?” 

But take a tip from Midas! 

To-day the yellow blight of money love 
is apt to wither the flowers of promise that 
budded yesterday in the rich fields of your 
imagination. 

There is in nature and all the affairs of 
men a “law of necessary upwardness." If 
you are always striving for a high thing, you 
will go upward—slowly at first, but always 
upward. If you are mot looking upward, 
you will go down. You cannot be stationary. 
If you set for yourself a goal which can be 
reached, an object which can be realized in 
every particular, you are through the mo- 
ment you do realize it. There is nothing 
left for you to do, nowhere to go. -When 
you reach that point, you connect with ruin. 

That explains the deadly results of money 
love. Money can be made, even by the gross 
man. But, when he has made it, he has out- 
distanced his ideal. No idealism is left in 
him. He is Midas all over ^gain—a poor 
judge of music. And he ends by ruining his 
health, atrophying his brain and, nine times 
out of ten, losing the very thing that ruined 
him—money—when it is too late to take a 
new start. 

The poker player who's always counting 
his chips loses because he thinks so much 
about money that he can't give intelligent 
thought to the playing of the game. By the 
same token, the business man who's always 
counting and loving his money hasn't the 
necessary mental energy to study and know 
changing conditions, new markets, and im- 
proved ways of doing business. 

He who keeps his mind always on his 
money instead of always on his work stands 
just about as much chance of winning as the 
tennis player who keeps his eye always on 
his racket instead of always om the ball. 

In the affairs of men the excellence of the 
performance is invariably influenced by the 
height of the motive. More than that, the 
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appearance of a man's face is shaped by the 
wishes of his heart. Compare the grossness 
of him whe lets down at forty because he 
has all the meney he wants, with the keen, 
alive, intellectual look of him who at forty 
is busy with plans to add to the chain of his 
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achievements new beads of accomplishment. 
You can see the difference a mile away. 

Love the great game—and those with 
whom you play will pay you tribute. But 
take a tip from Midas—play for the worth- 
while stakes. 


Slippin’ 


By Berton Braley 


I FEEL myself slippin’ again, 
I said I was done with the road; 

The places I'd seen and I'd been 

Had not got me nuthin', I knowed; 
I said I’d stay home and behave, 

And gather the shekels and yen, 
But though that's the promise I gave, 

I feel myself slippin’ again. 


I know that I oughta stay home— 
“You stick to your job," I repeat, 
“You ain't got no business to roam"— 
But there's such an itch in my feet! 
I'm sore on my work an' my play, 

Um restless an’ fretful, an’ when 
I think “it’s my duty to stay,” 
—I feel myself slippin’ again. 


I’ve tried to be calm an’ content 

With home an’ the work that I’ve got, 
But life’s a long time to be spent 

Stuck close to one job an’ one spot; 
An’ so if you happen to see 

A dust cloud that’s movin’, why then 
You're safe if you bet it is me 

—I feel my.elf slippin’ again! 


Done in 


Y ellow 


By Rothvin Wallace 
Author of “An Ebony Finish, “Colored è la Mode," Etc. 


You will have to read this story to see just how appropriate the title iss The Honor- 
able Horatio Pinkwiddy meets a colored vamp and a member of the seeret service 


he felt there was no one to eavesdrop, 
Mr. Horatio Pinkwiddy, grand traveling 
president of the Great International As- 
sociation for the Protection of Freeborn 
Negro Americans, sometimes forgot that he 
was “college educated,” and allowed his 
speech to revert to racial type. Except for 
a few inconsequential matters, Mr. Pink- 
widdy was happy. Therefore, he sang: 
“Dar’s de yallah dat spahkle in de gold; 
Dar's de yallah ob de fresh sunflowah ; 


Dar's de yallah gal, wif huh pomade haiah, 
An’ de yallah-shinin' sun f’om above. 


È the seclusion of his hotel room, where 


*Dar's de golden rod in de autumn, 
An’ de black-eye Susan in de fall; 
But de bestes’ lub I has fo’ all 

Ain't got nuffin to do wif whut I say, 
'Cept de yallah dat spahkle in de gold.” 

It was a quaint old plantation chant that 
had come to Mr. Pinkwiddy from his mammy 
and his mammy’s mammy, and he sang it 
with a great deal of feeling—especially those 
lines that related to “the sparkle in the 
gold." Meanwhile, he was costuming him- 
self as a gentleman should. 

Among the aforementioned inconsequential 
matters that agitated Mr. Pinkwiddy, one 
might be named as Mrs. Virgin Dashman, 
called also, by her envious rivals in the ultra 
social set, *Virgie the Vamp." Another agi- 
tator of the usually placid mind of Mr. Pink- 
widdy was Miss Ivy Leech, who was proving 
herself all that her name might be construed 
to imply. A third agitating influence, at a 
moment that Mr. Pinkwiddy considered 
more or less psychological, was a dark, mys- 
terious stranger, who wore a big slouch hat 
and comported himself in a manner so decor- 
ous that no one could take exception to his 
conduct, yet was so disquieting to am elastic 
consciemce that the possessor of such was 
sure enough troubled. He was reported to 
be a Federal law officer, but that remained 
merely a matter of conjecture. 


As Mr. Pinkwiddy looked down into the 
street from his hotel window, he flashed a 
glimpse of all of these agitators. There was 
Virgin, sitting over at the soda water, sundae, 
and sandwich counter of the Fashion Foun- 
tain and Society Drug Store; at the popular 
post-card rack stood the fairly dark Ivy, and, 
on the corner, puffing at a fat, black cigar, 
lounged the mysterious stranger. It seemed, 
indeed, that the eyes of all were riveted on 
his small window, and were capable even of 
boring through the dark background to the 
dim corner where he was changing into a 
becoming pink union suit. 

Mr. Pinkwiddy shrank modestly into a 
closet and peered discreetly forth, as he fol- 
lowed the lustrous orbs of Mrs. Dashman, 
bent on a roving appraisal of the hotel across 
the way. She sure was attractive, that gal, 
not only in a most delightfully pulchritudin- 
ous manner, but also in the matter of ma- 
terial worldy wealth. And Mr. Pinkwiddy 
repeated the refrain of his touching melody: 

"But de bestes' lub I has fo' all 
Ain't got nuffin’ to do wif whut I say, 
'Cept de yallah dat spahkle in de gold." 

Incidentally, Miss Ivy Leech had a dark, 
frowning eye peeled out for that “Vamp” 
woman, while a tender gleam in the other eye 
went forth in. affectionate appeal to Mr. 
Pinkwiddy. Ivy was one of those uppity-re- 
fined gals, with more family behind her than 
wealth in hand, her father having been a 
well-known professional man—a Pullman 
porter, twenty years on one run. Also, Ivy 
was intellectual. For her services in help- 
ing to organize the local lodge of the Great 
International Association for the Protection 
of Freeborn Negro Americans, Mr. Pink- 
widdy had seew that she was elected grand 
district president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
Later, he sold her ten dollars’ worth of the 
Twenty-year Guarantee Maturity Bonds of 
the G. T. A. P., et cetera; but just for that, 


DONE IN YELLOW 


he didn't calculate on passing over his heart 
and soul in lieu ef interest. 

Mr. Pinkwiddy drew a fresh, green silk 
shirt over the upper part of his pink union 
suit, tucked the tail into a pair of neatly 
pressed cream-colored flannel trousers, and 
felt himself sufficiently covered to venture 
a closer inspection of the doings in and 
about the Fashien Feuntain. Open win- 
dows permitted him to catch an occasional 
snatch of conversation from the street. 

“Lookin’ fo’ sumbuddy in pertic’lah?” he 
heard Virgin inquire, bathing Miss Leech 
with a sententious eyeful of disdain. 

“Whut I is lookin’ fo’ ain’t sumbuddy’s 
partic’lar bizness,” responded Ivy determin- 
edly, transfixing the inquisitive Virgin 
through her intellectual, black celluloid- 
rimmed window glasses. 

“Reckon a lady kin g'ess," sniffed Virgin. 

*Reckon huh could,” retorted Ivy; “but 
as I is ain’t lookin’ in de mirrah, I ain’t 
see no lady heah'bouts." 

“Lawd!” groaned Mr. Pinkwiddy, but not 
` without a smirk of pride “Without looking 
into a mirror, I can see that those ladies 
are discussing and commenting upon a sub- 
ject, the kernel of which is me, myself. I 
certain, sure wish——" 

What Mr. Pinkwiddy actually wished re- 
mained unexpressed in silent thought, while 
he knotted a purple four-in-hand tie in a fold 
collar that matched his green silk shirt, and 
inserted his famous alias diamond horseshoe 
stickpin. 

Briefly, he wished that Ivy would cease 
to be such a persistent clinging vine. Just 
now, he preferred the tender tendrils of Mrs. 
Virgin Dashman—at least, until he could 
investigate the extent of her wealth. 

“Don’t strain ye’ eyes lookin’ fo’ a lady in 
sumbuddy else’s mirrah,” floated upward in 
the dulcet tones of Virgin; “ ’cause iffen yo’ 
does, yo’ is gwine hab pay damage fo’ 
smashin’ dat glass, an’ suffah seben yeahs 
bad luck into de bahgain.” 

Mr. Pinkwiddy denned his modish, saw- 
edged straw hat, took his bamboo stick in 
hand, lighted a gold-tipped cigarette, and 
gave himself a final appreving once-over in 
the bureau mirror. He was ready to go 
down—but he hesitated, hoping that Ivy 
Leech might get tired and make herself ab- 
sent, and that the mysterious stranger in the 
slouch hat might elect to chew his cigar 
somewhere ether than on that corner. Some- 
how, that man made him nervous. He was 
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big and black, and looked sort of rough—not 
the kind of chap that Mr. Pinkwiddy was 
accustomed to meet in his social set. 

And then happened the unexpected, The 
mysterious stranger walked right down to the 
Fashion Fountain, doffed his sombrero to 
Miss Leech, and carried her off on his arm, 
leaving Virgin to the enjoyment of a cyn- 
ical smile and the warm dregs of her choco- 
late ice-cream soda. 

“Cept de yallah dat spahkle in de gold,” 
thrilled Mr. Pinkwiddy as he took the stairs, 
two at a bound. 

“I kinda susespect yo’-all’d be drappin’ 
in,” greeted Mrs. Dashman, giving him the 
tip of a gloved hand in'a way that invited 
him to occupy the stool next to hers at the 
Fashion Fountain. “Am iffen yo’ ain't jes’ 
de elegante man—my, oh, my!” Virgin 
swung her gold hoop earrings effectively and 
bestowed a languorous look from her sun- 
shine eyes. 

“T assure you," replied Horatio gallantly, 
“that Y am always eager and anxious to be 
present and apparent in any place and situa- 
tion wherein your gracious elegance enriches 
and charms the circumambient efflatus of 
the atmospheric enjoyments thereof." 

*An' yo’ sho’ do speak de mostes’ edu- 
cated langwidge ob any man whut I knows," 
added Virgin, with conscious pride in the 
subtlety of her compliment. 

“As a college-educated gentleman, it is my 
professional business to express myself in 
the most carefully chosen and elegantly se- 
lected minims of that speech which we name 
and designate as English, to wit and so 
forth," replied Mr. Pinkwiddy gravely, with 
a bow that had been trained carefully not 
to ruffle the perfect set of his cream flannel- 
clad shoulders. “Allowing me to return the 
compliments of the occasion unto you, Mrs. 
Dashman, with the assurance that you re- 
flect me in kind, as being the fairest of all 
fair ladies." 

“How yo’ does talk, Mistah Pinkwiddy,” 
was Virgin's clevér retort. “An’ iffen whut 
yo’ say am intend to mean ‘hab anuddah, in 
langwidge whut I fail to ondahstan’, den I’s 
gwine mak’ motion to de sodah watah fellah 
fo’ de.same.” 

And Virgin proceeded to do just that, hav- 
ing her glass refilled with chocolate ice-cream 
soda. Mr. Pinkwiddy ordered a lemon phos- 
phate, which brought the bill to a total of 
twenty cents, and generously told the bey 
to keep the change out of a two-bit piece. 
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“Yo’ sho’ is a genahous man,” sighed Vir- 
gin. 

“That comes of the professional necessi- 
ties accruing to one of my standing and posi- 
tion in the community and the world at 
large,” explained Mr. Pinkwiddy modestly. 

Having finished their drinks, Mr. Pink- 
widdy suggested an hour at the movies, but 
Virgin thought that it would be more pleas- 
ant to wander homeward and spend the time 
on her front porch. That suited Mr. Pink- 
widdy precisely, as Virgin’s front porch was 
just about the finest in town. 

And right here, a word about Virgin might 
not be amiss. She had been in town only 
two weeks, and, in fact, was somewhat of a 
mystery; but. it was evident that she was a 
lady of wealth, else she could not have rented 
the house owned by the widower. “Carolina” 
Glory, who now had an important job as 
deck hand on the canal boat. This house 
stood at the darktown end of Main Street— 
sort of semisuburban, and was rather a show 
place, having six rooms, two open fireplaces, 
nine fruit trees, running water in the yard, 
and a wide veranda. For this, Virgin had 
contracted to pay thirteen dollars a month. 

Also; in other respects, Virgin was a lady 
of attainments. Ostensibly, she had come 
to town as organizer of the Ladies’ League 
of Colored Constituents; but when she 
learned that Mr. Pinkwiddy had beaten her 
to it with the G. I. A. P. F. N. A., she de- 
cided not to organize any further. Instead, 
she exchanged dollar bills with Mr. Pink- 
widdy, for mutual membership in their re- 
spective orders, and opined that she would 
settle down for a spell and have a nice time. 
This she was doing, somewhat at the expense 
of Mr. Pinkwiddy; but the astute Mr. Pink- 
widdy was by no means inactive in seeking 
to devise a method whereby he might accu- 
mulate a few hundred per cent on his in- 
vestment. 

“If I might be so bold as to inquire and 
ask,” he remarked adroitly, as they wan- 
dered toward the Glory- house, “where is it 
that you place for aggrandizement the in- 
crement earpings from your operations in 
the business world?” 

“Meanin’, whut does I does wif ma money 
receipts?” 

“Since you express it with such and so 
much delicate frankness, Mrs. Dashman, that 
is my meaning, but without the inquisitive 
interrogation that the question might imply 
and designate.” 
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"Whut fo’ yo’ call me Missus, ’stid ob jes’ 
Virgie?” she retorted irrelevantly with a side- 
wise-lookin’ sigh that would have melted a 
stronger man than Mr. Pinkwiddy. 

“That’s on account of my politeness and 
respect.” 

"Some mens I don’t lak so p’lite an’ ’spect- 
ful,” she murmured, 

They were passing, then, among the nine 
fruit trees on the Glory estate, and Mr. 
Pinkwiddy could not do otherwise than give 
the shapely shoulders of the yielding Virgin 
a pseudo-amorous squeeze. 

“Do you buy bonds—Virgie?” he asked 
presently, reverting to the subject closest to 
his heart. He was thinking, of course, of 
those bonds of the G. I. A. P. F. N. A. 

"Gov'ment bonds, ob couhse," she an- 
swered. “Did yo’ ebah lub nobuddy but 
me?” 

They were sitting now in the shade of the 
Glory veranda, and Mr. Pinkwiddy was com- 
pelled to give affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion that seemed closest to her heart. 

“Seems jes’ lak us was made each fo’ 
t'othah," she sighed. 

“Seems so, Virgie,” he confessed. “Do 
you know that black slouch-hat man, who 
walked off to-day with Miss Ivy Leech?” 

“Dat nobuddy man? He jes’ Moses Fox, 
de gov-munt sehcret-sehvice agumt, which I 
meet up wif one time in Memphis. Whut 
he is spookin’ bouten heah fo’ I don't know, 
lessen it am fo’ to spahk dat Ivy Leech gal. 
Is yo’ intehumrested?" 

“Neither interested nor disturbed about so 
trivial a matter," lied Mr. Pinkwiddy, who 
was tickled to death at the information. 

If Moses Fox were in town merely to 
spark Ivy Leech, it took a double burden 
off his chest. First place, the secret-service 
agent was not there to spy on his doings and, 
in the second place, he would relieve him 
of the annoyance of Ivy Leech. What, in- 
deed, could be finer? 

To Mr. Pinkwiddy's immediate discom- 
fiture, however, he could center Virgie on no 
subject other than that of love. Asa man of 
business, he played the game, of course; but 
he made an excuse to get away as soon as 
possible. Virgie sure was in mo mood to talk 
business with a man who had an overload of 
twenty-year maturity bonds of the G. I. A. 
RNA, 

On his way back to the Ritz-Regis Hotel, 
Mr. Pinkwiddy was aecosted, mot two hun- 
dred yards from Virgie’s house, by a queer 
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lout of a country nigger, who carried a grimy 
gunny sack over his shoulder. 

“Is—is yo’ Mistah Pinkwiddy?" stam- 
mered the timorous nigger. 

“I have the honor to be the same which 
you address," admitted Mr. Pinkwiddy. 
*Who are you?" 

"I—I—I's Cypress Boggs, come fom de 
Ribbah Plantashum. Is a membah ob yo’ 
oahdah, which I jine las’ Thu’sday week.” 

“One of my boys, eh?” Mr. Pinkwiddy al- 
ways was patronizingly polite to the mem- 
bers of the organization. “Well, what can 
I do for you, Cypress?" 

“C-c-c-could I mak’ speech wif yo’ con- 
P'denshal?" Cypress looked furtively about, 
then cast his rolling eyes appealingly on Mr, 
Pinkwiddy. 

“T can see and observe no reason why you 
cannot address me fn such manner," Horatio 
assured him. “What is resting heavy on 
your mind, and what are you carrying in 
that bag?" 

The furtive eyes of Cypress again cast 
about the landscape, but found no one to 
overhear his speech. 

“Whut is restin’ is mo’ heavy on my shoul- 
dah dan onto ma mind," he replied ambigu- 
ously. 

“Well, what is weighing upon your shoul- 
der?" laughed Mr. Pinkwiddy. 

“Gol brick!” whispered Cypress, 
flashing a glance over the scenery. 

“Gold brick?” Mr. Pinkwiddy gave him- 
self the enjoyment of a real, hearty laugh. 
“What are you doing with a gold brick?” 

“W-w-white man gib it to me fo’ a fibe- 
dollah bill which I axes him fo’ totin’ dat 
many gallums of gasumlene to run hes cayah 
outen de road down heah a ways.” 

Mr. Pinkwiddy indulged himself in a veri- 
table paroxysm of laughter. “So, nigger, he 
gold-bricked you, eh? Let's see the gold 
brick." 

Cypress ran his hand into the gunny sack 
and extracted a lump of dull, yellow metal, 
one end of which had decidedly sharp cor- 
ners. 

“Dat brick weigh twent’-fibe pound an’ is 
wuth bouten six thousan’ dollahs, ’cohdin’ to 
de way de white man calc’late,” said Cypress. 

Mr. Pinkwiddy balanced the gold brick in 
hands and proceeded to laugh some more. 


again 


' “What for is your purpose and object in tell- 


ing and informing me about this here gold 
brick, nigger?” 
“TTT reckons mebbe yo’-all mought 
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gib me de puhchase price fo' same, sah, Mis- 
tah Pinkwiddy." 

Mr. Pinkwiddy gufiawed. For the first 
time in his life, he had been picked for a 
sucker—and by a country nigger, with as old, 
moth-eaten a game as the gold-brick swindle. 
Really, it was very funny. Mr. Pinkwiddy 
never had heard of anything quite so raw. 
Not a bit of finesse had beén employed. Here 
was an ignorant, country nigger, coming up 
to him on the road, offering to sell him a ‘gold 
brick out of hand. 

“How many money you ask?” he inquired. 

“Dat’s fo’ yo’ to say, sah, ’ceptin’ dat de 
white man owe me fibe dollahs fo’ sehvices 
rendahed.” 

“How come you the gold brick at all?” 

“Whiles I's ploddin’ "long de road, up 
comes a white man in a motah machine 
cayah, an’ he says: ‘Niggah, I’s all outen 
gas,’ an’ den he say he pay me fibe dollahs 
iffen I git him fibe gallums. When I totes 
dem fibe gallums back, obah a mile ob-hot 
road, he say he got no ready chainge money, 
but he's gwine gib me dis heah gold-brick, 
which is mak ma foachune. Den he take a 
ax an' split dis heah piece offen a big hunk. 
He say dat is stole f'om de English cum- 
signmunts ob gold which is come to dis coun- 
try, an' I is got to be vehy ceahful whur 
I disposesses ob it, countin’ de law. Dat’s 
how come I axes yo', Mistah Pinkwiddy, to 
buy dat hunk ob gold brick." 

Mr. Pinkwiddy regarded Cypress in 
amused surprise. “And what makes you 
think and believe that I might wish to buy 
and purchase a gold brick?" ; 

** ^ Countin! de fact yo’ is so wise an’ smaht, 
Mistah Pinkwiddy.” 

The wise and smart gentleman pondered 
for a moment. Then he smiled; but it was 
a different smile than the one he had worn 
a few minutes before, Now he had an 
idea. 

“Nigger,” he said sternly, “you have been 
bunkoed—by the old and well-known gold- 
brick swindle, Your gasoline cost you one 
dollar and sixty-five cents, I shall give you 
that, plus two bits for your trouble, making 
one ‘dollar and ninety cents in all.” 

“Dat moughty fine, thank yo’, sah,” re- 
sponded Cypress. 

“But say nothing about it, understand.” 

“No, sah, not iffen yo’ say so, sah." 

“Of course,” pursued Mr. Pinkwiddy, “this 
metal was not stolen from anybody; but the 
white man virtually and actually stole those 
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five gallons of -gasoline from you. Here, 
now, is your one dollar and ninety cents." 

“Thank yo’, sah," replied Cypress, slip- 
ping the change into his pocket. 

With an entirely new aspect on life, Mr. 
Pinkwiddy wrapped the gold brick in his 
lavender silk handkerchief, tucked it under 
his arm, and resumed his journey to the Ritz- 

‘Regis. He chuckled at the thoughts that 
were cavorting through his facile mind. 
Twenty-five pounds of gold, he figured, were 
worth, approximately, the interesting sum of 
six thousand dollars; but there were times 
and conditions when an equivalent weight 
of brass might be made equally remunerative. 

Mr. Pinkwiddy took the gold brick to his 
hotel, wrapped it in a newspaper, and threw 
it into the bottom drawer of his bureau. 
Then he summoned a messenger boy and sent 
a note to Mrs. Virgin Dashman, inviting her 
to come down and join him in a swell café 
dinner. 

“But de bestes’ lub I has fo’ all 
Ain't got nuffin’ to do wif whut I say, 
‘Cept de yallah dat spahkle in de gold.” 

So sang Mr. Pinkwiddy, after having re- 
ceived Virgin’s collect message note, in ac- 
ceptance of his invitation. He regarded him- 
self, now, as a child of more or less circum- 
stance. He had been thinking, and thinking 
hard, of some means by which he might 
separate Virgin of a part of her wealth. All 
that now remained was to invent a plausible 
story, to have Virgin invest in that gold 
brick. And before she arrived, Horatio 
was ready for her. 

Mr. Pinkwiddy made his prospective vic- 
tim thoroughly comfortable. He had ordered 
a special, rose-shaded candle placed on a 
snowy white table in a remote corner of the 
select dining room of the Ritz-Regis. Then 
he ordered lavishly: green turtle soup, catfish 
and waffles, broiled tenderloin of possum 

“with candied sweet potatoes, fried chicken 
and green corn, watermelon and strawberry 
ice cream, fancy pastry with hot chocolate 
and whipped cream float. 

The waiter listened with eyes and ears and 
mouth agape as Mr. Pinkwiddy hurled this 
order at him. 

*Yassah," he responded limply, and went 
away. — Presently, he returned to remark: 
“De boss say dat de onlies’ paht ob dat 
oadah he kin sehbe am cabbage soup, boiled 
cahp fish, an’ stew chicken à la fricumsee, 
wif boil sweet "'tatoes wif deys hides on an’ 
watahmellum wifout no float. Dat's whut 
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he say. Reckon yo’ mought hab coffee fo’ 
deseht?” 

Virgin reckoned she would be delighted 
with such a menu, while Mr. Pinkwiddy gave 
grudging assent, at the same time grumbling 
against the lack of service in these small- 
town hotels. 

“Must seem hard,” he commented, “for a 
lady of your attainments and wide experi- 
ences to be compelled to eat and exist on the 
sparse and scarce varieties that are offered 
and sold in such third-rate places." 

“When dey is lub to feed de soul, de eats 
don’ mattah a lot,” she replied softly. 

There she was—off again on that love 
stuff, while Mr. Pinkwiddy had a heart full 
of golden presentiments. 

“But a lady with incomes from rich in- 
vestments like you have and hold and en- 
joy,” he persisted, “must feel pained and dis- 
appetized, sometimes. Still, this is the best 
and most expensive that is afforded and al- 
lowed to be enjoyed in this town. I reckon, 
with your experience among men and affairs, 
you receive and get a chance now and again 
to invest in certain things at big profits that 
are—well, are not just in accordance with 
the law and order, but which pay and dis- 
burse large and gratifying profits?” 

“Tffen yo’ hab refeahance to de gin traffic, 
I hab some easy money connectshums,” she 
replied frankly. 

That was enough for Mr. Pinkwiddy. He 
rubbed his hands under the table, licked his 
lips clean of chicken stew, and smiled. 

“Ever enjoy profits and gains from invest- 
ment dealings in what we might designate as 
a gold ring, which is quite safe and certain?” 
he ventured ambiguously. 

Mrs. Dashman gave him a coy glance 
from the depths of her sweeping lashes. 

“Ts yo’ leadin’ up to a pupposement bouten 
a gold weddin’ ring? ’Cause iffen yo’ does, I 
puffuhs plat’num.” Mr, Pinkwiddy swallowed 
hard. The question was too sudden. “Any- 
how, whutebah yo’ is,” hastened Virgin “Ps 
gwine say I is got to hab consid’ble time fo’ 
considumrashums—not sayin’ right off I ain’t 
got feelin’s ob symp’thy an’ respec’ fo’ yo’ 
soot." 

"That's right," gulped Mr. Pinkwiddy. 
"That's right and proper that you should 
consider a long while about such a matter, 
Mrs. Virgie.” He felt infinitely re- 
lieved that she was not inclined to press the 
point. “But right now, immediately, the mat- 
ter which I wish to suggest with regard to'a 
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gold ring, is a little investment—yes, a little 
investment between ourselves and a third un- 
named party." 

“How come?” inquired Virgie, with sa- 
pient interest. 

“Are you pledged and prepared to guard 
and protect a secret?” 

With the back of a deft hand, Mr. Pink- 
widdy brushed a smear of watermelon from 
his left ear, bent across the table, so that the 
candle light might play on his alias diamond 
horseshoe scarfpin, and let his voice sink into 
a tone of whispered confidence. 

“Would you safeguard a man in distress, 
and, at the same time, add aggrandizements 
and emoluments to your own income ex- 
chequer?" he murmured, 

“How: come?" Virgin repeated, fanning his 
nostrils with a swish of her perfumed hair. 

“Have you heard or read of the gold bul- 
lion bricks which England has been and is 
now shipping to this great and glorious coun- 
try, for to redeem and pay off certain bonds 
which were bought and sold during the 
war?” 

“I sho’ has," admitted Virgin. “Dem 
mak’ ma mouf glittah wif watah, come think- 
in’ bouten such many money, all in de one 
place.” 

“Well,” confided Mr. Pinkwiddy, “I have 
acquired and got one.” 

Virgin regarded him with large-eyed won- 
der. “How come?” 

“Sh-h-h-h!” Mr. Pinkwiddy almost 
planted a cream-flanneled elbow in his wet 
watermelon rind, while getting his mouth 
close to Virgin's baby oyster-pearl pendant 
earring. He swept the select dining room 
with a surreptitious glance of caution. “Can 
you keep a fine trade secret?" he repeated. 

“Jes’ tell me,” she urged. ‘“Whutebah am 
wo’th keepin’ ain’ gwine be spill by me.” 

Mr. Pinkwiddy took a deep breath. “That 
gold brick—specie-money brick which I pos- 
sess was stolen from the English govern- 
ment," he blurted forth in a wheezing exhala- 
tion. 

“Deed, now,” remarked Virgin casually. 
She didn't seem at all disturbed by being 
made an accessory after the fact of inter- 
national grand larceny. ‘How come?” 

“That gold-money brick, worth six thou- 
sand dollars, was seized and taken on ship- 
beard by an English Negro, sailor-purser 
friend of mine, who is now here, and in need 
of ready and immediate cash disbursements. 
Of course, he cannot present and offer that 
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gold-money brick at once in the free and 
open marts and markets of trade. He must 
be careful. You understand?” 

“ "Deed I does,” Virgin assured him. “Ma 
speriumce wif de gin trade done fit me fo’ 
knowin’ bouten de secrets ob de necessariums 
ob life.” 

“Well,” he resumed, takiag a whiff of her 
perfumed hair and another look at that baby- 
oyster earring, “that sailer-purser man of 
which I have made remark, is in sore need 
of one thousand dollars cash money, in order 
to put through a little deal. In just one week 
from the date and instant from which he bor- 
rows same, he promises to pay and return 
double the sum; or two thousand dollars. 
Meanwhile, and in the interim, he leaves me 
a English gold-bullion brick worth six thou- 
sand dollars, for security on the lend of his 
loan." 

“Whyunt yo’ done Jen’ de po’ man dat 
thousam dollahs?” inquired Virgin. 

* Cause I ain't got only the half of the 
sum total in ready cash money, free from 
that which I have tied up in my “business 
investments.” 

In that, Pinkwiddy spoke a partial truth. 
He did have five hundred dollars in crisp 
bills, proceeds of recent shrewd operations 
in connection with the Great International 
Association for the Protection of Free-born 
Negro Americans—and a lucky crap game. 
Also, he jingled four dollars and thirty cents 
in ready change, in a pocket of his cream 
flannel trousers. 

“Meanin’, den, dat yo’ axes me to imvest 
dat remainin’ fibe hond’ed dollahs?” 

The question was startlingly direct; but 
Mr. Pinkwiddy, glancing furtively from Vir- 
gin’s black-pearl eye to her baby-oyster ear- 
ring, realized that she was a sure-enough 
business woman, with whom he would better 
not attempt too much oily paint camouflage. 

“That is which I might have the pleasure 
to suggest and recommend, provided you 
have the ready cash money to spare," he 
responded. 

“Dat’s easy," smiled Virgin. “Iffen yo’ 
hab say fibe thousam, all I is got to do am 
to reach down into ma impobted Paree silk 
stockin' laig." -— 

“Ts that sure enough so?” 

Mr. Pinkwiddy's eyes bulged with amaze- 
ment, while his heart thumped with avarice. 
Also, he excoriated himself for a fool, for not 
having invented a sixty-thousand-dollar gold 
brick, and going to the depths of Virgin's 
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imported Paris silk-stocking-leg bank. How- 
ever, the die had been cast, and Mr. Pink- 
widdy knew enough about dice shooting not 
to-attempt to change the spots after the 
bones were on the floor. 

“Dat’s de truf,” affirmed Virgin, wagging 
her baby oyster earrings and filling the air 
with the scent of her perfumed tresses. “But 
whur is I gwine git s'cuhety? "Side f'om lub 
intehest in yo'se'f, I lakways axes de trade 
intehest ob a bizness woman." 

“Why,” beamed Mr. Pinkwiddy, “you are 
to hold and retain that English government 
gold brick in -custody yourself, as security 
against the promised payments of my 
friend." 

*Dat sho' is a fine arrangemunt," gushed 
Virgin. | 

“You see,’ Mr, Pinkwiddy insisted on ex- 
plaining, “if ’twasn’t for certain business ob- 
ligations that tie up and utilize my ready 
cash money in bond and stock investments, I 
could carry this little loan myself, but——" 

“Yo’ is said enuf,” interposed Virgie pleas- 
antly. “As a bizness woman, I gets yo’ on- 
dahstandin’ ob de sitchwashum, an’ accoadhs 
wif yo’ standp'ints in de mattah. Now, 
'countin de lub I beahs fo’ yo’, how soon 
quick is yo’ want dat cash money fo’ yo’ 
frien'?" 

With an elaborately berubied hand, Vir- 
gin made a sententious move toward her 
imported Paris silk-stocking leg. But Mr. 
` Pinkwiddy was a diplomat. As matters 
stood, apparent haste might spoil desired 
speed. N ; 

He knew the gold-brick game of old. He 
knew that, to be regular, he must allow Vir- 
gin to bore into that gold brick, or to take fil- 
ings therefrom, for assay, before he could 
expect her to lay down cash money for an 
interest in the same. And it was going to 
take a little time to doctor that gold brick 
with enough pure metal to stand the test. 

“How soon yo’ gwine show me de value ob 
dat gold bullyum brick?" demanded Virgin, 
with her berubied hand fluctuating between 
her baby-oyster earrings and her imported 
Paris silk-stecking leg. 

That question compelled Mr. Pinkwiddy 
to think fast. He figured that he might melt 
down an old gold ring, weld the plastic 
result to one end of that plated hunk of 
brass, hand a nai! file to Virgin, and let her 
take her own sample for examination to the 
local elite jeweler. But even that simple 
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process could not be accomplished in a me- 
ment. 

“Well, lemme see,” he stalled. “I reckon 
I can acquire that gold brick into our pos- 
session about by this time to-morrow eve- 
ning.” 

Virgin pondered, while her black-pearl 
eyes dripped various kinds of sentiment. 

“T does ma bizness quick,” she said. 

“But, of course,” Mr. Pinkwiddy opined, 
“you will wish to examine the high-karat 
quality of the English gold in that brick, 
before you let out good money investments.” 

“Tffen a man ob yo’ ’spons’bility an’ ’poh- 
tance say dat gold brick am O. K. karats 
fine, den I ain’t-gwine axe no fuddah bouten 
it fom no tank town jewelah. Deyfoah, iffen 
yo’ is gwine perduce dat English gold 
bullyum brick, yo’ bes’ lef’ it be quick 
comin’, befo’ I places ma investmunts money 
elsewheah. I don’t lak cash money hangin’ 
roun’ an’ makin’ no hay whiles de sun 
shine.” 

“I see," beamed Mr. Pinkwiddy happily 
“You’d rather make dew while the moon 
shines—eh? My little joke, Virgie, thinking 
about that gin deal of which you expressed 
yourself; excuse my little joke.” Mr. Pink- 
widdy laughed heartily at his own humor. 
“Well, now,” he resumed, “if you will par- 
don the occasion for my taking absence for a 
few minutes, perhaps I can locate my friend 
with that English gold brick, and deliver 
it into your-safe-keeping this very, selfsame 
evening.” 

“Yo escusemunts is asseptable undah de 
*pohtance ob de cirkemstances," Virgin as- 
sured him, with a switch of her opalescent 
baby oysters: 

*Maybe you would accept another piece 
of watermelon to munch upon while I am ab- 
sent," suggestéd Mr. Pinkwiddy. 

“Thankee, no," declined Virgin. “But 
iffen de house hab got a pig foot an' a slab 
ob custahd pie, I'd jes’ as lief top off eatin’ 
suppah wif dem." 

Fortunately, the house was so supplied 
and, having given the order that she be 
served accordingly, Mr. Pinkwiddy was free 
to slip up to his room and prepare that gold 
brick for profitable transfer. True, there 
wasn't much to prepare, but he thought he 
might give it a decent shine while waiting 
an effective length of time before returning to 
the dining room. But that gold brick 
wouldn't shine up equal to a corroded penny. 

* Ain't even good brass," sniffed Mr. Pink- 
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widdy disdainfully, after having rubbed a 
hole in a purple silk sock in a vain effort to 
work up a polish. - - 

However, he was comforted by Virgin’s as- 
surance that she would accept his impec- 
cable word for its O. K. karat quality. 
Therefore, he wrapped it up in a neat little 
package, tied it with a delicate blue ribbon 
from a candy box and returned to the select 
dining room. There Virgin was alternately 
sucking a pig’s knuckle, held daintily in her 
fingers, and, with the other hand, politely 
dishing in custard pie from a trading stamp, 
triple-plated teaspoon. 

"Vo! got it?" she mumbled. 

“This is the six-thousand-dollar English 
gold-bullion brick,” he replied gravely, al- 
lowing it to fall on the table with a gentle 
thump. 

“Us gwine take it right home to ma leased 
suhbuhban estate,” said Virgin, delicately 
licking pig’s-foot jelly from her fingers. 

He signed a check for two dollars and 
nimety-three cents, tax included, and they 
proceeded down to the end of Main Street, 
passing under the humid, mosquito-ridden 
dimness of Virgin's nine fruit trees, and into 
the soft, pink-shaded, kerosene lamp-lighted 
comfort of Virgin's combination drawing- 
room parlor. 

"Res! yo'se'f easy, Horasheo,” she invited, 
indicating a haircloth sofa with joint gestures 
of her baby oysters and her slenderly plump 
hand. “Bes’ lay off yo’ coat, ’countin’ de 
wahmth ob de night; an' iffen yo' feets huht 
fom de walk, yo’ kin also lay off yo’ shoes.” 

Mr. Pinkwiddy was too much of a gentle- 
man to do either. Then he got a shock that 
was as pleasant as an ice bath to a man with 
a fever. Virgin turned her back, made mo- 
tions toward the floor, then faced her in- 
wardly nervous guest. 

*Heah yo' is," she said nonchalantly, and 
passed over five hundred perfectly good 
United States of America dollars, exported 
from her imported Paris silk-stocking leg. 

“Thank you, Virgie,” said Mr. Pinkwiddy 
with dignity. “I can't tell you how much 
my friend is going to admire and appreciate 
this act of kindness." He arose and tore 

.the wrapper from that English gold-bullion 
brick. “There,” he remarked with well- 
feigned enthusiasm. “Did you ever see any 
thing so pure, dazzling, and beautiful?" 

* "Deed, ain't dat de truf?” warbled Vir- 
gin. "Dat seem to me jes’ rumantic, lak 
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pirate gold, ’countin’ it war stole offen a big 
English bullyum ship at sea." 

Then she did something that, if one had 
been analyzing motives and purposes, might 
have seemed rather strange. She moved that 
soft pink-shaded kerosene lamp over to one 
of the windows, and turned the flame just a 
little higher. Mr. Piskwiddy, however, was 
not concerning himself with feminine fussi- 
ness. He was more interested in making a 
getaway with those five huadred dollars, 
which he had tecked into the inside pocket 
of his cream flannel eoat, while the getting 
was good. He would take the most conveni- 
ent train, at the most cemvenient hour, no 
matter where it might be going. 

"Yo' aim't gwine off wifout makin’ me 
lub yo’ a leetle some, is yo’?” Virgin pro- 
tested modestly, with what was intended to 
be an alluring swish of her perfumed tresses. 

“Course mot," replied Mr. Pinkwiddy 
with all the warmth of enthusiasm he could 
muster. 

He allowed himself to sink back on the 
haircloth sofa, and permitted Virgin's soft, 
plump arms to encircle his green, silk collar. 

"I was merely thinking and cogitating 
about the wise necessity of placing and de- 
positing this money im the strong safe at 
the hotel office, on account of the fact that 
it is becoming late in the night and a gen- 
tleman of my standing is a mark for those 
thieves which are called by the police hold- 
up men." 

“But yo’ could set a leetle while," insisted 
Virgin, creeping closer about the green, silk 
collar. 

"Well, when you talk like that, Virgie, 
your alluring charms are calculated to hold 
me in durance for maybe fifteen minutes 
longer," he said resignedly, allowing his lips 
to brush the baby oyster that dangled from 
her near ear. 

Had he not been occupied in keeping his 
own nerves in order, he might have noticed 
that Virgin was beconring decidedly nervous, 
and that her black-pearl eyes shifted un- 
easily from the pink-shaded lamp in the win- 
dow to the faded mosquito netting in the 
door. But when those fifteen minutes had 
elapsed, Mr. Pinkwiddy arose with firm de- 
termination. No feminine blandishments 
were going to hold him longer. He just had 
to go, and he expressed himself in gentle, 
but no uncertaim terms. 

“T got a busy day, a busy day ahead of 
me to-morrow, on account of a big movement 
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in certain Stock Exchange securities. Maybe, 
in the afternoon, we might discuss arranging 
with a minister of the gospel about tying 
that Gordian knot which is known as the 
bonds of matrimony. What do you say, 
Virgie?” 

He made his voice very sweet and tempt- 
ing, and again his green, silk collar was en- 
circled.- 

“Vo? sho’ speak moughty pleasant, Hora- 
sheo lub,” she cooed. 

After which Mr. Pinkwiddy literally tore 
himself away from her highly scented em- 
brace. She followed him to the porch, beg- 
ging him to linger longer; but as well might 
she have tried to halt a hungry mule, with 
the smell of oats in his nostrils, as to stay 
the departure of that frenzied financier. 

A short distance from the house. Mr. Pink- 
widdy encountered the country nigger who 
had sold him that gold brick for one dollar 
and ninety cents. He deigned to smile in 
passing, while he gave an inward chuckle at 
conjecturing the thoughts that Cypress might 
express to himself, could he know the profit 
that had been turned on that gold brick, 
and how easily the deal had been accom- 
plished. 

Halfway to the hotel he met that big, 
slouch-hat nigger, whom Virgin had desig- 
nated as Moses Fox, the government secret- 
service man. Moses was traveling fast, to- 
ward the direction whence Mr. Pinkwiddy 
had come, and Mr. Pinkwiddy gave him all 
the stfeet he needed. Perhaps it was his 


guilty fancy that Moses halted slightly and : 


gave him a searching scrutiny. "There was 
one, however, who did not halt. That per- 
son was Mr. Pinkwiddy.- 

Safely returned to the Ritz-Regis, Mr. 
Pinkwiddy acquired several time-tables in 
the office rack, and in his room he fell to 
studying these. It was only ten o'clock, 
and, by midnight, he hoped to be on his 
way. He had about decided on a train 
scheduled to leave at eleven-forty-nine, when 
there came a loud rap on his door. He 
thought, for a moment, that he would not 
answer. Whereupon, the rap graduated into 
an obvious kick against the ‘Aimsy portal. 
Mr. Pinkwiddy changed his mind and threw 
off the bolt. No other than Moses Fox, 
that secret-service agent, stood in the hall, 
slouch hat pulled over his eyes, and a glare 


on his face that seemed to be slightly . 


ominous. 
*W-w-w-what for and to whom am I in- 


‘heah to reclaim it. 
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debted for the honor of this visit from a 
strange gentleman at this hour of the night?” 
spluttered Mr. Pinkwiddy nervously. 

“Yo’ is gwine fin’ out moughty quick,” 
snarled Moses, in a deep, gruff voice, thrust- 
ing his bulky shoulders forward and edging 
his way into the room. “Shet dat do’ an’ 
set down, whiles I espresses whut am agi- 
tatin? ma min’.” 

Moses emphasized his command by slam- 
ming a big revolver down on Mr. Pinkwiddy’s 
table, and taking a belligerent stand. 

“Y-y-y-yes, s-sir,” agreed Mr. Pinkwiddy 
meekly. ‘‘W-w-who a-are you, i-if I may 
have the boldness to ask a-a-and in-inquire?" 

“Yo’ knows who I is,” retorted the un- 
pleasant stranger, throwing his coat back 
and thrusting a thumb in an armhole of his 
vest, thereby disclosing a large, shiny badge 
that was very, very impressive. “Evah- 
buddy in town know I’s: Moses Fox, de 
sechret-sehvice agunt fo’ de gov'munt. I is 
come axe yo’ bouten dat gold brick, which 1 
is infoahm yo’ take away f'om a ignumrent 
niggah fo’ de sum ob one dollah, ninety 
cents." 

Mr. Pinkwiddy’s thoughts flew fast. He 
was notably calm in grave emergencies, and 
here was a situation that demanded cool and 
careful treatment. 

“Gold brick?” he repeated. Then he 
laughed—one of his ingratiating, appeasing 
laughs. “Say, Mr. Fox, that wasn’t any 
part of a gold brick to which you make 
reference. That was nothing more nor less 
that a small hunk of brass.” 

“Hunk o’ brass!” bellowed Mr. Fox. 
“Dat’s all yo’ know bouten it, yo’ fool nig- 
gah. Dat which yo’ call a hunk o’ brass am 
a English gold bullyum brick, stole f'om a 
shipments to dis nashun. An' fuddahmoah, 
I is trail it down to yo’ han's, an’ is come 
Now, yo’ jes’ perdooce 
dat gold, bick, or T’s gwine run yo’ in as a 
gov'munt prisonah." 

*C-c-c-could you wait until to-morrow 
morning?" ventured Mr. Pinkwiddy. 

He was appalled at the turn of events. He 
had had no idea, of course, that he was deal- 
ing with an actual gold brick, nor could he 
have conceived that this secret-service man 
was in town on the trail of that piece of 
stolen metal. 2 

“To-morrah mo’nin’!” bellowed Moses, 
thumping his big revolver. “Yo is gwine git 
dat gold brick dis se'fsame night, iffen yo’ 
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ain't got in yo' perseshum now, or yo' is 
gwine git run in." 

Mr. Pinkwiddy was compelled to explain 
that he had given the gold brick to a Jady 
friend, and would go for it at once. Luck 
surely was against him, for those beautiful 
five hundred dollars now were just the same 
as though they had never been. Of course, 
he would have to give them back to Virgin, 
to reclaim the gold brick. 

*Yo' bes’ go git it, den, right off," com- 
manded Moses. “An’ I is gwine trail right 
‘long wif yo’ so dey ain't gwine be any 
monkeyshines play.” 

It was tough business, indeed, but Mr. 
Pinkwiddy had no alternative. As he sped 
down the dark street again, he could hear 
the heavy footfalls of Moses clattering be- 
hind, and could actually feel the presence 
of that terrible revolver. He found Virgin 
in a bewitching kimono, and surprised, of 
course, to see him so soon again. 

“I have come to redeem that gold brick, 
Virgie,” he palpitated. 

“Oh! Is yo’ frien? make use ob dat 
money so soon, an’ tuhn profits in ouah 
favah?? 

“N-no,” hesitated Mr. Pinkwiddy. “But 
I have decided to call the whole deal off, 
on account of certain business reasons;- and 
here is your five hundred dollars back, Vir- 
gie. Lemme have that gold brick quick.” 

*Fibe hondred dollahs?" she said coldly. 
*Yo' owes me de sum ob a thousam dol- 
lahs fo? de retuhn ob dat gold brick, Mistah 
Pinkwiddy." 

Mr. Pinkwiddy was flabbergasted. He 
pleaded. He argued. He spoke of the love 
that he bore for her and for her only. 

*Mistah Pinkwiddy," she replied firmly, 
“T is a bizness woman, an’ when I mak deals 
fo’ profits, den I espec’s ma profits. Dat 
gold brick is gwine cost yo’ de sum ob one 
thousam dollahs.” 

“Come along, heah!” bellowed a voice 
from the dark doorway. It was the voice of 
Moses Fox, and Mr. Pinkwiddy’s heart sank 
into his boots. “I is been heah whut yo’ say 
to dis lady, man, an’ iffen yo’ mak a deal 
wif huh to pay obah one thousam dollahs, 
den yo’ bettah pay. As de innuhcent thu’d 
pahty, she ain’t got no right to lose undah 
de lah an’ oadah.” 

“But Virgie!” Mr. Pinkwiddy almost wept. 
* Ain't you got no heart at all?” 

“I is a bizness woman, an’ all I axes is 
dat thousam dollahs which yo' agree to pay." 
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There was no other way out of it. Virgin 
was adamant. Moses Fox was insistently 
demanding the return oí that gold brick, 
under pain of arrest and a Jong term in the 
penitentiary. Mr. Pinkwiddy was helpless. 
Back, then, into Virgin’s unfair hands went 
her own five hundred dollars, plus a like sum 
from his own inner pocket. It was his all, 
except for the four dollars and thirty cents 
of ready cash change that jingled in his 
pocket. 

“Now, fool niggah speht, yo’ git along 
bouten yo’ bizness, an’ thank me fo’ not 
placin’ yo’ behin’ de bahs, whur yo’ b’longs.” 

And Mr. Pinkwiddy got along, as directed. 
He was conscious that Moses, hugging that 
detestible gold brick, was somewhere behind 
him, but the soi-disant grand traveling presi- 
dent of the G. I. A. P. F. N. A. was too 
crushed for utterance. He had his opinions 
about Virgie, but there was no one—no one 
in all the world who could give him solace in 
this hour of darkness. 

Mr. Pinkwiddy flung himself upon his bed 
in great desolation, but his attempts to sleep 
were but a phantasmagoria of gold bricks 
and cruel women and gruff men who wore 
slouch hats and toted big revolvers. And 
then, to add to his weary moil, there came a 
knock on his door before he was prepared 
to arise, 

“Two white mans is waitin’ fo’ yo’ down 
in de lobby, Mistah Pinkwiddy,” announced 
the bell boy. 

Well, he would have to see them, of 
course. There was no means of escape. 

“Inform the gentlemen that I will be down 
at once,” he instructed the bell boy. 

The character of his visitors did not sur- 
prise Mr. Pinkwiddy in the least. They 
were actual, bona-fide secret-service men. 
They showed him their credentials and 
proved their claim to authenticity. 

“And now,” said the elder of the two, “‘we 
want to know if you have seen or heard of a 
gold brick floating about among the colored 
folks in this town.” 

“That English gold-bullion brick?” blurted 
forth Mr. Pinkwiddy. 

“I don't know of any English gold brick, 
but we are on the trail of a perfectly good 
American gold brick, worth about six thou- 
sand dollars, which was stolen from an ex- 
press car in transit to the United States gov- 
ernment,” 

Once again Mr. Pinkwiddy was flabber- 
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gasted. These gold bricks were getting quite 
too much for even his superintelligence. But 
the white gentlemen seemed kindly. 

*We came to you," said the spokesman, 
“because we heard that you are a leader of 
your race, and thought you might have got 
some word about this gold brick. What do 
you mean about an English gold brick?" 

“W-w-why, a country nigger offered to 
sell me a gold brick the other day—said it 
was stolen from an English shipment, sir." 

“That’s the fellow we're after," exclaimed 
the secret-service man. “The express-car 
robbers, who were white men, gave that 
nigger this gold brick for some service he 
did for them; and that nigger is a member 
of a band of black crooks. "They've been 
working the badger game, with a woman who 
calls herself Virgin and a big man who wears 
a slouch hat and poses as a secret-service 
operative." 

“My Lord!” groaned Mr. Pinkwiddy. 

“Well, Pinkwiddy, ” concluded the secret- 
service man, “if you hear anything about 
these people or that gold brick, remember 
that the express company is offering a re- 
ward of a thousand dollars for the recovery 
of that bit of yellow metal.” 

“Ves, sir,’ responded Mr. Pinkwiddy 
weakly. “I—I—I’ll remember, sir.” 

After their departure, Mr. Pinkwiddy took 
a cup of coffee, then decided on a desultory 
stroll to soothe his shattered nerves. And 
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whom should he meet but that Ivy Leech 
woman. He tried to dodge her, but it was 
no use. 

“Ts feelin’ pow'ful peaht, dis mawnin’,” 
she greeted, 

“That’s nice and fine," he replied dismally. 

“Yah, sah, I is got a English gold-bullyum 
brick." 

*Where'd you get it?" he almost screamed. 

“Las’ night, late, I make Mistah Moses 
Fox de lend ob a loan ob two hondred dol- 
lahs when he was pinch fo’ money in a biz- 
ness deal. He say he gwine pay me back 
th'ee hondred dollahs, includin' de intehest 
money.” 

“Let me see that gold brick,” commanded 
Mr. Pinkwiddy. 

Yes, it was the same, identical lump of 
metal, and Mr. Pinkwiddy, by his persuasive 
methods, induced Ivy to allow him to take it 
right down to the white folks’ hotel, where 
those two secret-service men were staying. 

He was some man that day, was Mr. Pink- 
widdy. He honestly paid Ivy her three 
hundred dollars, stuck seven hundred in his 
own pocket, and counted himself two hun- 
dred winner on the whole proceeding. Then 
he went and ordered an elegant meal of 
food victuals. As he waited to be served, 
he hummed happily to himself: 

“But de bestes’ lub T has fo’ all 


Ain’t got nuffin’ to do wif whut I say, 
'Cept de yallah dat spahkle in de gold.” 


T 


NEVER LET A CHANCE. ROLL BY 


tors, lounging in the cloakroom, started in on the “old reliable" æf political con- 


* 
Hs exhausted the latest gossip about the League of Nations, Democratic sena- 


versation—William Jennings Bryan. 


*A holy and universally respected old lady died not long ago down in a vil- 


lage in the southern part of my State," said a senator from Indiana. 


“The preacher 


conducting the funeral services was a stranger in the town, and was, therefore, not well 
acquainted with the old lady's history. Consequently, he hit on the happy plan of call-. 


ing for appreciative remarks from those in the assemblage who had known her. 


Several 


stepped forward and pronounced their tributes. 


“Then ensued a long pause. 


announced: 


“Finally, an old brother got to his feet, ran his fingers through his whiskers, and 


“All right; if everybody’s done their speaking about our departed neighbor, I will 
now deliver a few short remarks on the tariff., 
“That’s like Bryan," concluded the senator; ^,' ‘irrepressible when campaign time 


comes on." 


UST dig into your pocket for a dol- 

‘lar bill. Now lay it down and look 
at it. If you could only tack it down 
at the corners to stop the shrinking that 
has been going on these recent years, it 
would be a good thing. Also, it is prob- 
ably not so clean as it was a few years 
ago. Back in the past when they talked 
about "tainted money" we had nice, 
clean, crisp bills. Now we have money 
that looks as if it were tainted but isn't. 
Still you can read what it says on it. 
The Federal Reserve bank promises to 
pay you à dollar. 


ERIS dollar is actually a draft which 

allows you to draw a certain 
amount of the natural wealth of the 
earth, combined with a certain amount of 
human labor, human brains, and ingenu- 
ity, and sometimes a certain amount of 
human trickery and fraud. If you spend 
it for four two-bit cigars, you will have 
bought some of the labor of the tobacco 
farmer, the cigarmaker, the cigar-box 
maker, and, last but not least, the genius 
who gave the cigar its name and put the 
beautiful picture on the box. 

What else will the dollar do for you? 
It will carry you thirty miles or so on 
a train and maybe four miles in a motor 
car. It will take you into the movies 
a certain number of times. It won't get 
you much of a seat, however, in a regu- 
lar theater. It will buy you anywhere 
from twenty to nearly two hundred ciga- 
rettes, according to your taste in smokes 
and boxes. It will get you a modest 
meal or necktie. It won't go very far 


It will pay for only 


in a barber shop. 
half of a popular novel in cloth bind- 
ing. But it will buy you five of the best 
popular novels written and five numbers 
of the greatest fretion magazine in the 
world if you invest it in PoPrULARs. Yes, 
it is surprising but true. 


ss 


T is a good investment. When you 
buy this magazine you are not pay- 
ing for illustrations or shiny paper. 
Neither are you being fined for the 
doubtful privilege of trying to follow a 
doubtful story through a maze of adver- 
tisements. You are buying brains, the 
best investment of all, the brains of 
the greatest living masters of the novel 
and short story. The PoPULAR contains 
in bulk an amount equal to about two 
average cloth-book novels: It is putting 
it conservatively to say that not ten per 
cent of the fiction published anywhere, 
in or out of cloth covers, is equal to 
PoPULAR fiction in quality. 
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yo have the proof of what we say 

in your hands now. Turn to any 
story in the magazine and figure íor 
yeurself how mwch rea] brass went into 
the writing of x. They will all stand 
the test. The novel by Howard Field- 


” ing which opens this magazine was cut 


down considerably írom its original 
form and comes pretty near being solid 
story and no padding. The story by 
Clarence Cullen just proves ence more 
that Cullen is one of the greatest humor- 
ous writers living. You have read the 


—— 
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A CHAT WITH YOU—Continued. 


Wallace’s 
Easy as 


first installment of Edgar 
story, “The Daffodil Enigma.” 


-it is to read, do you think it was easy to 


write? Do you think you have any idea 
of the solution of the mystery? We 
would be willing to make a small bet 
that not one man in ten thousand can 
tell who committed the murder till the 
author discloses it himself. A month 
ago we completed the publication of one 


of the two greatest mystery stories of 


the last five years, “The Gray Room,” by 
Eden Philpotts. “The Daffodil Enigma" 
is the other. Either would run six 
months in the ordinary magazine and 
would be the one big fiction feature of 
the year. In this magazine they are part 
of the regular run. Everything in the 
magazine is a big fiction feature. 


gg 


* 


]oe keep on for a moment with the 

present number. You are already 
familiar with the fact that Hamish Mc- 
Laurin has discovered a new vein of 
literary gold in vaudeville and theatri- 
cal life, and that we have discovered a 
new great writer in McLaurin. Brown, 
Knibbs, Roy Norton, Roy Hinds, Ber- 
trand Sinclair are all names that mean 
the very best fiction of action, adventure, 
and human interest that money will buy, 
and they are all writing exclusively for 
this magazine. 

g@ 


T number in your hand is just an 

ordinary number of the magazine, 
but you cannot match its fiction in any 
other magazine on the stands. It costs 


more to make the Poputar than it does 
to make any other fiction magazine pub- 
lished. You get it for twenty cents be- 
cause you are paying for nothing but 
the real stuff. You are getting the great- 
est amount of humor, excitement, mys- 
tery, dramatic “thrill, and humanity 
that money will buy anywhere at any 
time. 
gn 


HE PoPuLaR label means something. 
It is a pure fiction guarantee. 
Frank Richardson Pierce has written a 
great novel of the Alaskan oil fields. It 
will'open the next issue of the magazine. 
You will get it complete in the one num- 
ber. In that number, also, there will be 
a string of the best short stories by the 
greatest writers in America.  Knibbs, 
McLaurin, Hinds, Norton, Raymond 
Brown, and Charles Somerville are all 
represented. 

just look at your dollar again. We 
said it was shrinking. But isn't it be- 
ginning to stretch a little? It won't buy 
as many shines or shaves as it used to, 
but it will buy five numbers of the Por- 
ULAR. That means the best of the cur- 
rent fiction and a lot of it, novels and 
short stories as well, for two months 
and a half. 

How many hours of solid enjoyment 
fora dollar? Figure it out for yourself. 
How long does it take you to read 
through a number of the magazine? 

Last, but quite important—order your 
copies from the news dealer now. It is 
the only way to be sure of getting them. 
It helps him, it helps us, and most of all 
it helps yourself. 
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Don't p 


ass by 


And let that corn keep hurting 


Don't pass a drugstore that 
sells Blue-jay if you ever suffer 
corns. 


Blue-jay stops the corn 
pain. A simple touch ap- 
plies it. And soon the tough- 
est corn will loosen and come 
out. 


The Blue-jay way is gentle, 
easy, sure. It comes in plaster 
or in liquid form. 

It is scientific — a product 


of this 
atory. 


world-famed labor- 


BYE 


Millions now employ it. 
Most of the corns that de- 
velop are being ended by it. 


Compare it with old 
methods, harsh and uncer- 
tain. Learn what folly it is to 
merely pare and pad corns. 


Use Blue-jay on one corn 
to-night. Watch that corn go. 
Then remember that every 
corn can thus be ended the 
moment it appears. A week- 
old corn should be unknown 
in these days. 


Blue-jay 


Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 
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Autumn Delights 
A touch of chill in the air 
—'mums in full bloom — 


hearts high — appetites on edge 
—a refreshing cup — and — 
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Sugar Wafers 


You wonder whether you eat more 
and more of them for their petal-light 
strips or for the rare creamy goodness 
that lies between. Always delightful, as 
a feast or as a feast. 

Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package 
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BE A CERTIFICATED 


I WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


À real position like this—for you 


The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 


pay. 


It's all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 


can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of | 
| Home Instruction in.Practical Electricity, Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


$65 to 9175 a Week 


Send for This Book 


My book, *HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN," has started thousands of 
young men on the way to splendid success. 
A new edition of this book has just been printed, 
I want every young man interested in Elec- 
tricity to have a copy, and will send you one 
ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. Write me to-day. 


How I Train My Students 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering, 
Works I know exactly the kind of training a man 
needs toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to 
earn big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are hold- 
ing splendid electrical positions. Many are now successful: 
Electrical Contractors, 


I give each''of my students personal attention 
and a complete and thorough training. I give 
him a SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUTFIT FREE, and 
much of the training is done by actual work. When my 
students graduate and receive their Certificate they are 
ready for a real position. But still more, at any time you 
wish you can come to our splendidly equipped Electrical 
Shops for special training. Noother school can give you this, « 


A Real Opportunity for You 


Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
come true. You've got to study—to learn. 
A man'is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 
from his neck up. | 1 

A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 
is this training that you need, and I can train 
you in a few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 
Success—then send me the coupon—to-day. 


Electrical Outfit—Free 


To every student who answers this ad I am 
giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard size, Elec- 
trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free. 
Furthermore, to every Electrical Student I give a truly 
valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 


Free Employment Service 


I am continually receiving requests 
from employers to send them trained 
Electrical men. I assist my students to 
secure good positions. I keep in touch 

with them for years, helping and ad- 

vising them in every possible way. v. 


"^ 1918 Sunnyside Ave, 
Chicago, Ill, 


SIR: Send at once— 
fully prepaid and entirely 
free — complete particulars 


WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY 


Delay never got you anything. Action is what counts. Get started— 
and get started now. Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


C ES925* Chicago Engineering Works 


Chief Engineer 

Dept. 439 1918 Sunnyside Ave. € 
Sy" 

* 
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DIAMONDS f 
ON CREDIT | 


j 
"Diamond f 
| 


Latest 

Rings 5s 

= All the popular mount- 
ings, plain and fancy en- 7 
| graved, Green White |] 
and Yellow Solid Gold, very 
| i special at $85, $300, and 
f y $150 up. Pearl Neck- 
1 , Ring / Ring J/ laces from $15 to $500. 
| S Watches, guaranteed 25 


years,aslowas$2.50amontb. LIBERTY BONDS 


STORES IN 


JCCEPTE 


teanna cies. LOFTIS BROS. & C0., National 


[ITILLLTTLTTTLLLTI D ITT INS E 


WATCHES 
ON CREDIT 


ESSI 


| Send for Jewelry : 
| Catalog. itis Free 


TThereare 128 pages of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry. Every article is 4j 
specially selected and priced unu- 

sually low. Whatever you select will ll Z 
fa be sent prepaid by us. You see and W 
examine the article right in your 
wn hands. If satisfied, pay one-fifth 
i] of purchase price and keep it, balance 
i divided into eight equal amounts, pay-Lofti 
able monthly. Send for Catalog today. n 


D 
Credit Jewelers Dept.D222 108 N. State St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


[.— — — — 4 


LEARN INDUSTRIAL 


MANAGEMENT 


EFFICIENCY 


Learn how to cut coste; how to eliminate waste; 
how to speed up production; how to handle the im- 
portant problems entering into Industrial Manage- 
ment and you can name your own salary. 

Business today is euffering from under production. 
Great organizations are ready to pay almost any 
price to men who can increase the output of shop, 
office or factory. Good management is based on 
48 factors of efficiency. These factors and their 
practical application, you can quickly master by the 
LaSall; Problem Method of Home Training, under 
the direction of our large staff of industrial efficiency 
experts. Low cost. Easy monthly terms. Write now— 
fox free particulars about this salary raising course. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 965-M Chicago, lliinois 


YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 50 ets. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


mi SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband an 
Every young wife should know 
Mailed in What every parent should know 
plain wrapper, Table contents and commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 984 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


1$1.00 
Postpaid 


Ahv Suit 
Made to your measure, 
payable after received 


!|Perfect fit, fine goods and tailoring, 
$20 saving, all guaranteed or no pay. 


to ric 
PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept 245 Chicago, ILL 


ALLIANCE UA 

BOUND VOLUMES of SMITH'S MAGAZINE 
ready. PRICE, $3.00 per volume. Address Subscription 
Department, STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 


TLLA 


now 


27 f 
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— 
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; 
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Established 1810 


110 Years of Making Good Brushes 
Replaced foreign brushes in the 
3 U.S.in 1812, and became soon the 
leading manufacturers of Brushes 
in the United States, Later, and 
now, the largest manufacturers of 
Brushes in the world. 

Excellent quality; infinite variety 
of all kinds of Brushes. 


Send for Illustrated Literature H 
John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co., Boston, U.S;A. E 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and 
the Largest in the World 
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ADVERTISI NG 


SECTION 


“Good Bye, Boys!” 


“Today I dropped in for a last word with the boys at the office. And as I saw 
Tom and Dave there at the same old desk it came to me suddenly that they had 
been there just so the day I came with the firm four years ago. 


“When I started here I was put at a desk and given certain routine things to do. It was 
my first job and I took it as a matter of course. But after a few months I began to realize 


that I was nothing but a human machine—doing things that anyone could do and that I | 


couldn't expect to advance that way. 


"So I had a talk with the manager and I'll never forget what he said. 
of your spare time getting special training along the line of your work. We want men who care enough about 
their future not only to dotheir work well butto devote part of their spare time to preparation for advancement." 


'If you want to get ahead, put in some 


“That very night I wrote to Scranton and a few days later had started studying evenings at home Why, do 


you know, it gave me a whole new interest in our busi- 
ness? In a few months I was given more important 
work and more money. Since then I've had three in- 
creases, six months ago I was put in charge of my de- 
partment, and now my big chance has come—I'm to be 
manager of our Western branch at $5,000 a year! 


"Tom and Dave could never see any sense in my 
studying nights—they said eight hours was enough for 
any man to be bothered with business. They had the 
same chance I had—they could have been big men in the 
firm today. But they stood still while I went up to one 
of the best jobs in our business. It just shows what 
spare time training will do." 

Every day men who have let the International Cor- 
respondence Schools help them are moving up to more 
responsible positions and bigger salaries. Clerks have 
become advertising, sales and business managers; me- 
chanies have become foremen, superintendents and 
engineers; carpenters have become architects and con- 
tractors; men and boys have risen from nothing at all 
to splendid positions of responsibility—becausein spare 
hours at noon and at night they have learned to do 
some one thing well. 

If you want to make more money, show your employer you're 
trying to be worth more money. If you want a bigger job, show 
him you're willing to prepare for it. 

There's a simple easy way to do it. For 29 years the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools have been training men and 
women right in their own homes whenever they had a little time 
tospare. More than two million have stepped up in just this way. 
More than 100,000 are studying now. Ten thousand are starting 
every month. 

Can you afford to let another priceless hour pass without 
finding out what the I. C. S. can do for you? Here is all we ask— 
without cost, without obligating yourself in any way, mark and 
mail this coupon, 


r 
| 


TEAR OUT HER! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3357, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER. 


Electric Lighting and Railways 


Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draítsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 


MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 


CHEMIST 
Mathematics 


ot ——— 
Present 
Occupation. 
Street 


and No. Des 


tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

"BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 


i 
Cert. Public Accountant 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Anto Repairing 
Navigation 
AGRIOULTURE 
Poultry Raising 


Spani h 
Franon 
f] Italias 


City 


—State — gi 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
espondence Schbols, Montreal, Canada 


International Corr 


7-2549 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free, 
booklet giving full information. Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU 
SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? World tests 
for four years to prove it. Secure ex- 
clusive rights for your county. “Carbon- 
void," Box ''2," Bradley Beach, N. J. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ''Specialty Candy 
Factories” anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange. N. J. 

BE A DETECTIVE. 
tunity, good pay, travel. 
Ludwig, 436  Westover 
City. Mo. 


SELL our hosiery 
to consumer. 


Excellent oppor- 
Write C. T. 
Building, Kansas 


and 


underwear direct 
Large 


line—good profits— 
prompt — deliveries guaranteed. Samples 
ready. Write. The C & D Co., Dept. 15, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


——-— 

DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam  Vulcanizer 
in this issue. 


AGENTS—$40-$100 week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows. Liberal offer to general agents. 


Metallic Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 
cago. 


SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAVELING. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 
time to earn the big sdlaries—$2,500 to 
$10,000 a year. Employment services ren- 
dered Members. National  Salesmen's 
reins Association, Dept. 107, Chicago, 
1l. 


$10.00 WOR'TH of finest toilet soaps. per- 
fumes, tollet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan.  Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 


DETECTIVES. EARN BIG | MONEY. 
"Travel. Great Demand. Experience un- 
necessary.  Particulars free, Write, Amer- 


ican Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS—Large manufacturer wants 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, 
dresses, skirts, waists, shoes, clothing, etc. 
Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
Broadway, New York. 


$28 TO $46 WEEKLY in your spare time 
doing special advertising work among the 
families of your city. No experience neces- 
sary. Write today for full particulars. 
American Products Co., 2346 American 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


AMBITIOUS? WE WILL ESTABLISH 
you in business; manufacture article wanted 
everywhere under your name, for 35c. each 
(retailing $1.50); show you how to reach 
consumers, dealers, agents, personally and 
by mall; furnish everything, and advertise 
for you free. Tremendous repeat business; 
Kaley of Brooklyn made $1,000 one month. 
Write for proof. Scientific Laboratories, 
295 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NEW DISCOVERY! Big steady income. 
Spare time. No canvassing or mail order. 
Ferber Company, 296 Broadway, New York. 


EXTRAORDINARY opportunity offered 
ambitious men to become distributors for new 
product being marketed. No competition; de- 
mand everywhere. Valuable exclusive rights 
free. Complete sales helps and full co- 
operation assures succes. Start small and 
grow. $1,000 automobile free. Apportunity 
to establish business netting $10,000 yearly. 
Garfleld Mfg. Co., Dept. S, Garfield Bldg., 
Brooklyn, ? 


TIRE AGENTS. IXCLUSIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES to use and sell Mellinger 
Extra-Ply ‘Tires. Guarantee Bond 8000 
Miles, Factory Prices. Sample sections 
furnished.  Mellinger Tire Company, 976 
Oak, Kansas City, Missouri. 

SALESMEN & BROKERS wanted. We 
offer only the best Companies’ stocks. Lib- 
eral commissions paid. Bank references 
furnished. Harwell Brokerage Company, 


Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancemer 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Patents and Lawyers 


—————— 

INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book 
Get Your Patent.” 


nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, 
ington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketeh and description for free 


opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Highest references. Rates 
reasonable. Best results. Promptness as- 


sured. _ Booklet free, Watson E. Coleman, 
gie Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 

PATENTS, Trademark, 
most word free. 


Copyright—fore- 
Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for Free Opinion of 
its patentable nature. Prompt service. 
(Twenty years experience.) Talbert & Tal- 
bert, 4307 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS promptly procured. Moderate 
Fees. Best References. Send Sketch or 
Model. _George P. Kimmel, Master of 
Patent Law, 18-J Loan & Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Mail Order Business 


I MADE $25,000 with small Mail Order 
Business. Sample article 25c. Free Booklet. 


Stamp.  Alss Scott, Cohoes, N. Y 


Business Opportunities 


THE BANK PAYS you 4%. Would you 
be interested in 18%? Bankers Finance 
Co., 802-4 Western Indemnity Bldg., Dal- 
las, Texas. 


Songs, Poems, etc. 


WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
write music and guarantee to secure pub- 
lication. Submit poems on any subject. 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing, New York. 


WRITE words for a song. 
musie, guarantee publisher's acceptance. 
Submit poems on patriotism, love or any 
subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michi- 
gan A oom 323, Ch £0. 


We write 


WRITE WORD: FOR A SONG.—We 
write music, publish and secure copyright. 
Submit poems on any subject. The Metro- 
politan Studios, 914 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Room 120, Chicago. 

HARDING’S (Established sixty years) 
prints, publishes, composes and arranges 
music for authors. Catalogs and music 
free for stamp. Frank Harding, Music 
Printer, 228 East 22d St., New York. 

SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Contains valuable instructions and advice. 
Submit song-poems for examination. We 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 
301 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 


HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? I have 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 


YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
compose the music free and publish same. 
Send Song-Poem to-day. B. Lenox Co., 271 
WwW. 125th St. New York. 


Vaudeville 


GET ON THE STAGE! Experience un- 
necessary. Send stamp for instructive book- 
Jet "All About Vaudeville.”  LaDelle, Sta. 
299, Jackson, Mich. 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


WHITE NEWS ITEMS and Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right Book and plans free. Press Re- 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis. 

PHOTOPLAYS wanted. 
Great demand. 
free particulars. 
P 14, Chicago. 


$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Plays. Get free book; valuable informa- 
tion; prize offer. Photo Playwright Col- 
lege, Box 278, X. Y 19, Chicago. 

FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 


Big prices paid. 
We show you how. Get 
Rex Publishers, Box 175— 


want Photoplays and Ideas for California 
Producers. Experience unnecessary—Plot 
Chart Free. Submit MSS. or write Har- 
vard Company, Marvin Building, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Duplicating Devices 


"MODERN" DUPLICATOR-—A Business 
Getter. $1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, 
pencil, typewriter; no glue or geiatine. 
40,000 firms use it. 30 days’ trial. You 
need one. Booklet free. L. T. Durkin, 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wanted to Buy 


MAIL DIRECT TO THE REFINERS any 
old gold, silver, magneto points, old watches, 
diamonds, platinum, old or broken jewelry, 
false teeth, gold or silver ores or nuggets, 
War Bonds & Stamps. Send them to us 
to-day. Highest prices paid in cash by 
return mail. Goods returned in 10 days if 
you're not satisfied. The Ohio Smelting 
Refining Co., 253 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


e 


Personal 


—————————————e 
DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether you 
are to gain success, win friends, be happy, 
or the reverse? Scientific, convincing in- 
formation. Wonderful results claimed by 
patrons. *''Key to Success” 
Sketch for 10 cents and birthdate. 
son-Heywood  Co., Dept. 300, 
Bldg., San Francisco. 
ASTROLOG Y—STARS TELL LIFE'S 
story. Send birth date and dime for trial 
reading. Eddy, 4307 Jefferson, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Apartment 74. 


Chronicle 


„ASE girl pictures—2 beauties 
sixteen $1; refunded if dissatisfied. 
leaf, St. Louis, Mo. 

YOUR FUTURE. 
of Success” 


25e; 
Rose- 


Business, health, mar- 
and reliable 


year's events one dollar. 
Buffalo, N. 


Shorthand E 


SHORTHAND. Best practical system. K. I. 
Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; speed with 
easy practice. Proof lessons, brochure free. 
King Institute, EA-26, Station F, New York. 


Candy 


CHERI Super-Chocolates Assorted lb. box 
$1.25 P. P. prepaid, insured. . Best you 
ever tasted or the box with our compli- 
ments. Cheri, 142 S. 15th. Phila. 


Michigan Farm Lands 


LANDSEEKERS! : ood 
tunities in Antrim and Kalkaska Counties, 
Michigan. Big yields of grains, fruit, truck. 
No swamps or stones. $15 to $35 per acre. 
Easy terms. 10 to 160 acre tracts. R. R., 
markets, schools, churches. Good fishing, 
hunting; fine climate. We help settlers. 
CE company. = DA years’ experience. 
Write for free boo! 3 dep 
Swigart Land Co., X1265 First Nat'l Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, lll. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


IMPORTANT 


‘This set le guaranteed not “knock down” furnituwe. fn 
other words, the four chairs, tabouret and book ende come 
to you set up ready for use complete in every detail and guer- 
anteed made with solid glue block construction. The 
sectional table you set up in $ minutes. We mention thie 
fact because a "knock down" T-piece vet of furniture. 

would come to you in many pieces for you to set 

V together. We challenge the furniture in- 
dustry to offer euch a set as Hartman's 

" at our great bargain price, 
Ready for use. 


L9 Bigger and Better Than Ever 


Brings the NEW Hartman 7-Piece 
Solid Construction Living Room Suite 


Even better than ever is this famous suite—made more massive, still more 
sturdy in construction—a marveloua work of the furniture makers' art— 
the masterpiece for 1920-21—sent for only $1 now and on 30 days’ free trial. 


Xf you don't find this 
EE ear [14] ay splendid suite just 
- . what you want, re- 
turn it and we will refund the $1 and pay freight both ways. If you 
keep it, pay balance, only $3 monthly—a whole year topay (see coupon). 
Complete suite consists of large arm rocker, large arm chair, library table, sew- 
ing rocker, desk or side chair, tabouret and book ends. Genuine mission, rich 
brown finish showing the beauty of the grain of the wood. 


LJ Ornamented with richly er:'-^*sed carved design on 
Solid Oak panels of chairs, rockers and tahle, giving a won- 
derfully pleasing effect. The chair and rocker 
seats areconstractedin astrong, durable manner and upholster- kanara 
edinimitation Spanishbrown leather. Mostcomforta le, last- f 
ing and beautiful, Largearm chairand largerocker stand 36 


FURNITURE 
incheshighoverall from floor, are 2534 inches wideoveralland HARTMAN CARPET ta 


have seats 21x18inches. Other rocker and chair have seats 
17x16 inches. Handsome table is 24x36 inches and tabouret 3913 Wentworth Ave. Dept.2709 Chicago 
i Enclosed find $1. Send the 7-Piece Living Room Suite 


has octagon-shaped top about 12 inches wide, standing 17 

inches high. Book ends just the right size and weight to No. 110BBMA8asdescribed. Guaranteed not ‘‘knock 
easily support large books, Shipped from factory in central down." I am to have 30 days’ trial. If not satisfied 
Indiana or factory in western New York state. will ship it back and you will refund my $1 and pay 
Shipping weight about 140 lbs. Order by No. freight both ways. If I keep it I will pay $3.00 per 
110BBMARS. Price $38.85, Pay $l down. month until the price $38.85 is paid. 

Balance $3.00 monthly. 


FREE Bargain Catalog iy Name.......... An wc ik cc dA RM 


postal for this great book today. 


HARTMA ‘CARPET CO / Addreus. ... .. » e eoe eoe atr ces —— 


3913 Wentworth Ave, Dept.2709 Chicago y City... 
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“We Must Fly To-night” 


Out of a deep sleep he woke her. 
she knew him so well. 
morning, he burst on her with this terror—this 
mystery—this what? 


It’s the beginning of one of the best mysteries 
ever solved by the great detective. 


S CRAIG KE 


Name. cececcssccceceees 


She thought 
Yet now, at two in the 


THUR B 


Gio American Conan Doyle 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
taken science—science that stands for this age— 
and allied it to the mystery and romance of de- 
tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 
For nearly ten years, America has been watching 
his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the strange 
new, startling things that detective hero would 


unfold. 
POE 


FREE 16 voum 


Yo those who send the coupon promptly, we will give 
FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes, 

When the police of New York failed to solve one of the 
most fearful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan 
Poe—far off in Paris—found' the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 
d and France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to 
est writer that Amerita has produced. To 
he great American classic. 
This is a wonderful combination. Here are two of 
the greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective 
Stories. You can get the Reeve at a remarkably low 
price and the Poe FREE fora short time only. Sign 
and mail the coupon now. 


HARPER & BROTHERS,32 Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes, Also 
send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe, 
books are not satisfactory, I will return both sets within xo days at your ex- 
Otherwise 1 wil, send you $3.50 within 5 days and $3.00 a month f r 
A. F. F. 9-20 


Address ,eeeeceesoesoeeccesososooesosocosoosesoscssccaposeoceoe 
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ADVERTISING. SECTION 


TABLETS 


FOR 


All 
Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women's Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(JE he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c 25c 


See Monogram A on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 


Fac-Siraile 


DIAMOND 


FRE RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im, 
diamonds—the greatest discovery the world 
has ever known. We will send absolutely 
free this 14k gold f. ring, set with a 1-2k 
Hawaiian im. diamond—in beautiful ring box 
postage paid. Pay postmaster $1.26 C. O. D. 
Charges to cover postage, boxing, advertising 

handling, ete. If you can tell {t from a real 
diamond return and money refunded. Only 
10,000 given away. Send no money. Answer 
quick. Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


Your Chance to Make Big Profits inVulcanizing 


Here is your chance to get into a highly profitable business 
which will make you independent. High class vulcanizers 
are in demand everywhere, 
Many of our graduates make 
$3,000 a year and over. 

We make the Anderson 
steam vulcanizer and Ander- 
son retreader and teach you 
the famous Anderson Method 
of Vulcanizing. Our stu- 
dents make good because 
they can do superior work 
with the Anderson machine 
and method and do it at 
one-tenth the cost required 
by all other  vulcanizers. 
Highly satisfied customers 
and large profits mean a 
paying business. Not only 
are we able to convince you 
of this, but we invite you to 
compare the Anderson make 
and method with others. 

We have installed Ander- 
son schools of vuleanizing in 
30 states for teacuing the Anderson method of vulcanizing. 
The course requires 5 to 10 days and costs ‘$35, If you 
buy an Anderson vulcanizer we return your $85. and pay 
you $5 per day expense money while learning. 

Our reputation is valuable. We expect Anderson vulcanizers 
to do work which will outlast the rest of the tire. W 
expect Anderson students to succeed in a business way. Their 
success is our success. Therefore we do not sell an Anderson vul- 
canizer to anyone who has not received our course of instructions. 

Don't miss this opportunity. Write today for full partic- 
ulars and address of Anderson school nearest to you. 

ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 
32 Williams Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
stakes 
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—and a fraction of a second 
might mean an accident 
that you could never forget. 


WHY TAKE A CHANCE? 


A TRADE 


ARCO 


T Horn Button 


—attaches to the throttle lever where it is 
under the driver's fingers at all times, leaving 
the hands on the wheel where they belong, 
especially in an emergency that requires the 
E quick sounding of the horn. The installation 
a is very simple, requiring no special tools or ma- 
A chine work. Furnished complete with directions. 


Write for catalog showing every Ford need in the Apco 


SES. I 
line. Insist that ttach t buy f 4 | V = 
res cae ne Re cee, Be gour DEN ANTES 


best your money will buy ? ML 


| TRADE : 
APCO MANUFACTURING CO. II Q 
PROVIDENCE U. S. A. 


thautflles 


Sica” 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your persons l business problema. 
Our plan enat tes you t» tr in during spare | 
hours without interference with your pres- | 
entduties. Give us your name and iddress | 
and mark with an “X” below the hind of | 
position you want to fill. Ve will mail | 
catalog and full particulars regardi.g our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, ''Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One". Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Lot us prove to you how thia 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success, 

Uia qorcew cR DUI rre leue cce o. 

HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollera, 

ee Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, 

ete. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 

Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 

Executive Positions, 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT — FOREIGN AND 

DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 

and industrial Traffic Managers, etc. 

LAW: 

Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 

COMMERCIAL LAW: 

Reading, Reference and Consultation Service for 

Business Men. 

PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: Training for 

Production Managers, Department Heads, and all 

those desiring training inthe48 factorsof efficiency, 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
Training for positions as Correspondents, Mail 
Sales Directors, and all executive letter-writing 
positions, 
pmu AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for Business Correspondents and Copy 
Writers. 

[I MEAE SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign Correspondent 
with Spanish-speaking countries, 

imm BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING : 
Training in the art of,forceful,effective speech for 
Ministers. Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Poli- 
ticians, Clubmen, ete: 
C. P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and 
Institute Examinations. 

LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution 
in the World 

Dept. 965-R Chicago, Illinois 


[Present Position) ^ — 


[Address] 
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Like sleeping on a 
fleecy cloud 


As you recline on an Ostermoor your muscles 


and nerves relax—a few moments of drowsi- 
ness—and you drift into slumberland. 


OSTERMOOR 
| MATTRESS 


No bumps, lumps, hollows, or sagging. Eight 
billowy Ostermoor sheets are hand laid in a 
tailor-made tick and carefully tufted, 

Insist that the mattress you buy is an 
| Ostermoor. And look for the Ostermoor label, 

Sold by good dealers everywhere. 


Send for free samples of ticking and 
bid catalog. If convenient, visit 
our big salesrooms in New York. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
114 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency, 
Alaska Bedding 
of Montreal, Ltd, 
Montreal. 


fir ini nnn 


Have You Ever Read 


Picture- -Play 
. Magazine? 


Bubbling Over With Screen News 


TLLA RR TR AE ER UT AM 
when answering advertisements 
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On 10-Dey Trial 


New, thin model 
Elgin watch, war- 
ranted movement 
in 14-kt.gold-fill- 
ed case, 20-year 
guarantee. 


Decide for your- 
self. If you keep ; 
eautitul j 


may be paid. for jf, 
at less than 7 
cents a day. 


Chain 
and Knife 
FREE 


A 14-kt. gold-fill- 
ed knife and chain 
absolutely free 
with this offer. 
Btateif you wish 
a Waldemar, 
(shown in cut), 
Dickens, or vest 


Less Than 7c a Day 


Íf you are pleased when value in America, return 
thewatchcomessendonly tat our expense and your 
$5.50 as first payment. deposit will be refunded 
Then wearthe watch for immediately. If youde- 
ten full days. Ifyoudonot cide to buy, send $2.00 a 
consider it the greateat month until $22.50 is paid. 


Remember, you 
r er [e] ay are not obligated 
to buy when you 
T e y graer. on, trial. 
ust send your 
— 
name and ad- 
On Tria hame and ad: 
tape or annoyance. State which chain you wish. This } 
offer limited. Act now. Send your name to Dept. 90-G. 
Our 128-page catalog shows more than 
2000 bargains in Diamonds, Watches 
cnd Jewelry. Write for it NOW. 


J.M.LYON &CO., Meer 


"DON T SHOUT" 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 
PHONE.” Itis invisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive, 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the 
the eye 


rs what glasses are to 
Write for Free Booklet 
ning testimonials of 
x li over the country. It 
causes of deafness; 
tere how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila, 


PISO'S 


for Coughs & Colds 


Cuticura Talcum! 


m Fascinatingly Fragrant === 


Always Healthful 


Sample free ays Laboratories, Dept.D, Maldor, 
Mass. Everywhere 25c. 


The Dollar Value of 
High School Training 


HAVE you ever thought why 


so many employers demand a 
High School training of their employees— 
why the lack of it bars you from the best 
ÉL Take English and Mathematics, 


or example. What high-grade position — 
such as accounting, engineering or execu- 
tive work —can be handled rightly without 
a knowledge of mathematics? How can 
costs, operating expenses and overhead be 
accurately computed without it? How can 
you write good business letters and reports 
or sell goods without a command of English? 
There is a positive cash value to having a High 
School training. 1t means many more dollars to 
you, because it throws open to you high-grade posi- 
tions from which you are now barred. 


Don't Be Handicapped 


"Thousands like YOU—who were laboring under the 
handicap of not having had a High School training 
—have taken advantage of the „American School 
course and REMOVED THEIR HANDICAPS. 
This course has been specially prepared for home 
study by noted professors. It is complete, covers 
all requirements, and will remove the biggest 
obstacle between you and success, 

If you have already had some part of a High 
School Training, you can start in exactly where 
you left off. We’ll credit you with what you have 
taken and make the tuition fee in proportion with 
the special course you require, 


Read this Guarantee—then Act 


jarantee at any time curing thofirst year of 
inroilment to refund the entire amount paid 
immediate'y upon the completion of ten ex- 
iinations, you notify the School that you 
are not satisfied with your course. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of 


Correspondence 
Dept.HC4 
x CHICAGO : 
TRAINING-THE KEY TO; SUCCESS 


Please send me booklet and tell me how 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 


High School Graduate 
Western Union Courses 
Telephone Engineer 
Draftsman and Designer 
Automobile Engineer 
Automobile Repairman 
Airplane Mechanic 
Fire Insurance Expert 
Sanitary Engineer 
Heating and Ventilating 
Engineer 
Master Plumber 
Jivil Engineer , 
Structural Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer 
Shop Superintendent 


Name M€——— 


.. Steam Engineer 
Lawyer 

Business Manager 

rt. Public Accountant 


Gen’! Education Course 
Com. School Branches 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Light and Power 
Superintendent 
Hydroelectric Engine 
Wireless Operator 
Architect 
Building Contractor 


y. ——————M E 
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Send the Coupon 


Ready now! The — Baird-North 
Style Book for Fall Shows most exclusive 


fashions, how to select the style best suited to | 


youandhow to getquality clothes 
atprices which give you best 
values. Itis free. Send cou- 
pon or a post card—today. | 
Two examples of Baird- 
North values given here. V3 
Order either or both of these © 
direct from this ad. 


Sport Hat, 


Soft Duvetyne—richly em- 
broidered all over in floss and 
metallic thread. Close fit- / 3am 
ting upturned TARE 


brim. Drop ornaments 
at front. Very chie. p 
Look where youwilland (im 
you will not see a smart- \ 
er model. Choice o: "ET 
colors. 


Order Orange by No. ` 
19E9601. Order ie 
by No. 19E9603. Order 
Navy Blue by No. 19E9605. 
Order Rose by No. 19E9607. 
Price $9.75. Postage 10c extra. 


Scarf Coatee | 


No need to “look around” if n 
you want a stunning over-gar- © 
ment. Look at this shaggy scarf M 
coatee, knitted on soft, lustrous 
camel's hair wool. Very warm. 
About 72 in. long, 22 in. wide, 
dues with close fringe. 
Belted and has 2 pockets. See 
if you can equal it for classand 
serviceable quality. Choice of 3 
colors. Order Brown by No. Si 
14E5937. Buff (tan) No. 14E- y 
5939. Peacock Blue No, 14E- . é ; 
5941. Price only $10.98. Postage6 cents extra, 


NOW Get the book and see the other great offerings 


in fashion's latest modes. No other book like | 


this, Itis yourreliable guide. Send the coupon today. 
Labeo Lu eee LÀ LÀ eee ee ee eee eee eee cee 


Baird-North Co. 


391 Broad St. Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book of advance Fallstyles. | 


yt) Be TOC PEELE LELEL EL COL TEES "T 


"Send No Money! 


||| Ladies’ Solitaire— 
n Examination Free 
|| — 10 Months 


Examine ring 
| ||| FIRST, then 
|if you decide 
||| to keep it pay 
jionly $2.00. 
n Buying direct 
assures you 
the Rock Bottom 
||Priee. A perfectly 
cut blue-white Dia- 
mond in ladies’ solid 
gold setting at only 

||| $2.80 a month! 
WESS Advantage of this 


to pay 


amazing offer today. YOUR " 

MONEY BACK if you are not satisfied. No Security— 
No Red Tape. 
A POSTAL BRINCS YOU THE GREATEST DIAMOND, 

| WATCH AND JEWELRY BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 

| Whether you order this ring or not, let us send you this 
De Lux Catalog FREE, containing descriptions of rings, 
watches, diamonds and other articles of jewelry. Every- 
thing sent on FREE EXAMINATION. Address Dept. 98P. 

Capital $1,000,000 


f - THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


EW-SWEET INC. 


i 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Copyrighted 1920 by L. W. Sweet, Ine, 


Clear Your Skin 


AP. skin can be quickly cleared : 
of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 
Eruptions on the face or body, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny 
Skin by a new treatment called 


**Clear-Tone’’ 


E 
B 
If you have any of the above Facial Blem- | 
E 
E 
s 
a 
- | 


ishes, write for FREE Booklet, **A Clear- 
Tone Skin;' telling how I cured myself 
after being afflicted for 15 years, and my 
effer to send a bottle of Clear-Tone on trial. 


E.S.GIVENS iwanan | 


Baer TT TTT LH, TTT HUTT RHEE 


TEON T 


| 


|| Send Us Your Name and We'll | 
E. Send You a Lachnite 


| DA T send apenny. Just say: **Send me a Lachnite mounted fn e solid 


4 home. When it comes merely deposit $4.75 with the postman and 
wear the ring for 10 full days. Ifyou, Oran your friends can tei! it 
from a diamond, send it back and we will return your deposit. But if 
you decide to buy it—send us $2.50 a month until Bot 45 bas been ~ [3 

Send your name now, Tell us which of these f} 
Write Today Sid zoid nars you wish (ladies or men's). |} 
Be sure to send your finger sizq, 


arold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av., Dept. 192 , Chicago, 
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gold Fing on 10 day's free trial. .*" We will mail it prepaid right to your | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


You know how hard it is to get sugar, even when you pay the big price de- 
manded by grocers, and what it means to be able to buy it direct from us at 


only 414 cents a pound. Yet sugar is only one of a long list of groceries on 
which we can save you money. Justin order to prove what a big advantage 


you have in dealing with us, we list below a trial order which saves you $1.20. 
Regular value of these articles is $3.19|— our price only $1.99. And we guaran- 
tee that every item is absolutely pure, fresh, standard high grade — just what 
you have been paying about twice our wholesale price for. You wouldn't think 


the economy of buying from the Big 4 Grocery Bargain Catalog. Send only 


i of going back to the costly old way of buying groceries after you have proved 
$1.99 with the Trial Order Coupon below, and begin saving money right away. 


Gatalog Bargains 


Remember that with your first order you get 
a free copy of our big wholesale catalog which 
saves you money on allyour grocery purchases. 


Here are just a few catalog specials. Sold in 


A wonderful money-saving combinations. 


i ey Barrel $738 
$450 


i 100 Lbs. 
Uneeda Biscuits 3 5 
12 Packages for . . C 
Quaker Cats 4 
$ Large Package . . " C 
your trial order at once and get our 
Rush wholesale grocery catalog in which 
you will find many of the most startling gro- 
cery bargains ever offered. 
We are one of the 
H References leading Wholesale f 
Grocers in Chicago. Our bank, Foreman 
E Bros. Banking Co., or any mercantile insti- i 
tution in Chicago, can tell you about us, 


you absolute satis- 
faction or your 


E We Guarantee 7555 


every instance you get pure, fresh goods of the very 
highest quality. Send coupon for trial order today. i 


! BIG 4 COMPANY 


112-118 N. May St. Dept. 114.1. Chicago 
= D ER E E E EN. 


Big 4 Wholesale Prices 


2 pounds Granulated Sugar . .. $0.09 
1 bar Fels Naptha Soap ...... .02 
1 bar Ivory Soap. ..... ... . 04 
1 package Big 4 Brand Best Tea. © .35 
Y% pound pure Cocoa... . .. . . .13 
1 pound pure Baking Powder. . e . .45 
1 4-oz. bottle Vanilla Flavor Extract .52 | 
1 box Powdered Bluing (equal to about 

1 gallon average best bluing) . . . .29 
1 Box Majic Dye Soap Flakes e.. .10 


Total (You Save $1.20) $1.99 
Mail Coupon Now! E 


Our low prices merely indicate what you can 
now save on all your groceries, 2 full line of 
which is listed in our Wholesale Catalog — The 
Big Money Saver. This catalog sent to cus- 
tomers only. A free copy will be sent with 
your first order. Send couponNOW —TODAY. 


Trial Order Coupon 


Big 4 Company Dept. 1141 
112-118 N. May St., Chicago, lli. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.99 for which send me at once 
your Trial Order No. 14, and a copy of your wholesale Grocery 
Catalog, free. It is understood that if I am not satisfied, I 
may return the goods at your expense and you will return 
my money at once. 


Man e Cer SA a ae iul baanc dh dE 
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Fevery living man and woman with hands 
should own at least one pair of Boss Work 
Gloves. ` 

They protect from dirt, dust, grease, and many 
minor injuries. 

In spite of their sturdy, wear-well texture and 
construction Boss Work Gloves are not clumsy. 
They allow you free *'feel" of your work. 

And there is no end to their usefulness. 
And they are so economically priced that every- 
one can afford them. 

The mechanic or teamster at his work, the 


housewife at hers — men, women, girls, boys, 
everybody,everywhere need Boss Work Gloves. 


Keep a pair handy and slip them on when- 
ever you work with your hands—even in doing 
the little odd jobs about the house such as tend- 
ing the furnace, beating the rugs, taking down 
the screens, working in the garden, changing a 
tire, cutting the grass or making ice cream. 


Boss Work Gloves are made with band, 
ribbed, and gauntlet wrists. Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls in varying weights to 
suit every conceivable requirement. 


THE BOSS MEEDY-—Theworld'síavorite THE BOSS XTRA HEVY — The world's 


work glove for odd jobs around 
the house and garden, and all 
light hand work. Made ofthe 
best quality, medium weight 


champion heavy weight hand- 
wear for rough work. Made of 
the finest gradeofextra heavy 
canton flannel. 


canton flannel, THE BOSS WALLOPERC-This is the 


THE BOSS HEVY—The best bet for all 
work that requires a strong, 
wear-resisting glove. Madeof 
the very best quality, heavy 
weight canton flannel. 


super work glove. Strong, 
flexible and built for rugged 
work. Made of the highest 
quality, heaviest weight 
canton flannel. 


Trade Mark 
The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, jersey, ticking This Trade-mark identifies 
and canton flannel gloves and mittens genuine Boss Work Gloves. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, lll. "eene sec e dia 


3 
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to Earn Bigger Pay - 


Look over the twelve wonderful home-study plete descriptions; all the knowledge that you 


sets listed below One of the twelve is YOUR need to give you surest success. 
BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR SUCCESS! Each set The books are handsomely bound, some in half 


wi 


s prepared by the country's foremost author- Morocco, library style; others in American Mo- 
ities, written especially for you in the kind of rocco, flexible handy style. All stamped in gold. 
language that you best understand. The first Pick out the set that is meant for you ; examine 
idea in the minds of the men who prepared it FREE. If you are satisfied p 
these books was to help you make MORE bargain price 
MONEY. So they put into them everything that satisfied, r 
would help you, photographs, diagrams, com- the books. 
Jump at this big op- 


Invest a Dime a Day in Your Brain pots zon wai nez 


miss the a day (less 
} ar money). These volumes bring you the greatest opportunity to invest in 
double or 


y the special 
on terms of a dime a day. If not 
turn 


ian 


These great volumes are brain food for you. Pick your set now and examine it free. 


: Don't send any money. Examine the book 
Send No Money If satisfied for them on terms so easy tha 

x wil never miss the money. You take no risk. 
books must show you that they will work for you, train you for a better, bigger-pay 
job. Fill out the coupon now. Pay only the very small shipping charg when the 
books arrive. If you mail the coupon at once we will give you FREE a year's Con- 
sulting Membership in the American Technical Societ This allows you to con- 
ult our corps of experts on any problem you may have. Ordinarily this member- 
hip costs $12. It is yours free if you act promptly. Mail the coupon before you 
turn -the pages—before you can forget. 


GENE American Technical Society 22553... GENE 


and Practice 
ading Course i 


Carpentry and Contracting Electrical Engineering Sanitary, Heating and 
Five volumes, 2188 pages and Right vol 3000 pages Ventilating Engineering (with 


more than 400 illustrations. and 2600 illustrations, plates Four volumes, 1454 pages Ll Wess T : 
Prepares for Contractor, and diagram Prepares for and re ti illus i volumes, © 
Building Superintendent and setrical Engineer, Power 4nd More mm Ee n p. illustrations. = Prepares for 
n. Regular nt Superintendent, Sub- Ons, etc. Prepares for Nar all Bar Examinations. <A 
ice, 3 Special price, station Operator or Electri- itary Engineer, Heating and wonderful aid to business 
24.80. ciar tegular pr ). 00. Ventilating Engineer, Master men. Regular price, $90.00. 
t Speci price, 80. Plumber or Plumber. Reg- Special price, $49.80. 
Civil reering E TUE ular price, $30.00. Special Accountancy and 
Nine volumes, 8900 pages an Fire Prevention : price, $18.80. Business Management 
3000 illustrations, i and Insurance Steam and Gas Engineering Seven volumes, 2700 pages 
Ir Prepares for Four volumes, 1500 pages and Seyen volumes, 3300 pages and 2000 illustrations, forms, 
Structural Engineer, i illustrations, diagrams, and 2500 illustrations, plates, etc. Prepares for Certified 
T sitman, Estimator, De-  forr etc. Prepares for diagrams, etc. Prepares for Public Accountant, Auditor, 
signer or Chief Draftsman. Cou » Rate Clerk, In- Stationary, Marine or Loco- Office Manager, Accountant, 
Regular price, $67. Spe- spector Agent. Regular motive Fireman. Credit Man or Bookkeeper. 
cial price, $39.80. price, $30.00. Special price, Regular 1 1 0. Spe- Regular price, $52.50. Spe- 
$19.80. cial price, cial price. $29.8 
Telephony and Telegraphy 
Four vc es. 172 : Automobile Engineering gem m e er e G 
our vo. , 1728 pag a: i ^ m " 
2000. ilustrations, plates Five volumes, 2100 pages American Technical Society, 
diagram Prepares for 2000 illustrations. Prepares + Dept. X596, Chicago, U. S. A. | 
ephone Engineer, Wire for Garage Foreman, Auto- 
Exchange Manag mobile Mechanic or Chauf- § , Please send me set of........ eee eee eene nn 
Man or Telegrapher. feur. Invaluable to * for 7 days' examination, shipping c s collect. I I 
ular price,* $30.00 Spec er Regular price, $45,00 gp will examine the books thoroug and satisfied, wiil 
price, $19.80. Special pric $29.80. send $2.80 within 7 days and 00 month until || 
|| i have paid the special price UERRESESUNTI 
Mechanical and Machine Shop Practice If I decide not to keep the books, I will return them by I 
Architectural Drawing six volumes, 2300 pa al i express at your expense. Title not to pass to me until 
Four volumes, 1578 pages 2500. Musteations repares the set is fully paid for. I 
and more than one thousand for Machine Shop Super H z m 
illustrations. Prepares for tendent or Foreman, Foun- NAME .sesssssossosesssossessessaseessesesssossessee | 
Architectural or Mechanical  dryma "attern M r, Tool Dee 
Draftsman. Regular price, Designer or Too! Maker. Reg- I ADDRESS. 19. <ccveccusovccecccscsccsssesnecsseccesse f 
$30.00 Specia ice, on ular price, $45.00. Specia EREN NE 
$30. a a T pecial | REFERENCE . ' 
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; + ULTONA 
| PLAYING A BRL 


ACH RECORD 


A Finer Reproducer 


that plays ALL makes of records 


The Ultona, pictured above, is one of 
the many advancements offered by the 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction. 
it presents to 
each type of record the proper needle, 
the proper diaphragm and the 


At a turn of the hand, 


weight, thus playing each 
record as intended. No at- 
tachments are necessary, 
Each record is heard at its 
best, for the Ultona develops 
hitherto hidden tones and 
brings out all the beautiful 
shadings. This is a great in- 
vention found exclusively on 
The Brunswick. It alone 
should make your choice a 
Brunswick. 
But 


a 
are other domi- 
nating superiorities, As, for 
instance, the Brunswick Tone 


there 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
General Offices: 


s of United 


exact 


623-633 S. 


Amplifier, built entirely of wood. 
old-time, cast-metal throat isabandoned, 

The Brunswick Amplifier develops 
tones scientifically, according to acous- 
tic laws. 
absolutely 


Wabash 


Canadian D 


The 


Tone is fuller, completer and 

realistic. Metallic sounds 
are absent. 

These and other features 
of the Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction have account- 
ed for the tremendoussuccess 
of this super-phonograph. 
The most critical mustc- 
lovers have made it their 
choice. So will you, once 
you hear it. For its superi- 
ority is instantly evident. 

Go to a Burnswick dealer 
before you make your choice. 
Ask to hear The Brunsv 
Note its superiorities. 


COLLENDER COMPANY 
Ave., 


Chicago 


Musical Merchandise 
, Toronto 


butors: 
, 819 Yonge 


Please 


mention 


this magazine 


when 


answ¢ 


ring advertisements 


Sharp? 
Oh Boy! 


HERE’S nothing like these 

wonderful Durham-Duplex 
Blades for a cool, safe, satisfying 
shave. Made from the finest 
Swedish steel, oil-tempered, hol- 
low-ground and sharpened to 
an exquisite cutting edge. Extra 
long and double-edged to give 
you the greatest shaving mile- 
age. And guarded to give you 
absolute protection when 
shaving. 


sets $2 to $12, 


A Real Razor—made Safe 


Standard Set with 3 Detachable Blades $1.00 


Consisting of the razor, safety guard and 3 two-edged 
blades. Packed in a durable, sanitary case of American 
ivory. Just the thing for traveling bag or kit. Other 


Additional Blades 50 Cents for a package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX^RAZOR CO: 
Jersey Cityj;New Jersey 
FACTORIES 


"JERSEY CITY, U. S. A,, SHEFFIELD, ENG. 
PARIS, FRANCE TORONTO, CANADA 


Sales Representatives in all Countries. 


Your Dealer now has 


The New Thrift Shaving Package 


"uns new. way of packaging the 
already popular Colgate's Shav- 
ing Stick has several advantages 
which no other shaving soap gives 
you. 


] You get a year's supply—at least—all at 
once. No more being “out of soap” 
when you want to shave. And the 
“Thrift Package” costs less than three 
Handy Grip Shaving Sticks. 


2 You get the economy of the Handy Grip 
Stick, which enables you to use every 
bit of your soap—and saves the pur- 
chase of a new metal box with each 


ia aaa One“Handy Grip” complete 
You will probably get the habit of usin; e e e 
P ie stiek, which o he most economical Two Refill Sticks to fit Grip 


this impartially because we make Shav- 
ing Powder and Cream as well as Sticks. Sh aving Comfort 


It is more than likely that you will also fora long tii 

4 form the habit of shaving with Colgate's. ape 
When you do, you will be once-for-all "T 
free from mussy “‘rubbing-in” with the 
fingers, as we have advertised since 
1903. You will also learn the truth of the 
saying, “Lather with Colgate’s and 
Shave with Comfort." 
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